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PREFACE 


In Alberta economic and social development has always been a major 


goal of the people. Ever since the original settlers entered) Cos 


tory great efforts were made to obtain a living from the natural resources 
which were in existence. Labour, capital and management were combined 
with raw resources of the land to provide constantly improved levels of 
fivine to the residents. As economic deve lopment took place over the years, 
social amenities such as churches, schools, and recreation facilities were 
developed. Throughout this process some areas of the province advanced 
more rapidly than others. In some instances the development was erratic 
with "booms and busts''! as various resources were exploited, new demands 
expanded and improved technology developed. In accordance with the lo- 
cation of resources and related processing and marketing, some degree of 
specialized production was noticeable in these areas. This overall socio- 
economic development was largely self-generated by the local people and 
the role of government was to provide a framework which permitted maximum 
progress. 

By the 1960's, wide variation in the levels of income and employment 
opportunities existed between areas within Alberta as well as throughout 
Canada. Resources were not being utilized at optimum levels, considerable 
waste was occurring in soil and water management and the resulting hetero- 
geneous pattern of socio-economic development suggested the need for a more 
comprehensive program to be established. It was recognized that a more ac- 


tive role of the local people as well as all levels of government would be 


necessary to achieve the objectives in this sphere. This situation was 


highlighted by a national conference in 1961 on Resources For Tomorrow. Pa- 


pers at this meeting, delivered by authorities in the field, emphasized the 


gap between potential and actual accomplishments. 


Culmination of the attention on the subject resulted in the federal 


Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act of 1961. This legislation 


rovid joi inci 
P ed for joint Federal-Provincial operations and financing of programs 


in research i 
» resource use and socio-economic development in rural areas. 


The philosophy of the act was 


: to place government in a more active role to 
elp the people of interested 


ae areas improve their level of living. Under 
e Rural D i 
al Development section of the act, opportunity was given for 


- iii - 


government to help people inventory their resources, analyze their own 
Situations and outline possible methods of improving income and employment 
opportunities. 

Local people in Alberta Census Division 14 (the Hinton, Edson, Evans- 
burg, Whitecourt area) requested this kind of assistance. As a result the 
area became the Alberta pilot project in comprehensive "Rural Development'', 
Here the local people in committees and through their own existing organi- 
zations will review their circumstances and study areas of potential de- 
velopment. To assist in this work the Farm Economics Branch of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture was requested to inventory the resources of the 
area, analyze the existing conditions and suggest potentials for socio- 
economic development. This report is the result of this work. It is ex- 
pected that this report will be useful to the local people of Census Divi- 
sion 14, individually and in group study. No doubt they will use it as re- 
source information as they review local conditions and decide upon the di- 
rection and priorities for program development in their area. 

The report was prepared under the supervision of Vic Janssen with the 
assistance of Ken Svenson of our Rural Development Section. Special assis- 
tance was given by Randall Meeks, Kelly Folsom and other summer research 
assistants. Although considerable data were available from printed mate- 
rials through various government agencies and private organizations some 
additional field work and surveys were essential to the completion of the 
full picture. 

It is hoped that this work will provide useful background information 
for the pilot area and perhaps be a general guide to study procedures in 
other related regions. Nevertheless it is recognized that supplementary 
information frequently of a detailed nature will be added to this in areas 
of special concern by the local people and by technical specialists from 


government or private business. 


GLEN R. PURNELL, Director 
Agricultural Economics Division 
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INTRODUCTION 


Rural Development is a process which raises the level of living of 
a non-urban area through the co-ordinated use of labour, capital and 
natural resources. It refers to programs designed to stimulate and 
foster local action in order to achieve economic, social and cultural 
growth. Factors which may be used to measure this growth include: per 
capita income, employment, level of education, distribution of occupations 
within the labour force, and the types and value of goods and services 
produced. The present level of many of these factors are discussed in 
this report and some potentials for development are indicated. 

The terms Rural Development and A.R.D.A. (Agricultural Rehabili- 
tation and Development Act) are not synonymous. A.R.D.A. is one source 
of funds for certain Rural Development projects and there are many other 
sources which may contribute funds depending on the type of project under- 
taken. Rural Development refers to the development of the total community 
and is not restricted to any particular segment of the economy. In Census 
Division 14 Rural Development programs may operate in all towns and 
villages as well as the rural areas. Programs under the heading of Rural 
Development encompass a wide range of projects, designed primarily to im- 
prove the level of living of the residents of the area. Examples of pro- 
jects that could be instigated under the Rural Development program include 
farm enlargement, improvement of specific recreational facilities, rehabili- 
tation and training. Rural Development is not new. Since the settlement 
of the country, local people have continually attempted to improve their 
economic and social position. This particular Rural Development program 
is designed so that the senior levels of government can assist local people 
in continuing to improve their levels of living by providing financial and 
technical assistance. The program is based on the premise that local people 
can identify most of their problems and will take necessary action to solve 
these problems when the required resources are made available. 

It is recognized that local government agencies will be required to 
assist in developing and carrying out the program. In C. D. 14 a local 


technical panel, comprised of officials of the local government departments 


has been organized to assist local groups. In addition, the Extension 
Branch, Alberta Department of Agriculture, has appointed a Regional Re- 
source Co-ordinator and a Rural Development Home Economist to co-ordinate 
the program in the area. 

This publication is designed to provide background information to 
assist the following individuals or groups: 

1. Local people in understanding Brobiens, seeking solutions, and 

establishing goals and priorities for development. 

9, The Technical Panel in providing resource assistance to local 
development efforts. 

3. The Regional Resource Co-ordinator and Rural Development Home 
Economist in counselling local people and aiding them in developing 
an integrated development plan. 

4. Government departments as a guide in establishing policies and 
programs suited to the needs of the area. 

The figures and tables in this volume are numbered according to the 
subject matter section to which they apply. For example: all the figures 
and tables which have reference to the Natural Resources section are pre- 
fixed with the letter ''B''. The figures will be numbered B-1l, B-2, etc. 
The tables are numbered using two different number systems according to 
the location of the table in the book. The tables numbered with Roman 
numerals (e.g. B-IV) are found in the main text while the tables numbered 


with regular Arabic numbers (e.g. B-4) are found in the appendix. 


In some cases, the data presented is different from that contained 


in the 68 page booklet published earlier, where differences occur the 


data in this report should be more accurate. 


a 


AsgeG EB O.G-R-AbPeHRD ¢ AND ie Vass TaOr Re lee Pete late NG 
GEOGRAPHIC 


| The province of Alberta, covering 255,285 square miles, is the 
largest of the Prairie Provinces. The southern part of the province 
consists of a treeless prairie belt while to the north lie mixed forests. 
On the west are the foothills and mountains of the Rocky Mountains while 
the Canadian Shield enters the province at its north-east corner. Popu- 
lation as of the 1961 Census of Canada was 1,331,944. 

The initial rural development area selected in Alberta, except for a 
few adjustments, is contiguous with the boundaries of Census Division 14. 
The region occupies a west-central location in the province, bordering 
Jasper National Park on its western perimeter, portions of the Pembina 
River on the east and the Athabasca River on the north. The 19,282 people 
enumerated in the 1961 Census of Canada are scattered over 11,760 square 
miles, roughly the equivalent size of Great Bear Lake. 

The topography of the area varies from high mountainous terrain on 
the west where elevations in excess of 8,500 feet are common, to a flat 
prairie-like region on the east where elevations of 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
prevail. Forests cover a major part of the land area and soils are pre- 
dominately of the dark grey and dark grey wooded variety. It is esti- 
mated that only about one-quarter of the area could be classified as arable 
land with the remainder being suitable only for pasture or woodlands. 

The area is drained by a network of rivers, namely the Smoky, McLeod, 
Pembina, Wildhay, Berland and Athabasca, all of which flow generally ina 
north-easterly direction into the Arctic Ocean. Numerous lakes are also 
to be found in the area, the largest of which is Chip Lake. 

Climate in C. D. 14 is characterized by long severe winters and rela- 
tively short summers. Both seasons are typified by widely fluctuating con- 
ditions. Weather records indicate the advisability of the limitation of 
agricultural produce to cereal crops and cool season garden crops. 

Initial development at the turn of the century was centered around 


the lumber industry. Large saw and planing mills were established throughout 
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the area. Unfortunately timber was felled indiscriminately and as a re- 
sult little remains of the excellent stands of timber that once grew in 
the region. 

In the early part of the century much of the land near the eastern 
edge of the area was settled by homesteaders, many of whom worked part 
time in the lumber industry. Then as well as now, the part time farmer 
was important to the local economy. 

Extensive mineral deposits, particularly, coal and gas and oil, have 
had a tremendous impact upon the area at one time or another. Coal mining 
activities developed in the early part of the century, particularly in the 
Cadomin and Luscar regions. Production continued at a high level, tapering 
off in the 50's. As late as 1949 the estimated value of coal production 
was over $10,000,000 but it decreased to $35,000 in 1960, increasing again 
to $82,000 in 1964. Likewise, the mining labour force also decreased 
rapidly, from 1,550 in 1949 to 17 in 1964, some of whom were even on a 
part time basis. 

The discovery of oil in the 50's added materially to the wealth of 
the area. Operations employed a large number of the local people. Later, 
processing plants for extracting by-products from the oil and gas were 
built. The value of the output of the oil and gas business dwarfs all 
other segments of the economy. 

Another major development was the location of a pulp mill at Hinton. 
This plant employs approximately 500 people in the mill and an equal number 
in the bush. In addition, this plant is responsible for the employment of 
approximately an equal number of labourers in industries which serve the 
mill or its employees in more indirect manner. The pulp mill has provided 
stability to the lumber industry in the area. In addition, another pulp 
mill is planned for Whitecourt which will permit steady economic growth 
in that area as well. 

A railroad is being built from the main CNR tracks, at Solomon, to 
the Smoky River coal deposit area in west-central Alberta. Both coal and 
lumber resources will benefit from this route and provide for future de- 
velopment of that region. 

In retrospect, all of the major changes in resource use have taken 


place in a fairly orderly fashion with the exception of the Coal Branch 


NS 


area when the closing of the mines resulted-in a mass emigration of most 
of the miners and others engaged in providing services. Tt iG uniortuneate 
that a space of four years elapsed between the closing of the mine and the 
construction of the militat Hinton for ideally the labour force released 
by one industry should be absorbed by another in the area. This was not 
the case. However, at the present time the whole area is relatively pros- 


perous with no significant unemployment. 


HIstoR1cL! 


Le kdson. 

The town of Edson was originally established as Heatherwood, but in 
1911, was renamed for Edson Chamberlain, vice-president and general manager 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

The steel for the railroad was laid in 1910 and the first train 
arrived in July of that year. 

Wolf Creek, ten miles east of Edson was the original site for the 
town but real estate brokers had acquired all the property with the idea 
of reselling it to the rail company, but GTP refused to buy and so Edson 
was located as a divisional point on a site including much muskeg. 

Edson became a town in September of 1911 and a two room school was 
built during the same year. A 14 piece brass band was organized, and 
remained active until 1918. 

At one time Edson was the jumping off point for the north, and mail 
for Grande Prairie was taken by stage coach and horseback, from July 1911 
BOE pki l oho): 

The Edson Leader, the first town paper, was established in 1912. In 
1914 Edson got a hospital through the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
The first child born in Edson was named Edson Reid after the town. 

Edson has been primarily a service town. 


The area derives its in- 


come from agriculture, pulp and lumber, and oil. A number of lumber and 


gas companies maintain their headquarters in this town and a gas pro- 


cessing plant has been built by Hudson Bay Gas and Oil Co 





1/ Industry and Development Survey. 


i, £tinton. 


Forests and fur trapping drew the first white settlers to the area. 
Large lumber and planing mills were located in the district, harvesting 
white spruce and pine. Beaver, muskrat, fox and mink were trapped and 
pelts marketed. 

At Prairie Creek just west of the present townsite a railway boom 
town existed from 1908 to 1911 while railroad construction was being 
carried out. The town was named for a general superintendant of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

Coal mines operated on a large scale from 1924 until 1941 when the 
last large mine closed. Smaller operations continued as late as 1946. 
Hinton has always been a major centre for big game hunting and a number 
of guides and outfitters operated in the area over the years. Oil ex- 
ploration and drilling was active in the forties. From 1943 to 1948 
wells were drilled at Brule, the Jasper Park gate, and the Muskeg River. 

In 1955 North West Pulp and Power leased 3,000 square miles of tim- 
ber land and started construction of Alberta's first pulp mill which was 
to cost $42,000,000. Operations commenced during the summer of 1957. A 
fully modern town was built to meet the needs of plant employees and 
people in the service industry. 

3. Whitecourt. 

Long before the problem of naming the town came up, the Cree Indians 
had named the location Sak-Da-Wah, meaning ''Where even the waters come 
together''. From this, Whitecourt with its growing importance as the area's 
commercial centre, has taken the slogan "Where the rivers meet", 

The story of Whitecourt's beginning goes back to 1905 when a small 
group of settlers were moving north out of Edmonton towards unsettled 
land and the Peace River district. Inevitably, some of these pioneers 
settled near the junction of the Athabasca and McLeod Rivers. Their 
numbers were increased by rumors of a rail link between Edmonton and 
Grande Prairie via Whitecourt. Surveyors for the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway plotted a rail line across the McLeod River at its junction with 
the Athabasca. Optimistic settlers saw an important divisional town 
growing on this land and began to buy the land. Unfortunately it was 


1921, sixteen years later, before the first train whistle echoed across 


ase 
the valley, and then it belonged not to the Grand Trunk Pacific but to 
the Canadian National Railroad. 

Fur trapping and lumbering were the chief industries in the area. 
Oil and gas have since been found in abundance and processing plants have 
been constructed at Windfall and Swan Hills. 

4, Evansburg. 

The dates of most of the towns in C. D. 14 coincide with the coming 
of the railroad. In 1908 Evansburg became a town. The railroad bridge 
across the Pembina River was completed in 1909. The Duke of Sutherland 
owned 40,000 acres of land in the area and started the North West Col- 
leries coal mine. In 1922 an explosion in the mine took the lives of 
two miners and in 1936 the mine closed because of an exhausted supply, 
and because there was no market to justify opening a new shaft. 

Tn 1941 a creamery began operation and has expanded in recent years. 

Sewer, water, and gas were installed in 1957. 


Recently peat moss mining has become a major industry. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of C. D. 14 is classified as boreal, having one to three 


vos Re] 
months with an average temperature of 50°F or more. The boreal zone is 


characterized by long severe winters, short summers with widely fluctuating 


conditions and generally low precipitation. To achieve reasonable coverage 


of climatic. Conditions in Gensus Division 14 it was necessary to select 


reporting stations outside the area. 


The monthly and annual temperature averages (Table Al) necessitate 


the limitation of agricultural production in C. D. 14 to cereal crops 


and cool season garden crops. 


a 1. : A 
he number of frost free days in an area is a most important de- 


terminant of crop production and as Table AI indicates the frost free 
period fluctuates wid deal yieorl Enis @ he: a A The topography of each locality 
1S mainly responsible for this variation.+/ 


Low lying areas with poor 
a es 
1/ Stated on the authori : 
ds ELCYy) Of Prog 
Ss ive: ried: essor Longley of Geography Department 
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air circulation experience a longer period of frost than those areas more 
favorably located geographically. For example at Hinton where cold air 
drains into a low lying area with no ready outlet the frost free period 


is reduced. The killing frost free period (29°F and below) normally ex- 
cedes the frost free period by 25 - 50%.2/ 


Table A-I 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF FROST FREE DAYS 


Day of Day of Number of 
Last Frost First Erost Frost-Free Days 
Carrot Creek 142 254 2 
Edson 167 241 74 
Entrance 171 237 66 
Evansburg 162 246 84 
Hinton 174 237 63 
Mayberne 164 251 87 
Medicine Lodge 174 257 2) 
Moon Lake 166 239 73 
Whitecourt 168 243 Ths 
Whitecourt Forestry 150 254 104 


NOTE: These figures are based on averages of varying number of years, 
with shorter term averages being adjusted by Professor Longley of 
the Geography Department, University of Alberta. 


Precipitation records show adequate rain fall during the summer; 
13 to 15 inches from May to September and 55 inches of snow during the 
winter. Again there is a wide variability due to the topography within 
the Census Division. For example Mayberne Lookout has 63% more rain 
than Entrance in the month of July. 
Requisites of Cereal Crop Production. 

According to A. C. Carter, Agricultural Institute Review, the 
requisites of cereal crop production are: 


1. Sufficient moisture. 


2/ This estimate is derived from plotting of the long term mean monthly 
~ minimum temperature, a method similarly employed by the Climatoligical 
Division. 
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2. A sufficiently long killing frost free period: 
3. A sufficiently long vegetation period growing season. 
4. A sufficient amount of effective heat. 
Carter“recommends a minimum of: 

1. 80 killing frost free days (28°F or below). 

2. 110 growing season days. Mean temperature of 42°F or above. 

3. 1,000 degree days (based on 42°). 

in most of C. D. 14 climatic conditions are satisfactorysanerne 
average year. The growing season is close to 150 days and the number 
of degree days is 1,800 - 2,100 according to the available information. 

However, the reliability of the data is subject to question because 
many of the recording devices are located in forestry towers and do not 
necessarily reflect the climate conditions accurately at lower altitudes. 
Personal observations indicate that crops can be grown successfully as 
far west as Edson. A survey of over 200 farm operators indicated that 
field crops froze approximately three years out of ten, and there was 
little variation within the area and between crops so far as damage from 
frost was concerned. 

In conclusion, frost is an inhibitor to crop production but may not 


be as severe in high lands as the results of the survey indicate. 





l/ Agriculture Institute Review. 
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Census Division 14 is rich in natural resources. It contains over 
fifteen billion tons of coal, vast quantities of oil and gas, and a liberal 
supply of industrial minerals, including gypsum, limestone and bentonite. 

At one time the area contained one of the best forests in western Canada 

but this has since been largely depleted as far as saw timber is concerned. 
Resources used in recreation are abundant and generally accessible. Streams, 
rivers, and excelient hunting areas offer potential. Land available for 
agriculture is limited because of forest reserves and because of poor soil 

in some areas and adverse climatic conditions. The natural resources are 
examined in some detail under the headings of land, water, forestry, 


minerals and recreation. 
LAND USE AND CLASSIFICATION 


The total area of C. D. 14 is 7,667,200 acres according to the defi- 
nition of the boundary at the present time. In the near future the area 
will be increased to be co-terminous with the improvement districts. At 
the present time part of I. D. 96 and part of I. D. 78 are not included 
in the Census Division. 

Topography varies from gently rolling hills in the east to mountainous 
terrain in the west. The majority of the area is forested. The soil is 
generally grey wooded with scattered areas of dark brown and shallow black. 
While the amount of arable land cannot be determined until a soil survey 
has been completed, indications are that the supply of land suitable for 
farming is being depleated and will be exhausted in the near future. 

Late spring and early autumn frosts are major hazards to crop production, 
particularly west of Edson and in the low lying areas in the eastern 
portion of the region. Moisture is abundant and, in fact, has been in 
excess in some years with the result that farming operations have been 


periodically delayad—! 


1/ More information on soils and topography is available from the Research 

~ Council of Alberta in the "Preliminary Soil Survey Report'': 64-2. Data 
is available on climate from the Department of Transport, Meteorological 
Branch, in "Climatic Maps of the Prairie Provinces for Agriculture, 
Climatological Studies Number 1l'' by G. A. McKay. 
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Because of these limitations the area has been zoned by the Provincial 


Government according to its suitability for agriculture. The yellow and 
white zones are available for settlement, the former being subject to the 
regulations of the Homestead Act. On the other hand, the green zone is 


withdrawn from settlement and is being reserved primarily for the production 


of wood and wood products. 


A brown zone is proposed in which agriculture may be permitted 
subject to specific leasing arrangements. 

Some early settlers continue to occupy holdings in the green Zone. 
They have an option of disposing of their holdings to the government, or 


to other parties but cannot purchase additional land from the Crown. 


This situation may be altered if minor adjustments are made to the bounda- 
ries of the zones. A study is now in progress by the Alberta Department 


of Lands and Forests to this end. Acreages of the zones are listed below. 


Table B-IL 
LAND IN G. D. 14 ACCORDING TO ZONES 


Zone No. of Acres 
Green Willmore Wilderness Park 118, O10 
Pulpwood leases 2,827,748 
Pulpwood Reserves 2,030.4 922 
Other T0290 130 
Sub-Total Gig OI oint Oo 
Yellow | 951,387 
White 


20,534 


Total /, 000,200 


Source: Forest Surveys and Planing Branch, Department of 
Lands and Forests. 


The map in the pocket of the publication depicts the green and 


yellow zones, and shows the land that is patented or leading to patent 
leased or owned by the Crown. 
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LAND_IN AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural land is located in the eastern portion of the Census 
Division with a narrow strip extending west along Highway 16 to Edson. 
Most of the soil is grey wooded and is generally low in humus content. 

In this respect this soil is inferior to soils in the grassland regions 
of Alberta. However, the area generally has more favourable moisture 
conditions. 

The total area of C. D. 14 is 7,667,200 acres. Of this total 359,975 
acres or 4.7% is farm land. (See Table B-II.) A total of 299,551 acres 
or 80.4% of the area is farmed by the owner while the remaining 60,424 
acres or 19.6% is ented The following is a summary of trends in the 
use of land for agricultural purposes: 

1. The number of farms in C. D. 14 is decreasing while the average 

size of each farm unit is increasing. 

2. The average number of improved and unimproved acres per farm in 

Census Division 14 increased by 33.6 and 2.7 acres respectively 


reom 1956 to 1961, 


Table B-II 
AREA IN FARM LAND IN C. D. 14 
1961 
Total Area Area In Per Cent Total Assessed 
In Acres Farm Land Farm Land Acreage 
Ge Ue 14 7,667,200 SRK RRS BP) 4.7 516,050 
ia Va a: 1,646,244 12642 DL. 9 259,880 
Lets Fo 921,600 -- 0.0 2,4/3 
Le 29795 1s 6 184560 75,940 4.7 L2u.Hy, 
ie Oe96 1,946, 880 14,196 0.7 14,588 
de De. LOY Regnier eh Fiheeay Jad a a We 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 5.3-1, and 1961 Annual Report, 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


1/ Census of Canada 1961, Volume 5.3-3. 
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3. The total area of farm land in the Census Division decreased by 
3.3% from 1956 to 1961, The total area of owned farm land de- 
creased by 48% while the total area of rented land increased by 5.1%. 
4. Proportionately, approximately 15% less of the improved land in 
Cc. D. 14 is used for summer fallow than in the remainder of the 


province. 
5. A significantly larger proportion of the farm land is used for 
hay and pasture in C. D. 14 than in the rest of the province, whereas, 


a significantly lower proportion of the land is used to grow wheat 


than in the rest of the province. 
NUMBER AND SIZE OF FARMS 


One of the most significant trends to appear in Census Division 14 
is that the number of farms has decreased while the average size of farm 
has imeeeasedse 

Table B-III 
INDEXES OF FARM SIZE AND NUMBER OF FARMS FOR CANADA 


(size and number in 1941 to equal 100) 


1941 LOST 1965 1980 
Farm size 100 LAY 124 129 
Farm numbers 100 92 84 80 





Source: Royal Commission on Canadats Economic Prospects; 
January 95/5) p.98 Saab tel 42, 


The projected increase in farm size from 1941 to) 1965) was .247. [ifthe 


projected decrease in the number of farms for the same period was 16%. 


-—--eeeeererror—————————————— 


1/ The 1961 Census farm definition differs from the definition used in 
the 1956 and 1951 Censuses. In the 1951 and 1956 Censuses, a farm 
was defined as a holding in which agricultural Operations were carried 
out and which was (a) three acres or more in size or (b) from one to 
three acres in size with agricultural production during the previous 
year valued at $250 or more. The 1961 farm definition was more re- 
strictive than the previous definition and some of the intercensal 
changes in the agricultural statistics for the 1956 - 1961 period were 


= 13).2 


In Alberta, from 1951 to 1961 the number of farms decreased by 13. 246/ 
while the average number of acres! per farm increased by 22.3%. In the 
same period, the number of farms in Census Division 14 decreased from PS) 
to 979 farms, or by 25.5%. Between 1951 and 1961 the average number of 
acres per farm in C. D. 14 increased from 306.5 to 370 acres (20.8%). Thus, 
the national trend towards a larger farm unit and a fewer number of farms 
would appear to be substantially smaller than the provincial and C. D. 14 
trends for the period 1951 - b96L, This trand in C.D, 14 16 more pro- 
nounced than either Alberta or Canada. 


The following table indicates the number of farms in C. D. 14 and 
Alberta since 1951. 


Table B-IIIA 
NUMBER AND SIZE OF FARMS IN C. D. 14 AND ALBERTA 


Crewe) ewe Alberta 
1951 1956 1961 1964 1951 1956 1961 
Number of farms ve 18 be Did tel il le ela FE 84,315 79,424 ANS 
Size in acres 306 Sa aor 4a7e/ Se, 580 645 


Source: Tables B-l, B-2, B-3. 


1/ From Farm Survey. 


According to a survey in 1965, the size of farms has increased con- 
siderably since 1961. The percentage of middle sized farms appears to 
have decreased, while farms of 760 to 1,119 acres have increased. 


Tables B-IV indicates the results of the survey. 





due to the change in farm definition. The 1961 definition was more 
restrictive mainly for the "three acre or more" group because a 
minimum of $50 sales of agricultural products was required whereas 
in 1956 and 1951 no minimum production or sales level was required 
if the size of farm was three acres or more. 


Refer to Tables B-1 and B-3. 


The average number of acres per farm was calculated by dividing 
total farm area by the total number of farms. 


JW |r 
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Table B-IV 
FARM SIZE IN SAMPLE 
DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS ACCORDING TO SIZE 


1965 
Size In Acres Per Cent 
10 - 69 he 
70 = 239 26 
240 - 399 26 
400 - 559 18 
560 - 759 8 
ZOO = 15 119 16 
L220 15599 4 


Source: Farm Survey by the Farm Economics Branch. 


Tables B-1, B-2, and B-3 show the percentage of the total farms in 
each location by size of farm for the years 1951, 1956 and 1961. It 
should be noted that for the province and Census Division 14, the per- 
centage of farms of less than 400 acres has decreased, while the per- 
centage of farms with more than 400 acres has increased. The greatest 
decrease in the number of farms has occured in two categories. The number 
of farms in Alberta in the 70 to 239 and the 240 to 399 acre categories 
decreased by 35% and 21.1% while the number of farms in C. D. 14 in these 
categories decreased by 40.6% and 20.6% respectively. The farms in Census 
Division 14 which have experienced the largest percentage increase in the 


total number of farms per location are those in the categories 400 - 559, 


960 - 759 and 760 to 1,119:acres; The percentage increase (actual number 


versus total number in each year) in each category from 1951 to 1961 was 


20 Diels eee opatid ed. 2% respectively. The actual number of farms in Census 


Division T4~in™the 400*= 5597acre category decreased although the per- 


centage of total farms in this category increased in 1961. The following 


figures (B-I, B-IA) indicate the relative change in size of farms for 


these years. 
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Figure B-l1A 
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CONDITION OF FARM LAND 


In determining the trends present in the use of improved and unim- 
proved farm land by locality for the period 1956 to 1961 the first point 
to note is that approximately 35% of the total farm land in Census Division 
14 and 52% of the total farm land in the province is classified as improved 
ieee A comparison of these two percentages suggests that there is less 
than an optimum utilization of the total available farm land in C. D. 14 
for agricultural purposes. 

An examination of Table B-5 indicates that! therevis a definite trend 
towards an increase in the proportion of improved land and a decrease in 
the propartion of unimproved land per farm. Between 1956 and 1961 the 
average number of improved acres per farm in the province increased from 
299.0 to 345.4 acres while the number of unimproved acres per farm in- 
creased from 279.8 to 299.7 acres. Reference to Table B-5 shows that the 
amount of improved land per farm unit expressed as a fraction of the total 
farm land per farm increased by 1.8h. 

In the five year period between 1956 and 1961 the average number of 
improved acres per farm in C. D. 14 increased from 103.0 to 136.6 acres. 

The average number of unimproved acres per farm increased from 230.7 to 
233.4 acres. Note that while the trend for C. D. 14 follows the provincial 
trend there are some significant exceptions when the figure for individual 
improvement districts are considered. First, there were two farms in 
I. D. 96 in 1961 with a total of 13,814 acres of unimproved land (Refer 
Table B-4). Ommission of these two figures would drop the average number 
of unimproved acres per farm in 1961 below the 1956 figure. In effec, 
there would have been a decrease in the average amount of unimproved land 


per farm unit in C. D. 14. Secondly, in IT. D# Feed 1.0. 95, the average 


number of unimproved acres per farm decreased from 195.7 and 280.5 acres 
in 1956 to 187.5 and 250.1 acres respectively in 1961 (Refer Table B-5). 
The average number of acres of improved farm land in the sample farms was 


172.5 acres per farm and unimproved land was 268.6 acres. In percentages 
tJ 





Li ibid. 
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39.1% of the farm land was improved compared to the 1961 Census Division 14 
per cent of 31.1%. It appears then that the area of improved farm land 

has increased substantially. Thus, the trend towards larger farms with 

an increasing percentage of improved land per farm is more pronounced for 


the majority of farm land in Census Division 14 than in the province. 


LAND USE 


An examination of Table B-5 indicates several substantial differences 
between the provincial and Census Division 14 trends. However, it appears 
that the percentage of improved land under crops in the province differs 
only slightly from that in C. D. 14. In 1961 an average of approximately 
62% of the improved land in the province and 67% of the improved land in 
C. D. 14 was under crop. Note that the percentage of land under crop in 
I. D. 95 increased from 64.9% in 1956 to 74.4% in 1961. This increase is 
explained by noting that the total farm land area in I. D. 95 decreased by 


24.4%. The majority of this decrease occurred in the unimproved land. 


Figure B-2 
USE OF FARM LAND IN CG. D. 14 (acres) - 1961 
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Source: Census of Canada 1961, Agriculture, Bulletin 5.3-1. 
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TENURE AND CONDITION OF FARM LAND 


Land tenure in 1961 indicated that 299,551 acres were owned while 
60,424 acres were rented. The proportion is approximately the same in 
all improvement districts with the exception of 1. D. 96 where a higher 
proportion of land is owned. 

In Census Division 14 the area of farm land owned has decreased while 
the area of farm land rented has increased. Between 1956 and 1961 the area 
of farm land owned in C. D. 14 decreased by 4.8% and the area rented in- 


creased by eet 


However, the total area of all farm land in ©. D. 14 
decreased by 3.3%. These trends for Census Division 14 are diametrically 
opposed to those found in the province. From 1956 to 1961 the area of 
farm land owned in Alberta increased by 7.8% and the area of farm land 
rented decreased by 6.4%. The total area of all farm land in the province 
increased by 2.7h. 

It is estimated that in 1965, 86.7% of the farm land was owned 
while the remaining 13.3% was rented. In Census Division 14, in 1961, 
83.2% of the farm land was owned. It appears that the area of farm 
land owned has increased in Census Division 14 since 1961, indicating 
that the demand for farm land has increased. 

An examination of Census Division 14 for the period 1956 to 1961 by 
improvement err ret ss yields important information with respect to in- 
creases in total farm area. Two of the five improvement districts in 
Census Division 14 experienced a decrease in total farm eatin In Im- 
provement District 95 there was a decrease of 21,925 acres or 22.4% in 


the total farm land area. In I. D. 109 the total farm land decreased by 


4,644 acres or 5.7%. The amount of farm land owned in I. D. 95 expressed 


as a per cent of the total farm land in the improvement districts decreased 


yer? LOSGrversus 1961)..0°In' 1D © 100% the percentage of owned land as 


compared to the total area of farm land decreased by 2. lier late eOe go 


the total farm land area increased by fifty-five pore Although the 


total farm land area in 1. D. 78 remained virtually unchanged, the area 


of farm land owned decreased by 2.8% and the area of farm land rented 





/ 
i/ Refer to Table B-4, Land Use and Classification (area of farm land) 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM LAND 
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increased by the same amount. In I. D. 96 the total farm land increased 


from zero to L4,196 acres, In 1. D,. 79 there is no land area which is 


classified as farm land. 


Figure B-3 
AREA OF FARM LAND OWNED AND RENTED 
IN ALBERTA, CENSUS DIVISION 14 
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Figure B-4 


CONDITION OF TOTAL IMPROVED FARM LAND 
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Figure B-5 


PERCENTAGE OF FARM LAND IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
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A wide discrepancy between Alberta and C. D. 14 occurs in the per- 
centage of improved land summer fallowed. Between 1951 and 1961 the per- 
centage of improved land summer fallowed in the province varies between 
27.8% and 29.5% .2/ In C. D. 14 for the same period the per cent of im- 


proved land summer fallowed decreased from 17.9% to 14.0%. Approximately 





1/ The relatively high percentage of summer fallow in Alberta is due to 
x the extensive use of this practice by farmers in the southern part of 


the province. 
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15% less of the total improved land is used-for summer fallow in C. D. 14 
than in the province. C. D. 14 has the lowest percentage of summer fallow 
per total improved land area of any census division in Alberta. 

The provincial and Gensus Division 14 trends differ in the percentage 
of total improved land used as pasture. Between 1951 and 1961 the per- 
centage of improved land under pasture in the province increased from 5.0% 
to 6.5% while in Cc. D. 14, the percentages increased from 10.1% to 12.7%. 


There are two points to be considered. First, there appears to be a trend 


both in Alberta and Census Division 14 towards utilization of a greater 


i/ All other includes rye, flax, mixed grains, rapeseed, and oats for hay. 
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percentage of improved land as pasture. Secondly, the percentage of im- 
proved land used for pasture in C. D. 14 is approximately double that of 
the province. In effect, on the average, grass-cattle operations are more 
prevalent in Census Division 14 than in the rest of the province. 

The third category of land use to be considered is the percentage of 
total improved land classified as "other''. This item includes the area of 
barn yards, gardens, lanes and roads in farms, areas of cultivated land 
that were lying idle, being neither summer fallowed nor cropped, and areas 
of new breaking that had not been seeded to crop. Areas from which sod is 
being sold for lawn sodding purposes are also included. Between 1956 and 
1961 approximately 2.1% of the improved land in the province and 5.3% of 
the improved land in C. D. 14 was classified as "tother''. Between 1956 and 
1961 the percentage of total unimproved farm land in woodland in Alberta 
decreased from 13.0% to 9.7% while the percentage in C. D. 14 decreased 
from 39.0% to 29.4%. The percentage of the total unimproved farm land 
classified as other increased from 87.0% to 90.3% in the province and from 
61% to 70.6% in C. D. 14. It is apparent that the woodland portion of the 
total farm land in the province and C. D. 14 is gradually decreasing. Iwo 
main reasons may account for this decrease. First, a portion of the wood- 
land is being cleared and broken and placed under crops or pasture. Secondly, 
the trees suitable for pulp mills, or lumber mills are cut down and the 
remaining woodland is used as a brush pasture for cattle. Note that the 
per cent decrease in the total area of unimproved land in the province 
(1956 versus 1961) is small when compared to C. D. 14 (1.8% versus 5.9%). 
This is not surprising considering the fact that in 1956 approximately 
69.0% of the total farm land in C. D. 14 was unimproved. In general, it 
appears that the total farm land in C. D. 14 is decreasing, the total 
farm land classified as woodland is decreasing and the percentage of unim- 


proved land classifed as other is increasing. 


IMPROVED LAND UNDER CROPS 


Table B-6 shows the percentage of total acres per farm of crop land 


by specific type of crop for the province and C. D. 14. This shows that 
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from 1956 to 1961 the area of crop land under tame hay in C. D. 14 in- 
creased from 30.2% to 40.4%. During the same period the average number 
of acres of crop land in the province under tame hay increased from 11.0% 
to 16.0%. Thus, approximately o4%, more of the crop land in C. D. 14 is 
utilized for tame hay than in the rest of the province. The percentage 
of crop land devoted to cereal crops inc. D. 14 closely approximates the 
provincial averages except in the percentage of crop land planted to wheat. 
Approximately 66% less crop land is planted to wheat in C. D. 14 than in 
the rest of the province. In effect the chief difference in crop land 
use betweeniG. D. l4 and the province “is “In the percentage of crop land 
under tame hay and wheat. It would appear that the percentage of hay 
steadily increased since 1956. Wheat also has had a moderate increase 
while oats have declined. 

There are a variety of other crops which account for a small pro- 
portion of the total area utilized for crop land. Tables B-8 and B-9 do 
not show any area of crop land under legumes. This is unfortunate because 
it is desirable to have an estimate of the role legumes play in the ro- 
tation of crop cycles in CG. D. 14. Legumes play an important role in the 
maintenance of the soil nutrient level in grey wooded soils. Legumes in 
Census Division 14 are used for seed in hay production. In certain instances 
alfalfa or red clover may be the only constituent of the tame hay production 
on a farm. Generally, most of the hay mixtures in the area contain brome, 


timothy and legume. The major legumes grown for seed are alsike and red 


cllover. 


a 
WATER RESOURCES 


The survey area may be called the head waters of the Athabasca River 
Branch Basin which, in turn, forms part of the Arctic water shed. The 
district is totally contained within the Athabasca River Branch Basin, 
with the exception of a small portion of I. D. 79, which drains into the 
Brazeau River. The Brazeau is a tributary of the North Saskatchewan which 
in turn forms part of the Hudsons Bay water shed. Some of the main tri- 
butaries to the Athabasca River within the area are the McLeod, Pembina, 
Lobstick, Berland, and Wildhay Rivers. Further information on the presence 
of lakes and streams is available in the fishing portion of the recreation 
section. 

Hydrometric data available from the Water Resources Branch is as 
follows: 


1. Athabasca River at Entrance 


Total flow for year 4,572,000 acre-feet 
Minimum flow eRe Re rae 
Maximum flow 27,090 CC, LS. 


2. McLeod River above Embarras River 


Total flow for year 553,400 acre-feet 
Minimum flow BANC. iis. 
Maximum flow 13,060 c.f ss. 


3. McLeod River near Wolf Creek 


Total run-off for year 1,152,000 acre-feet 
Minimum flow 256; c.eosh 
Maximum flow Pag HU! Ce Dee 


4, Pembina River below Paddy Creek 


Total run-off for year 322,000 acre-feet 
Minimum flow Tid tee oh a Sn 
Maximum flow SG 00Gec tvou neste) 


5. Pembina River near Entwistle 


Total run-off for year 449,300 acre-feet 
Minimum flow 20 Cea eae 
Maximum flow 7 LHO (cy Ess 


6. Wolf Creek at Highway 16 
Total run-off for year 89,470 acre-feet 
Minimum flow LA onic beads 
Maximum flow Ze OAU LCN im Gs 


Pyne 


An indication of the size of the Athabasca may be obtained by com- 
paring it with the Saskatchewan. Outside the survey area at Athabasca, 
the total discharge of the Athabasca River in the year 1957 - 1958 was 
measured 10,780,000 acre-feet. At the same time the North Saskatchewan 
River at Edmonton had a total discharge of 5,976,000 acre-feet, or roughly 


half the size of the Athabasca. 


In addition to surface water, ground water is common to the area. 


L/ 


An aquifer— of considerable size is reported in the vicinity of Edson. 
Preliminary study by the Research Council of Alberta has indicated that 
the water is relatively free of salts. Currently studies are under way 
to determine the area, volume of water, etc. of the aquifer. 

The conservation and utilization of water resources in CG. Di rare 
currently being studied by the Water Resources Branch of the Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture. They have proposed a network of dams and reser- 
yoirs which will serve to: (1) regulate water flow, (2) control flooding, 
(3) reduce pollution, (4) divert stream flow. Tentative sites are located 
on the Pembina, Athabasca, McLeod, Berland and Wildhay Rivers. Plans in- 
clude the diversion of part of the rivers comprising the Arctic water shed 
into the Hundson Bay system, providing water for more densely populated 
urban areas e.g. Edmonton. 

Water is one of the most abundant resources in the area and is one 
of the major items to be considered in attracting new industries. The 
pulp mills will be by far the largest users of water in the area, but 
even so, use only a very small quantity of the water available. 

Pollution is a problem in certain areas and it is hoped that through 


legislation and voluntary action this problem may be rectified. 


1/ Underground stream. 
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FORESTRY 


Prior to 1956, the majority of the forest resources in the area were 
utilized in the lumber industry. This industry primarily consisted of a 
large number of small, independent sawmill operators who sold their rough 
lumber outside the area (e.g. Edmonton) and a few large lumber companies 
who owned their saw and planer mills and shipped their lumber to various 
Canadian and foreign markets. Seasonal characteristics of the employment 
requirements of the lumber industry affected the composition and the orien- 
tation of the labour force. Large numbers of men were required in the 
"bush" in the winter to produce the rough sawn lumber but relatively few 
men were required in the summer to plane and ship the finished lumber. 
Thus, after spring "break-up'' there were a large number of men seeking 
employment. 

The permanent residents in C. D. 14 partially solved this problem of 
seasonal unemployment. Many of the workers in the lumber industry estab- 
lished their place of residence on farms. During the spring, summer and 
early fall they worked on their farms and during the winter months they 
worked in the ''bush''. The lumber workers who did not have farms usually 
found employment in construction works in C. D. 14 or in Edmonton. Thus 
the labour force in C. D. 14 partly consisted of a transient population 
who relied on at least two industries for their main source of income. 

The establishment of the pulp mill in Hinton in 1956 did not disrupt 
the seasonal nature of the work available in the forest industry. The 
winter employment available in the lumber industry gradually decreased 
but the winter employment opportunities available in the woodland section 
of the pulp mill industry absorbed the majority of these workers. However, 
the supply of labour derived from the decrease in the number of saw mills 
in the lumber industry did not provide a sufficiently large labour force 
for the pulp mill. The result was that the North West Pulp and Power 
Company was obliged to import pulp cutters from eastern Canada. 

There are at least three major effects of the pulp mill on the em- 
ployment and income of the labour force in C. D. 14. First, the composition 
of the labour force has changed. The pulp mill employs approximately 550 


technical, clerical, professional and management people at the plant in 
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Hinton. These people have a stable source of employment and are paid a 
relatively high wage. In effect, the talents and skills available in the 
labour force in C. D. 14 have been increased and diversified. Secondly, 
the size of the labour force engaged in the forest industry has increased. 
The pulp mill provides employment not only in its office, woodland and 
plant section, but it also provides employment in the trucking of pulp, 
road construction, etc. Furthermore, there are certain lumber companies 
which have an agreement with the pulp company under which they remove 
ties and lumber from lease areas and sell the cordwood they remove to the 
pulp mill. This provides an additional source of employment for the people 
of the area. Thirdly, since January 1, 1965 the pulp mill has initiated 
a policy which will stabilize the employment pattern of the labour force 
engaged in its woodland section. The pulp mill is attempting to secure 
a sufficiently large permanent labour force to enable it to cut pulp on 
a year round basis. This policy will provide a relatively permanent source 
of employment and income in a sector of the economy which traditionally, 
has been seasonal in nature. One would expect a marked change in the con- 
sumption and savings patterns of this woodland labour force. This may be 
reflected by an increased demand for new housing, different foods, clothing, 
furnasnings, etc. 

Thus, the advent of the pulp and paper industry has resulted in a 
larger and more stabilized source of income and employment for people in 
Cc. D. 14. In addition, the forest management programs carried out jointly 
by the Alberta Forest Service and North West Pulp and Power Co. Ltd. 
ensure that the present forest resources will not be depleted. Therefore 
the net effect of the pulp and paper industry in C. D. 14 has been to in- 
still a greater degree of stability in a resource base which serves as one 
of the main springs for the economic development of Census Division 14. 

In Census Division 14 approximately 90% of the total area of 7,667,200 
acres is within the green zone. There are 4.25 million acres of forested 
land (excluding portion of Wilderness Park in C. D. 14) capable of ‘sus= 


taining an estimated annual allowable cut which is substantially in excess 


of current production. The value of the annual estimated production of the 


forest industry in C. D. 14 is second in magnitude only to the annual 
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production of the oil and gas industry. Since 1951252,2/ the value of forest 
products has increased by approximately 85% under the stimulus of a very 
rapidly expanding pulp and paper industry. 

While pulp production has been growing, accounting for approximately 
70% of the total value of forest production in C. D. 14 in 1964-65, production 
of other forest products has been declining. In 1951-52,—/ 83.1 million 
£.b.m. (foot board measure) of lumber were produced but by 1961-622! the 
figure had dropped to 31.7 million f.b.m. However, by 1964-65 lumber pro- 
duction had recovered to a volume of 41.4 million f.b.m. Similarly, rail- 
way ties dropped from 1.1 million pieces in 1951-52 to 0.1 million pieces 
in 1961-62 but recovered slightly to 0.2 million by 1964-65. In 1951-52 
there was no production of coniferous or poplar plywood or pulpwood but in 
1961-62 production was substantial. 

The problem of utilization is essentially administrative in nature. 
That is, with more effective methods of disposal, protection and reforest- 
ation, along with a more intensive utilization of forest resources, the 
area is capable of producing much more on a sustained yield basis. To 
this end, important steps have been taken in the recent past and more sig- 
nificant steps are imminent. The establishment of the pulp mill at Hinton 
was the most important step yet taken in this area. A pulp mill is able 
to utilize sizes and species of timber which have been previously unmer- 
chantable. Moreover, to ensure itself an adequate supply of pulpwood on 
a sustained basis, the mill has undertaken a program of reforestation which 
surpasses any scale efforts to date. North Western Pulp and Power and 
MacMillan Bloedel have secured agreements with the Government of Alberta 
under which approximately 2,827,748 acres within Census Division 14 are 
held under lease with additional options on a reserve area of 2,058,922 
acres. In other words, at the present time the pulp companies either lease 
or have options to lease 83% of the green zone excluding Willmore Wilder- 


ness Park, in Cc. D. 14. 


1/ No manufacturing of either pulpwood or lumber is included in this 
value, e.g. rough lumber only. 


2/ Source: Forest Surveys and Planning Branch. 


3/ 1961 figures include value of miscellaneous cian te which are not 
"available for 1951 or 1964. 
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In addition to the timber available in the area for lumber production 
outside the control of the pulp mills, it is anticipated that considerable 
quantities will be harvested from the lease and reserve areas. The Alberta 
Forest Service may sell timber in the reserve areas of N.W.P.&P. until 1968 
and has reserved sawlog quotas in the MacMillan Bloedel Limited lease and 
reserve areas. Furthermore, the pulp companies may remove or permit the 
removal of overmature timber for sawlog use. 

There appears to be little doubt that the establishment of the pulp- 
wood economy in the largest portion of the area has restrained the indis- 
criminate exploitation of forest resources. The exhaustion of immature 
timber has been averted by the acceptance of a new philosophy which denies 
the inevitability of boom and bust through controlled harvests. A degree 
of stability and prosperity is predicted for the forest industry which 
until recently, has been thought impossible as long as licensees were tran- 
sients without any enduring or inherent interest in the forests themselves, 
or in the communities which grew out of the exploitation of this resource. 
Government objectives and those of industry have found common’ ground in 
their determination to achieve a perpetual forest resource with the con- 
sequent expectation that there will be an adequate supply of raw materials 


1/ 


of satisfactory quality.— 
The problem of the disposal of timber in management units outside the 

lease and reserve areas remains. In the past, timber has been allocated 

on a basis of competetive bidding, a practice which has led to chaotic dis- 

tribution and gross overbidding by those small operators who are not 

equipped to function under burdensome operating costs, and who are unable 

to expend funds on the restoration of the forest resources which they have 


exploited. Moreover, operators had no assurance that a continuing supply 


of timber would be available to them. Recently, the Legislature of Alberta 


has given the Forest Service authority to implement a quota system of dis- 


tribution which, it is hoped, will establish a balance between production 


and allowable cut on a perpetual basis. Each Management unit is to be 


treated as a complete entity; and quotas will not be transferable from one 
unit to another. The annual allowable cut will be allocated to the estab- 


lished licensees and will be pro-rated on the basis of the average 





i/ R. D. Loomis - Paper on the Forest Industry in Alberta. P.8 
9 e e 
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production of each licensee over the past years. Any excess allowable 
cut in these units and all of the allowable cut in management units in 
which there are no established Operators quotas, will be sold. In all 
cases quotas are expected to be long term but circumstances will dic- 
tate that a renewable time limit be placed on most quotas. Moreover, it 
is anticipated that all quotas will be reviewed periodically because of 
variations in inventory, which result from growing conditions, reforest- 
ation, changes in utilization or a revision of inventory estimates. 

The quota system, implemented in the spring of 1966, has a con- 
siderable number of advantages. 

1. Transients will be eliminated. It will no longer be possible 
for an operator to go into an area, cut it out, and leave. Henceforth, 
it will be in the best interests of the operator to lend his full sup- 
port and co-operation to the Forest Service in its efforts to manage the 
forests of Alberta on a sustained yield basis. 

2. Speculators will be discouraged; first, because the amount of 
timber sold at auction will be greatly diminished and second, because 
the market value of a quota will be quite high, thus requiring a large 
capital outlay. Moreover, purchasers of quotas will not be allowed to 
sit on a stand of timber waiting for favorable market conditions. 

3. With "spheres of interest'’ established in the various forests, 
long-term interests of government and industry will coincide. 

4. Small operators will be protected. The reservation of some al- 
lowable cuts in certain management units for small sales will afford small 
operators a measure of protection. 

5. ‘Small scale operators who have a quota will have a salable com- 
modity. 

6. The number of small units will be diminished because: 

a. future sales will be, for the most part, of such a size 
(i.e. volume) as to permit profitable operation, and 

b. the marketability of quotas will encourage a consolidation 
at a rate which was previously impossible. 

To summarize, the implementation of the quota system will tend to 
stabilize production and employment in an industry which should gradually 


expand with improved organization and new long-term goals. 
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The implementation of the quota system will also present certain 
problems in as much as it fails to provide the answer to some of tue 
currently developing enigmas. A short discussion of some of the major 
problems follows. 

1. Some quota grants will be of such a volume as will encourage 
small operations which may be unprofitable to the full time operator. 

2, A few current operators will have no quotas. Operators in the 
N.W.P.&P. Co. Ltd. lease areas will not have a quota and those who have 
been operating on a small scale ina management unit, which is rapidly 
being depleted, may be faced with a similar situation. If sufficient 
capital is available, the operation may buy into another management unit. 
However, when sufficient capital is not available, alternatives become 
limited. The operator may: 

a. work within the lease areas under agreement with one of the 

pulp companies; 

b. work in the forest industry for wages; 

c. undertake a new vocation. 

Leases in C. D. 14 have a considerable amount of over-mature timber 
and in the short run it is expected that there will be ample opportunity 
for sub-contracting. Total cutting operations coupled with the require- 
ments of the proposed pulp mill will mean that in both the short and long 
run there will be a very strong demand for labour which is skilled in 
woods operations; the demand will exceed the supply capabilities of the 
area itself, at least in the short run. 

3. Some quotas will have limited economic appeal. Small quotas 


situated in more or less isolated areas or with poor quality timber may 


have little market value. 


4. A basic requirement of cutting timber will be the reforestation 


of cut-over areas. Enforcement of reforestation policies may be a problem 


in some cases. 


5. Management units are to be treated as separate entities and 


quotas will not be transferable from one unit to another. This will tend 


to lead to inequitable distribution of timber on a basis of fortulitys Jhon 


example, where there are few operators and a large allowable cut, operators 


are likely to be much better off than where the allowable cut is less than 


the sum of the quotas of the established licensees. Secondly, if the 
> 
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allowable cut in one management unit shculd fall while Liwieerising in 
others, the licensees in that area wil: carry more than their share of the 
burden because, to maintain operations at a given level would mean pur- 
chasing a quota in some other unit. 

The quota system in its present form is a step in the right direction 
but does not provide final answers to all problems. However, those people 
whose incomes will be most seriously affected are those who have insuf- 
ficient capital to relocate and who reject, by choice, employment in the 
pulp industry as wage earners. Our studies have indicated that many of 
these would be better off financially if they would accept employment in 
the pulp industry. Essentially, the quota system will accelerate and regu- 
larize the process of consolidation, thereby bringing into sharp focus the 
problems of the small operator. It may be concluded that many will benefit 
at minimal cost to a very few. 

In the near future the pulp industry will likely add to its importance 
with the construction of the MacMillan and Bloedel Mill. As was the case 
with the Hinton Mill, this mill will support the economy of the surrounding 
area. The agreement made by the company calls for an initial investment of 
a minimum of $30 million for a plant, which will produce a minimum of 600 
tons of pulp daily. It is anticipated that the initial investment will be 
substantially above the minimum figure. This means that a very large sum 
of money will be injected into the local economy as soon as construction 
begins and a steady flow will commence with the start of production. 

Detailed timber production data for C. D. 14 is included in Table B-10. 
While the value of wood products varies over time, the output in dollars 
provides an indication of the trend in production. Pulpwood production 
has become the dominant wood product of the area and will increase in im- 
portance with the commencement of operations of another mill. An indication 
of the change in production is given in the following table. (Table B-V.) 

The number of operators is perhaps a more accurate indication of the 
activity in the industry. In 1958, there were /2 operators engaged in 
sawing and planing lumber. This number was reduced to 34 in 1961 and de- 
clined further to 30 in 1964. The majority of operators were small pro- 


ducers, many on a part time basis. 


may 


Table B-V . 
VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTS CUT IN CG. D. 14 


(millions of dollars) 


1951-52 1961-62 1964-65 


Lumber Syst 1.1 ays 
Pulpwood Oye 8, 4.6 6.8 


Other eae) 0.3 0.4 ) 
| 


Source: Alberta Forest Service. 





VOLUME OF PULPWOOD AND SAWTIMBER 


The tree cover is predominantly pine with aspen forming the second 
most abundant species. Volume by species and by pulpwood or sawtimber 


is shown in the following table. 


Table B-VI 
VOLUME OF WOOD 


in Census Division 14 


PULPWOOD SAWTIMBER 
(millions (billions foot- 
SPECIES of cords) board measure) 
White Spruce 8.0 4.4 
Black Spruce é ges) = 
Balsam amr Cs) 
Pine 2000 ome 
Total 36.8 1 be) 
Aspen Let me) 
Source: 


Forestry Surveys and Planning Branch, 1965 


NOTE: Based on aerial Surveys from 1950 to 1961, 
Pulpwood: tree diameter 4! — gn (generally) 
Sawtimber: tree diameter 10" + (generally). 
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Over fifty per cent of the volume of pulpwood and sawtimber is 
located within the present pulpwood lease areas, and is therefore con- 
trolled primarily by the pulp companies. A large proportion of the 
remainder is in the reserve areas, leaving a small fraction of the total 
volume in areas outside the leases and reserves. See Table B-14 for 
further details. 

On a sustained yield basis, annual potential production of pulp 
in the smaller tree diameter classes is estimated to be 921 thousand 
cords. Similarly in sawlog sized trees, the annual potential production 
of sawtimber is 184.2 million board feet. Potential cut by land classifi- 


cation is shown below. 


Table B-VII 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL POTENTIAL CUT 
1965 
CONIFEROUS CONIFEROUS 
PULPWOOD SAWTIMBER 
thousand 
cords Pepsi. 
Pulpwood leases 906,726 109 624 
Pulpwood reserves 219),002 59,545 
Green zone (outside pulp 
leases and reserves 116,433 14,476 
Yellow zone 22220 560 
Total 921,064 184,202 — 


Source: Forestry Surveys and Planning Branch 1965. 


Be abe 
Pulpwood, in general, refers to trees four to nine inches in diameter 


and sawtimber, in general, refers to trees ten inches and over. 


Further data on volumes of the various species is available in 


Table B-15, appendix. 
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MINERALS 


OIL AND GAS 


The development of the oil and gas resources in C. D. 14 has occurred 
in the last ten years. The characteristic pattern of development of these 
two new resources has affected the economic growth of the area. It is 
suggested that the oil and gas industry has the highest capital to labour 
ratio of any of the primary industries located in C. D. 14. Furthermore, 
the total value of the output from the gas and oil fields far 
exceeds the value of the produce sold from the other primary industries. 

The initial effect of the gas and oil industry on the economy of 
C. D. 14 was to add hundreds of workers to the labour force. The upsurge 
in the demand for goods and services by the various members of the oil 
drilling construction and pipeline crews in the area was of a relatively 
short run nature but it induced business men to invest in new stores, 
hotels, auto courts, etc. In effect, the large fixed capital formation 
undertaken by the gas and oil companies resulted in the importation of 
large numbers of skilled workmen, machinery and services into the area. 

CG. D. 14 could not provide the specialized equipment and labour required 
in this process but it could provide many of the retail and personal 
services required by the labour force. The result was that a large in- 
vestment by a primary industry induced a relatively large investment in 
the tertiary industries. Thus, it is partially due to the influence of 
the investment in gas and oil during the past ten years that towns such 
as Edson and Whitecourt have experienced their rapid rate of growth. 

It is suggested that the portions of the tertiary industries in towns 
which have developed primarily because of the oil and gas boom would be- 
gin to enter a recession as soon as the major portion of the labour force 
moves into new fields of exploration that are beyond towns! spheres of 
influence. This would not appear to have happened in either Whitecourt 
or Edson. There are at least two reasons for this. First, sulphur ex- 

L7 


traction plants have been or are being erected near Whitecourt— and Edson. 





1/ There is also a small plant near Whitecourt which supplies ''natural" 
4] gas to the town. 
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Figure B-/7 
LOCATION OF OIL AND GAS FIELDS 
IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
1961 
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inGe, there is a relatively stable source of income and employment for 
the workers employed in these plants. Secondly, there are small numbers 
of workers engaged in maintenance and oil servicing of the gas and oil 
installations in the area. Thirdly, both Whitecourt and Edson have re- 
source bases other than gas and oil which give employment and income to 
the residents in their service areas. In the Edson area two of the 
resource bases (pulp and agriculture) have been consistently expanding. 
The services industries in Whitecourt are not oriented to the agri- 
cultural industry in its immediate vicinity. It is suggested that any 
decrease in the demand for goods and services due to the decrease in the 
labour force employed by the gas and oil industries could at the most only 
have a short run effect on employment and income levels in the Whitecourt 
area. MacMillan Bloedel have indicated that construction will commence by 
1968. The effect of erecting a pulp mill in Whitecourt or in its im 
mediate vicinity would be to create another "boom" period for the town. 

In summation, it appears that the induced investment carried out by 
the tertiary industries in order to capitalize on the short run demand 
for goods and services arising from the transient workers employed by the 
oil and gas industry has not resulted in an oversupply of tertiary services. 

Crude oil production rose from 11,393,000 pple in? 1959 ‘to 74 742,000 
bbls. in 1964 (Table B-11); raw gas production jumped from 12,185 beceteed 
imu 1959 to 162,721 b.c.f. in 1964 (Table B-12). 

Oil reserves in the area as of December 31, 1963 totalled 1,697 
millions of stock tank bbls. Table B-VIII). However, since the initiation 
of water injection schemes, it is expected that revised estimates of re- 
serves will double estimates based on natural depletion. The estimated 
300 billion bbls. of reserves in the Athabasca "'tar sands'' represent a 
potential competitor for oil production throughout the province. However, 
pipeline development and construction, for the time being, gives a trans- 
portation advantage to developed areas, including Census Division 14. 

With the completion of the gas pipeline joining the Edson field to 


the main transportation network and the decision in November, 1964 to 





1/ bbls. - barrels. 
2/ b.c.f. - billions of cubic feet. 
Syl stock tank barrel = 1 standard barrel 


cr aes 


increase exports from the province, increased production of natural gas, is 


anticipated in Census Division 14. 


Table B-VIII 
PROVED RESERVES OF CRUDE OIL IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
December 31, 1963 





N N 
IP GERILAD CARSON CREEK NORTH JUDY CREEK PEMBINAN/ VIRGINIA HILLSN/ 
POOL Beaverhill Beaverhill Beaverhill Cardium Beaverhill 
Lake A Lakes Bia Lake A&B Lake 


Original Crude Oil in 
Place (Millions of 


Se Toaeb Lee 68 200 770 4,300 460 
Recovery Factor 
Prachion ies Oe res) Area slA"M Wels 
O25 
Area pw 
0.45 


Initial Recoverable 

Crude Oil (Millions . 

OL See -Bbls®) 10 302/ 270 1,1302/ 782! 
Cumulative Production 

to December 31, 1963 

(Millions of S.T. 

Bbls.) ie Oe] iL) 58) 59422 Oral 
Remaining Recoverable 

Gruden Orleasm ole 

December 31, 1963 

(Millions of S.T. 


Bbls.) S60 Yes 290ie 1. pipe see =| 68.9 
Census Division 14 Total Reservesi.097 Milidons of Stock Tank Barrels. 


l/  S.T. Boils. - Stock Tank Barrels. 


2/ Fluid injection systems are in operation but no additional recoverable reserves 
are attributed to them as yet. 


3/ Increase reserves attributable to fluid injection schemes. 


N/ Not wholly within Census Division 14. 
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TOTAL RAW GAS PRODUCTION IN CG. D. 14 
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Figure B-9 
ESTIMATED CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION IN C. D. 14 
For Years 1955* = 1964 
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* Production before 1955 negligible. 


Source: Industry and Development Report on C, D. 14, 
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There are two factors of primary importance which severely limit 
the applicability of any conclusions drawn regarding the oil and gas in- 
dustry. Firstly, this industry is highly capital intensive and any develop- 
ment undertaken will be carried out by large corporate structures with 
extensive research facilities. It is anticipated that they will continue 
to rely on these facilities and to operate independently of any recom- 
mendations presented after this necessarily cursory examination. Secondly, 
the Oil and Gas Conservation Board operates to effectively to control prod- 
uction so that maximum production will result from existing reserves, 
and "to afford each owner the opportunity of obtaining his share of the 
production of any pool". In other words, efforts by a given locality or 
district to encourage development are restricted. 

Employment in the oil and gas industry is characterized by a very 
high degree of variability. Drilling operations are sporadic and crews 
tend to be quite specialized and highly mobile. The construction 
of a plant or a pipe line requires the application of extensive amounts 


of labour but for limited periods only. 


COAL RESOURCES 


Initially, coal provided the primary source of industrial 
power for the province. Operations in C. D. 14, supplying much of the 
total supply of coal, have been a major contribution to this source. 
However, because the power market is dynamic and the most economical source 
of power will dominate the market, coal mining operations have felt the 
pressure of competition from both other coal fields and other power sources, 
for example natural gas and oil. This has resulted in diminishing coal 
production and increasing production of oil and natural gas in 
the area. 

Problems facing the coal industry are such that the limitations on 
coal development are market limitations - that is, resources will be de- 
veloped only under such conditions as will allow a competitively priced 
end product to be placed at the disposal of the consumer. As lower cost 
coal has become available, production in C. D. 14 has declined from the 


1949 total of over two million tons to the 1964 total of sixteen thousand 





eye 


tons, with no production from Mountain Park, Prairie Creek or Whitecourt. 


Estimated coal reserves are approximately 15 billion tons, and are 
classified into groups according to quality. Much of the coal in the area 


is said to be in Group I, a grade which is unsurpassed in Western Canada 


in commercial quantities. The following two pages, along with Table B-18 
appendix, refer to the quality and quantity of coal in the area. 


Group I 

Low volatile, non-coking and coking bituminous coals. Range of 
typical analysis: moisture 1% to 2h, ash 8% to 10%, volatile matter 10% 
to 16%, fixed carbon 73% to 80%, heat value 14,000 to 14,200 B.T.U. per 


pound. 


Group II 

Medium and high volatile coking bituminous coals. Range of typical 
analysis: moisture 14 to 4%, ash 8% to 15%, volatile matter 20% to 36%, 
fixed carbon 46% to 65%, heat value 12,000 to 13,500 B.T.U. per pound. 


Group III 
High volatile C bituminous non-coking coals. Range of typical 


analysis: moisture 7% to 12h, ash 7% to 13%, volatile matter 32% to 35%, 
fixed carbon 41% to 50%, heat value 10,400 to 11,900 B.T.U. per pound. 


Group IV 
Sub-bituminous A and B non-coking coals. Range of typical analysis: 


moisture 16% to 25%, ash 6% to 12%, volatile matter 26% to 32h, fixed 
carbon 38% to 45%, heat value 8,500 tp 10,000 B.T.U. per pound. 


Group V 
Sub-bituminous B and C non-coking coals. Range of typical analysis: 


moisture 24% to 30%, ash 5% to 9%, volatile matter 27% to 30%, fixed 


carbon 35% to 40%, heat value 7,700 to 9,000 B.T.U. per pound. 


Source: Schedule B, Alberta Coal Sales Act. 


Coalspur 


Smoky 


Brule 


Prairie Creek 


Whitecourt 


Pembina 


EMPLOYMENT 


a (HR 
Extremely large reserves of Group III coal exist in this 
area and are all underground. Further development in this 
area would depend on the development of a local market and 
the only potential purchaser of any significance currently 
employs natural gas aS a power source. 
Efforts are currently being made to exploit reserves in 
this area. 
This area has large reserves of Goup II coal but adequate 
reserves of coal of equal quality exist in areas which are 
more accessible and in which operations are already estab- 
lished. 
Reserves in the Prairie Creek area are extensive, but again 
demand is not sufficient to evoke any efforts of develop- 
ment in this area. 
This area should be considered to have no economic coal 
resources for production in the forseeable future. 
The extremely rich field at Wabamun is located outside of 
Census Division 14. The single mine currently in operation 
in the C. D. 14 portion of the Pembina field should have 
ample reserves for continued operations for the forseeable 


future. 


The number of workers employed in the coal industry has declined dras- 


tically since 1949. This decline has been the result of the cessation of 


operations of many small mining organizations and the extensive mechani- 


zation in the larger, more efficient strip mining operations, producing as 


much as 55 tons per man per eight hour man shift. Substantial impact 


on employment can be expected from any development which might be under- 


taken. 
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OTHER MINERALS 


SULPHUR 


The world sulphur market has been re-assessed in recent years with 
the result that the situation of over supply in 1958 has become one of 
a strong effective demand. 

Production of sulphur in Census Division 14 has been restricted to 


the Windfall field and the record is as follows. 


WINDFALL ALBERTA 
1962 127,000 long tons 972,000 long tons 
1763 219000" a a 1,228; 000m " 
1964 227, 000re " V 413 5000 " 


Established reserves in Census Division 14 as of December 31, 1963: 
Pine Creek 8,190,000 long tons 
Windfall 4,050,000 long tons. 
Expanding gas sales and increased technical sophistication are ex- 
pected to act as strong catalysts for sulphur production for the future. 
Extensive sour gas pools at Edson have the potential of being a major 


source of sulphur. 


LIMES TONE 


Limestone deposits are located near Cadomin, Brule, Roche Miette and 
Henry House in the National Park. Quarrying operations are currently being 
carried out at Cadomin and the limestone is used mainly in the production 
of cement and cement products and satisfied the local market for these 


products. Some of the exposures measure 180 - 250 feet thich. Outcropping 


composed of pure limestone with occasional partings of magnesium limestone 
are located three miles south west of Brule. Thickness extends up to two 
hundred feet. 


Limestone was mined from the Roche Miette deposit a number of years 


ago. The thickness of this pure limestone deposit is about 15 feet 
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Analysis of limestone in the three areas cited above is provided on 
page 66, Minerals of Alberta. 


MARL 


A deposit of Marl is found near the town of Marlboro. Extent and 
quantity is unknown at present. 


GYPSUM 


Gypsum is found within the Park boundaries in [pss 1,0 Rp eee. 
and on the Alberta - British Columbia border at the headquarters of the 
Featherstonehaugh Creek in Tp. 55, R. 135 We 0% 





Source: ''Industrial Minerals of Alberta'', Govett & Byrne, «ps 05. 
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TOURISM AND RECREATION 


Alberta undoubtedly has a significant resource in the natural beauty 
and utility of its varied landscape. Tourist expenditures in the province 
in 1964 were an estimated $115 million, a decline over the previous year 
due to an unusually cold and wet summer. In 1964, more than 2.5, mid on 
tourists visited Alberta's National Parks and reports indicate that both 
the expenditures and the total numbers of the tourists will be surpassed 
in 1965, an encouraging trend. Associated with tourism is recreation and 
together they combine to become an increasingly important industry, ranking 
third largest in the province. 

For each of the last three years, tourist revenue for Alberta has 
been well over the $100 million mark. Since 1946 the increase in number 
of tourists is approximately 70%, however C. D. 14, notwithstanding its 
potential for this industry, has not benefited immeasurably from this trend. 

In order to compute the tourist revenue of a particular year, one 
must know the number of tourists, length of attendance, and expenditures 
per day. In Alberta, tourist revenue is estimated on the average expen- 
diture of the total number of park visitors. Census Division 14 has parks 
on both the west and the east boundaries which provide these figures. As- 
suming that 50% of Pembina River Park visitors and 25% of the west-bound 
motorists are tourists a figure of 30,000 is derived, one-third of whom 
stop at the Hinton and Edson Tourist Bureaus and one-sixth nf whom tour the 
Hinton Pulp Mill. The comparatively small total is partly explained by the 
fact that due to the relatively ‘short driving time between Jasper and Edmon- 
ton, a large percentage of the tourists will not stop for accommodation, 
food or fuel, (see Figure B-12). In 1963 there were 3,856,016 visitors to 
Alberta's Provincial and National Parks. Accepting the 30,000 figure would 
mean that Census Division 14's share of visitors would be only .78% of the 
EOtaAMsprovinGlaluvisttors. 

Tourist expenditures have been calculated by the Canadian Tourist 
Association. Their breakdown of the tourist dollar is indicated on the 
following page. 

Length of attendance is another factor in the assessment of tourist 


revenue. According to the 1963 Travel Survey by the Alberta Travel Bureau 
’ 
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Retail purchases $0,295 
Food O22 
Accommodation 0.17 
Service Station & Garages Peter: &: 
Entertainment 0.09 
Transportation 0.07 
Refreshments & Roadside 0.05 
Souvenirs _0.03 

Total $1.00 





the average length of visit for 1963 increased from 2.7 days in 1962 to 

7.7 days in 1963. The average party consisted of 3.7 persons of which 2.7 

were adults. The average daily expenditure of $6.95 per person, and $25.80 
per group compares favorably with the reported average daily expenditure 

in 1962. Based on the average visit of 7.7 days, individuals spent $53.30 

whereas groups spent $197.88. 

Since most of the tourist are enroute, and do not consider C. D. 14 
as a destination, we cannot assume that the tourists will spend 7.7 days 
in the area. One would have to use a figure of 2.7 days or less. A 
conservative estimate for tourist expenditure in C. D. 14 could be as 
follows: 

30,000 tourists x 2 days x $6.95 per day equals $417,000. 

A comparison of the revenue figures for C. D. 14 and Alberta show 
that C. D. 14 represents less than .5% of the total. 

Using the breakdown produced by the Canadian Tourist Association, 


the revenue from different services would read: 


Retail purchases $104, 250 
Food 91,740 
Accommodation 70,890 
Service Stations & garages 50,040 
Entertainment ey MPs) 
Transportation 29,190 
Refreshments & roadside purchases 20,850 
Souvenirs 12,510 


Total $417,000 


10); 

In summary, the figures indicate that tourist definitely frequent 
the area in appreciable numbers, if only on a temporary basis. Presently 
the tourist season in the area is short, extending primarily from the 
first part of June to the first part of September. However, there is no 
reason why tourist potentials could not be developed to attract tourists 
over a larger portion of the year and also retain them for a longer period 


of time other than for meals, overnight lodging, etc. 


Figure B-11l 
NUMBER OF TOURISTS AT SELECTED CENTERS 
1963 and 1964 





- Whitecourt Tourist Bureau, 2,000, 1964. 
- Pembina River Park, 61,330, 1963. 

Edson Tourist Bureau, 10,000, 1964. 

— Bntrance Park, 3/20, 1963. 
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- Hinton Pulp Mill, Hinton Tourist Bureau, 10,000, 1954. 
6 - Jasper, east to west, 126,000, 1963 - west to east, «130.000,. 1962 
9 . 


* - Jasper National Park - Pembina Park, 130 miles. 
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RECREATION AND TOURISM FACILITIES 


Recreational Facilities 


Tourist facilities in the Census Division are varied and extensive. 
The Forest Service maintains recreation areas which are developed and 
maintained in the forest areas by the Department of Lands and Forests 
for the convenience of the travelling public. Forestry campsites with 


names and facilities are listed in the following table. 


Table B-IX 
FOREST SERVICE RECREATION AREAS - April 1963 


Name of 
Campground Shelter Stove Toilets Tables Fireplace 


Adam's Creek 

Big Berland 1 2 2 
Coal Valley 1 1 
Cut-off 

Embarras 2 
Erith River 

Fickle Lake 1 
Gregg River 1 

Goose Lake 1 1 2 
Hay Pinto 

Hay River 1 2 2 
Hornbeck 1 
Jarvis Lake 

Kinky Lake 

Lovet River 1 i. 
McLeod River 1 1 
Mile 10 

Mile 26 

Moberly Creek 

Noceni 1 1 
Ogre Canyon 

Petite Lake 

River View 2 
Rock Lake East i, 1 2 
Rock Lake West 1 1 2 
Solomon Creek ; 
Sundance Creek 2 
Wampass Creek 

Watson Creek 
Whitehorse . 
Wildhorse Lake 2 
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Source: Department of Lands and Forests. 


Some of the more popular campsites for travellers, 


by the department of Highways. Facilities provided for all the campsites 


are generally: 


a 95 


stoves or fireplaces, water and toilets. 


the campsites. 


Table B-X 


kitchen shelters with stoves, tables, firewood, 


are those provided 


outdoor 


Tables B-X lists: thes location of 


ALBERTA HIGHWAY CAMPSITES 


Highway Camp 

No. No. ____ Camp Name Location 

16 249 Carrot Creek + miles W. Carrot Creek 

16 169 Edson 7 miles E. Edson 

16 a Little Sundance Greek 7 miles W. Edson 

16 199 Hornbeck Greek On Sundance Creek 10 miles 
W. of Edson 

6 Z Obed Lake 22 miles E. of Wlincon 

16 85 Reunderolt 12 miles BE. Hinton 

16 248% Hinton In town of Hinton 

16 24 Maskuta Creek 6 miles W. Hinton 

ae 98 McLeod Valley 4 miles N. Peers 

43 ri Whitecourt 2 miles BE. Whitecotre 

43 187** Groat Creek ll miles S.W. Whitecourt 

43 206 Chickadee Creek ll miles W. Whitecourt 

47 256 Lambert Creek 15 miles N.B.PRobb 

47 255 Coalspur 4 miles S. Robb 

47 254 Mae 16 Cog Branch 16 miles 5.W. Robb 


BPartily built by Town of Hinton. 


alate 


** Not on Highway 43 but on road north of Highway 32. 


Source: Alberta Government Travel Bureau Accommodation Guide, 1965. 


Public parks are readily accessible to people in the area and are well 


maintained. Among the parks, Jasper National Park, forming the west-most 


boundary of C. D. 14 is most popular. Provincial Parks include the Pembina 


River Park, consisting of 493 acres on the Pembina River between Evansburg 


and Entwhistle and Entrance Provincial Park, comprising 6,400 acres, located 


north-west of Hinton. Attendance figures for the years 1961 to 1963 


the provincial parks follows. 


for 








Lo) 1962 769 
Pembina River 22,6510 46,763 615330 
Entrance Set23 2,034 35720 


Attendance figures from 1961 to 1964 at Pembina River have increased 
nearly 90%. Entrance Provincial Park figures are low primarily because 
it is a new development and has not had much publicity. 

Other parks include: Chip Lake (3 miles west of Wildwood), Surprise 
Lake (11 miles east of Edson), Bear Lake (12 miles north-west of Edson), 
and Carson Lake (10 miles north of Whitecourt). These parks are maintained 
by their respective improvement districts, and primarily serve local 


interests. 
Other Recreation 


Golf 


There are four well landscaped, nine hole golf courses in the area, 
located at Hinton, Edson, Evansburg and Whitecourt. Although outside the 
area, a fifth golf course, located in Jasper National Park, might also be 
mentioned. Conditions are generally not crowded and fees are nominal. In- 
terestingly enough, from any one course in the area it is no more than a 


one hour drive (approximately 50 to 60 miles) to an alternative course. 


Swimming and Boating 


At present, beautiful outdoor swimming pools are located at Edson 
and Hinton. Swimming facilities are also available in the provincial and 
improvement district parks, e.g. Pembina River Park, Bear Lake Park, etc. 
Boating, which is becoming an increasingly popular outdoor sport, is 
also popular in C. D. 14. Boat rental facilities are available at many of 
the lakes. Furthermore most of the lakes are readily accessable. However, 


both swimming and boating are generally restricted to the months of July 


and August. 


Winter Sports 
This recreational field has a tremendous potential, particularly the 


sport of skiing. Edmonton, with a population of 357,696 has one of the 


= Se 
largest ski clubs, numerically, in Western Canada. However, at present 
the major ski runs are at Banff and Jasper, both at over two hundred miles, 
one way, from Edmonton. Therefore, ski developments should be well sup- 
ported in this area. Presently, only the town of Hinton has a ski develop- 
ment, however there is talk of prospective development in other areas. 
In particulary there mis considerable interest in the development of a 
House Mt. complex (south-east of Whitecourt). Reliable sources indicate 
that this area has tremendous potential because of its relative proximity 
to a large population and because of its innate developmental potential. 
Curling and skating, more popular with the residents might even be pro- 


moted along with skiing. 
Historical Sites and Points of Interest 


C. D. 14 has many sites that still lie unmarked, e.g. mines and 
ghost towns are not considered historic yet, but may be in the near future 
if they are not destroyed. 

There are not any cairns or monuments in C. D. 14, however, there are 
two highways signs paying tribute to history. One highway sign near Hinton 
pays tribute to the great water route along the Athabasca River in con- 
nection with the discovery of the Athabasca Pass in 1810. A rustic sign 
on Highway 16 east of Edson, pays tribute to the first major trail of 
settlers into the Peace River country via the Grand Prairie Traii. History 
supplies the potential for development of numerous historical sites. 

They include: 

a. the route of gold seekers in the oe 

b. the discovery of the Athabasca Pass by David Thompson, 

Gy sthnesdiscovery, of coal; 

d. Cadomin Cave, 


e. geological interests. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


In addition to the preceding campsites, there are numerous other 


tourist accommodations located throughout the area. The location and 


description of these establishments is noted in Table B-XI. In summary 
> 


as of 1963 there were 13 hotels, 20 motels and 7 trailer parks in Census 





Spee 
Division 14. Hotel and motel accommodations totaled 569 rooms. In ad- 
dition, the two largest guest ranches have accommodations of 70 rooms. 
Other guest ranches include: 
a. Rainbow Ranch with cabins, horses, big game guide, and fish guides. 
b. Grande Cache Cabins with four cabins and big game guides. 


c. Rocky Mountain Ranch with cabins and big game guides. 


Table B-XI 
TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS - 1963 


Trailer Guest Accom- 

Location Hotels Rooms Motels Rooms Park Unit Ranches modation 
Evansburg i 2 il 1 i 13 
Wildwood 1 19 1 8 

Peers 1 6 
Edson i. 36 7 109 k 28 
Hinton Ly 4 44 3 70 
Whitecourt Z uN: 6 99 2 78 
Robb 1 14 
Cynthia iA 14 
Obed 1 7 
Nojak 1 16 
Blue Ridge ‘ 9 
Circle M 14 miles west of Hinton 1 30 
Overlander 

Lodge 15 miles west of Hinton ___ - aes ef 40 

Total 13 301 20 268 ‘ 189 2 70 


Source: Alberta Travel Bureau. 
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WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Hunting 


ly 


Census Division 14 encompasses an area of 12,235—" square miles which 


contains the following big game populations. 


Moose 11,340 
Deer 11,804 
Elk 7,669 
Bighorn apalige: 
Goat 550 
Caribou 580 
Grizzly 444 
Black Bear 1 apy Wl, 


In addition to these big game populations, the area supports a good 
population of native grouse (spruce, ruffed, blue and sharp-tailed) plus 
ptarmigan in the alpine regions. A light population of Hungarian part- 
ridge and pheasants occurs east of Edson in the concentrated farming area. 

A valuable fur bearer resource also exists in C. D. 14 which supports 
population of mink, muskrat, marten, fisher, wolverine, weasel, squirrel, 
beaver, fox, coyote and wolf. 


The current big game harvest amounts to: 


Moose 1,500 
Deer 900 
Elk ~ 680 
Bighorn the) 
Goat 80 
Grizzly 20 
Black Bear 40 
Caribou SD) 


or a total of 3,333 animals. The annual harvestable potential is approxi- 
mately 8,690 animals or nearly three times the present harvest. 
Big game hunters currently spend $1,528,000 while hunting in the 


Edson region. The potential expenditure by big game hunters (based on 


imlLoooo boundaries. 
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current license and other expense rates) is $3,572,380. 


The 1963 game bird harvest consisted of: 


Sharp-tailed grouse 1,440 
Ruffed grouse 4,140 
Pheasants 500 
Hungarian partridge 1,000 
Spruce and blue grouse 720 
Waterfowl 10,890 


or a total of 18,690 game birds. 

This game bird harvest was taken by 1,214 hunters who spent $195,000 
in pursuit of their game bird sport. As 1963 represented a low grouse 
population year we can expect the grouse harvest to be many times greater 
during the peak years of their cycle. 

The 1962-63 fur bearer harvest was 71,158 squirrel, 18,203 muskrat, 
4,501 beaver and 9,808 other fur bearers or a total of 103,670 fur bearers. 
The value of these pelts was $162,720. In addition, fur dealers paid the 
Provincial Government $7,380 in fur taxes. Fur production in Alberta has 
been increasing, with a 37.5 per cent increase from 1960 to 1962. 

To combine the revenue from all three kinds of wildlife we see the 


present and the potential annual revenue as follows. 


Current Potential 

Kind of Current Potential Revenue Per Revenue Per 
Wildlife Revenue Revenue Square Mile Square Mile 
Big game $1,528,000 $3,572,380 $125 $292 
Game birds 195,000 500,000 16 41 
Fur bearers 111,000 222,000 9 18 
Total Wild- 
life Revenue $1,834,000 $4,294,380 $150 $351 


These figures show an annual expenditure by hunters of roughly 
1.75 million dollars or $141 per square mile for the entire region. The 
potential expenditure is slightly more than 4.0 million dollars or $333 
per square mile. Adding to this expenditure the revenue from the fur 
bearer industry we see an annual current wildlife revenue of nearly two 


million dollars with a potential of over four million dollars. 


= Oo 
Placing the value of the wildlife resource on a Square mile basis 


we find a current value of $150 plus a potential of $351 per square mile. 

Big game and game bird production (except for spruce grouse and 
caribou) is not only compatible with wise agricultural and forestry manage- 
ment but is actually enhanced by their development. Forestry and agri- 
cultural activities convert the large tracts of solid mature forests into 
desirabie patterns of forest openings, with their associated early~succes- 
sion plants which supply necessary forage, and dense patches of mature 
torest which provide adequate cover and shelter. A maximum of "edge-effect"’ 
(transition between forest and openings) is associated with a maximum moose, 
deer, elk and grouse population. The only forest management practice which 
would be detrimental to these wildlife species would be large clear-cut 
operations which eliminate the patches of mature forest so necessary for 
shelter. Any extensive logging of mature coniferous forests are deterninal 
to caribou and spruce grouse who depend on climax boreal forest associations 
for their existence. Fortunately these are not our most valuable game 
species and some populations of them will continue to exist in the Edson 
region in spite of forestry or agricultural development. 

Agricultural development which retains at least one-quarter of che 
original shrub and tree cover improves the carrying capacity for deer, elk, 
(and possibly moose) as well as for ruffed and sharp-tailed grouse. Where 
at least 75 per cent of the land is placed under cultivation and adquate 
grain and weed seeds are available during winter months, the area becomes 
more favorable for pheasants and Hungarian partridge One agricultural 
activity which would definitely be harmful to big game populations would 
be livestock grazing on the limited grassland meadows and open hillsides 
which are critical winter ranges for elk, deer and to a lesser extent big- 
horns and moose. As these animals are forced to winter along valley bottoms 
and semi-open hillsides that comprise less than 25 per cent of he Edson 
region, any significant removal of forage on these critical ranges by live- 
stock would noticeably reduce big game carrying capacities. 

The future outlook for the wildlife resource in the Edson region 
looks very promising for the following reasons: 

a. Current big game populations are higher than at any time on record 


during the past one hundred years. 
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Forestry and agricultural developments are increasing the carrying 
capacity of the land for moose, deer, elk, ruffed grouse, sharp- 
tailed grouse and to a lesser extent pheasants and Hungarian part- 
ridge. 

Hunter access has been greatly improved through a network of 
roads, cutlines etc. recently and presently being developed by 
forest, agriculture, petroleum and mining interests. This access 
is making it possible for hunters to effect a more general har- 
vest of wildlife populations, where former harvests were re- 
stricted to narrow strips of land adjacent to the few available 
roads. 

Modern mechanized hunting equipment such as jeeps, land-rovers, 
swamp-buggies, snow toboggans etc. in addition to an increase in 
the use of horses is spreading hunting pressure more equitably 
over the entire area, thus making a greater harvest possible. 
Modern wildlife management programs are providing better infor- 
mation on wildlife populations, reproduction, harvests and winter 
range conditions, making it possible to assess maximum harvestable 
surpluses available within each management unit. The implemen- 
tation of smaller wildlife management units has made it possible 
to separate areas of different ecological types and correspon- 
dingly different types of big game populations. By manipulating 
seasons according to wildlife populations in respect to range 
carrying capacities, hunter access, terrain and weather conditions, 
it is becoming possible to effect maximum harvests for each eco- 
logical unit within C. D. 14 without the threat of overharvesting 
vulnerable populations. The results of this more intensified 

form of wildlife management are greater possible wildlife harvests 
and greater possible revenues from this rich resource for the 


residents of the Edson region. 


Residents of Census Division 14 can benefit financially from the 


wildlife resource in several ways. 


ae 
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By providing a complete supply of hunting equipment and lodging, 
and by advertising their facilities. 
Motels, service stations etc. can provide additional hunting 


requirements such as jeeps, snow toboggans etc. 


ey (0 


c. Facilities for processing big game ~carcasses plus cooling and 
freezing facilities could be enlarged. 

d. Farmers and trappers can supplement their farm income by providing 
lodging and board and also some hunting equipment such as horses, 
tractors, etc. to hunters wishing to hunt on or adjacent to their 
farms. | 

e. Farmers and trappers can make a good income during the hunting 
season by guiding and outfitting hunters in the vicinity of their 
residence. 

f. Farmers can develop controlled pheasant shooting grounds and 


charge hunters to shoot the pheasants they have raised. 


In conclusion, the wildlife resource is currently worth nearly two 
million dollars and the potential revenue (based on present values) is 
over four million dollars. The majority of this revenue can and should 
find its way into the hands of the residents of the Edson region. It is 
now up to the businessmen, farmers and trappers to decide whether or not 
they wish to capitalize on this rich renewable resource and develop it 


into one of the areas greatest renewable industries. 


Fishing 


The sports fishery potential in Census Division 14 is unlimited. 
However, a progressive management scheme must be initiated to keep in 
line with urban and industrial development. The Fish and Wildlife Divi- 
sion has not studied the economics of the fishery resource, and compre- 
hensive biological inventories have been limited to specific streams and 
lakes. 

The district encompasses the Athabasca River drainage system from 
the Jasper Park boundary to a line just west of Ft. Assiniboine. The 
major tributaries to the Athabasca within the district are the Berland 
and McLeod drainages. The district contains approximately 11,000 square 
miles of Crown land that has an excellent recreational value. Access to 
the district is restricted, but rapid industrial use has, and will continue, 
to open the area. However, there comes with the advent of industry, com- 
petition for land use. Uncontrolled industrial development and land use 


has varied and lasting effect on both esthetic and sports fishery resource 
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Water course conditions vary greatly as do the species of fish within 


the district. High gradient and rubble bottom streams are characteristic 


of the western quarter of the district. As these water courses flow from 


the mountainous terrain on to the foothills, there is a substantial decrease 
in stream gradient. With the decrease in gradient, a meandering water 
course is developed. Arctic grayling (Thymallus articus), Rocky Mountain 
whitefish (Prosopium williamsoni), rainbow trout (Salmo gairdneri), brown 
trout (Salmo trutta), and brook trout (Salvenlinus fontinalis), @areicharac- 
teristic species in the higher gradient water courses, however, arctic 
grayling are also found in the meandering water courses of the foothills. 
The silt bottom, sluggish, meandering water courses in the foothills-park- 
land area have populations of various minnow (Cyprindae) and sucker (Cato- 
stomidea) families. Northern pike (Esox luscins) are also found in the 
meandering water courses. The range of the undesirable species can be re- 
tained or increased by man and his activities as improper land husbandry 
will deteriorate the water course habitat. Habitat is a combination of 
physical properties (clear, cool water, bank cover, etc.) and game fish 


require first class habitat for survival. 


Sport Fishery Expenditures 


The most commercially used criteria for the economic evaluation of 
the sport fishery is the evaluation of the participant's expenditure. How- 
ever, in many ways it is far from the true picture of the economic impact 
of the sport as there are numerous individuals who accompany the partici- 
pant. The development of separate economic criteria for the group of non- 
participants will not be attempted for this economic evaluation. The 
largest percentage of the total cost of enjoying sport fishing is for capi- 
tal items (equipment). The second largest item is for accommodation and 
supplies. The cost for operating private vehicles represents a large 
fraction of the total expenditure, which is somewhat less than the second 
item. 

It was estimated that over 50 per cent of all anglers in the prairie 
provinces hunt or fish within a 100 mile radius of their honed However, 


a 


1/ Fishing and Hunting in Canada, 1961. Table l. 
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we have a very unique situation in CvtPs 14 as it» is situated in. one of 


Alberta's top sport fishing districts. The district has excellent access 
to large metropolitan areas, such as Edmonton with a population of approxi- 
mately 350,000, and one of the two access roads to Jasper National Park 
runs directly through the heart of the district. It was estimated from a 
random sample of anglers utilizing Wildhorse Lake (one of the better trout 
lakes in the district) that anglers travelled an average distance Ofarry 
miles from their homes to utilize this lake. 

Game questionnaires sent out from the Fish and Wildlife Division 
showed that approximately 12,000 or 14.43% of the 85,000 hunters who 
purchased licences in the province hunted within C. D. 14. It will be 
quite conservative to assume that an equal percentage of those who pur- 
chased angling licences also frequented this area. On this basis, ap- 


proximately 18,000 or 15% of the 120,000 sport fishermen angling in Al- 


berta had frequented this area. The total expenditure for Census Division 


14, assuming the above percentage is correct, will be $25,000.00. 


Table B-XII 
EXPENDITURES OF SPORT FISHERMEN 
in Census Division 14 (1965) 


Number Average 
of Spent in 

Expenditure Items Spenders Canada Total 
Licences 18,000 ile S 19,800.00 
* Capital Items 18,000 69% 24 1, 245,780.00 
Expendable Items 18,000 Bxs3a5 67253800200 
* Vehicle Expenses 18,000 3a73 5#g1 1400 

e 
Total Expenses 18,000 139.40 $2,509, 200.00 





Capital item expenditures as stated herein ($69.21) is representative 


of the average spent in Canada and is not a relaistic Ligure for Gl icmue 


This is because many of the sportsmen fishing in C. D. 14 are from out- 


side the area and would purchase the greatest portion of their equipment 


at their place of residence e.g., Edmonton residents would purchase most 


of their capital items in Edmonton. Therefore estimates in Table B-XII 


are somewhat high. A similar situation exists for Vehicle Expenses. 
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ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF RECREATION AND TOURISM 


The following is a brief resume of the economics pertaining to the 


recreation and tourist resource in Census Division 14. Each section is 


covered in full detail in the text of the main report which discusses 
references for values presented here. 
The summary below attempts to show the patronage of this resource 


in terms of numbers of people using it, and wherever possible, the 


revenue derived from each segment of the resource. 


Table B-XIII 
ECONOMICS OF RECREATION RESOURCE 


in Census Division 14 


1965 
Annual 
People Annual Potential 
Using Expenditure Expenditure 
Resource Resource Harvests and Revenue and Revenue 
*Big Game 12,480 34323 $1,528,000 O4 STE SO 
Game Birds 1,214 185690 195,000 500,000 
Fur Bearers 358 1,164,731 111,000 222,006 
*Sport Fishing 18,000 unknown 2500932 00 5,000,000 
Tourism 30,000 aesthetics 5627950 1,100,000 
Total 62,052 $4,906,150 910,394,380 


* See note on page 62 for partial explanation. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that almost all fishing and hunting equipment including tents, 
sleeping robes, rifles, ammunition, fishing rods, etc. are purchased at 
the place of residence. Therefore, since many of the people are from 
outside C. D. 14, revenue derived from hunting and fishing as reported 


in Table B-XIII is somewhat high. 


Source: See bottom of page 64. 
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Table B-XIII reveals the tremendous annual value of the fish, wild- 
life and tourist industry in C. D. 14 and speculates on the resource po- 
tential. Irregardless of what potential value is given, one point Lerveny 
clear, and that is the fact that the recreation and tourist industry is 
presently in its infancy. The area Has solmuch to offer in- ene orm on 
hunting, fishing, nature study and scenics that it will undoubtedly wit=- 
ness tremendous future recreational growth. If recent trends in Alberta, 
which show an increase in tourist trade of 629 per cent in the period from 
1946 to 1963 and an increase in big game hunters from 25,000 to 85,000 
from 1955 to 1965, are any guide then we can expect areas such’ as™cy De) 14 
that are richly endowed in natural resources to benefit immeasurably from 
this trend. As accommodation, access and other facilities improve, the 
number of recreational users and the period of use per person will climb 
substantially. 

The table shows a present value for the recreational resource of 
almost *$5,000,000.00 and a potential of at least *$10,000,000.00. One 
point that is very important to remember is that this resource not only 
provides a large annual revenue but is compatible and harmonious with 
many other industries such as agriculture and forestry. it is a resource 
that not only will reap greater benefits to the general public in many 
areas than other renewable and non-renewable resources, but one that can 
be utilized along with or in addition to most other resources. Though it 
may not be essential to our daily existence it can add greatiy to our 


standard of living and general well being. 





NOTE: Table B-XIII derived from following sources: 

1. 1961 Fishing and Hunting in Canada by D. A. Benson of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service. 

2. Provincial Fish and Wildlife Division, Terrace Building, Edmonton. 

3. Provincial Parks Division, Natural Resources Building, Edmonton. 

4, Alberta Travel Bureau, Edmonton. 

Ss Provincial Forestry Division, Natural “Resources Building, 
Edmonton. 

6. Provincial Department of Highways, Highway Building, Edmonton. 


Source: Fish and Wildlife Branch, Alberta Department of Lands and Forests. 
* See bottom of pages 62 and 63. 
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SURVEY ON LEADERSHIP 


Studies in social organization indicate that in any community there 
is a small number of individuals who are directing most of the activities 
of community interest. These people may not necessarily be at the head of 
an organization but may operate ''behind the scenes!'' and have others under 
them who participate in most of the visible activity. These people may 
hold their position by virtue of their occupation (e.g. manager of a major 
industry) or because of the general respect of the people in the community 
(e.g. a church leader or long-time resident). They are usually respected 
in the community and their opinions are often considered the final word in 
any discussion. This group may not be liked by certain segments of the 
community but usually nothing of community interest will happen without 
their sanction. For this reason a survey to determine who these people 


would be in communities in Census Division 14 was undertaken. 


In order to make use of the existing community structure in C. D. 14 
it was necessary to divide it into communities. It was decided that the 
whole of Census Division 14 could not be taken as a community because in- 
terests are diverse and the area is large. A community, by most definitions, 
is that area in which the people receive most of their goods, services and 
satisfactions. People buy their food and clothing, their gasoline, get 
their medical and government services, attend church, social, and recreational 
events and work within the boundaries of the command ties Communities are 
not organized in a haphazard manner nor do they necessarily follow political 
boundaries. Communities are organized around activities concerned with the 
processes of living. They are formed on the basis of the area within which 
people work, eat, play, worship and learn. The centre of these activities 
is usually a larger town or village referred to as a community centre. The 
area that is served by this community centre will be referred to as the "'com- 
munity area''. The shape of this community area is influenced by the avenues 
of transportion such as railways, bus routes and highways. In Western 


Canada the highway is probably one of the factors of greatest influence. 





1/ Lowry Nelson Et Al - Community Structure and Change, New York, the Mac- 
~ millan Co. 1960, p.- ll. 
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People will travel further on a paved highway than on a gravel road in order 
to reach a town. After an examination of trading areas, location of medical, 
governmental, educational and other services and location of main roads it 
was decided that Census Division 14 should be divided into five areas. The 
boundaries for these areas were left tentative but the five areas had as 

their centres, Hinton, Edson, Whitecourt, Evansburg-Wildwood, and Mayerthorpe. 
The power structure in each of these five areas was to be determined by a 
reputational method. 

Several people in each of the community areas were chosen as initial 
contacts. These people were in positions which would provide them with ample 
opportunity to watch the functioning of the community. Bankers, school super- 
intendants, larger businessmen, presidents of Chamber of Commerce groups, 
town managers, and newspaper editors are examples of the type of people chosen. 
These people were interviewed and the progress of the program to date was ex- 
plained. They were asked to suggest modifications to the tentative community 
boundaries and after an explanation of the qualifications of the people needed 
they were asked to suggest ten persons who would be community "opinion!" leaders. 
The frequency of the appearance of each name was tabulated and those who had 
been mentioned a large number of times were then given the same interview. 
Names which appeared frequently were assumed to be the community leaders. 

It was found that the tentative community boundaries were reasonably 
accurate although a few modifications were made. (See attached map.) It 
was also found that in each community a few names appeared on almost every 
list. These were assumed to be the community leaders and were invited to 


the initial advisory council meetings. 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Future population is usually determined by using the formula: 
Future population = Present population plus Natural Increase 
(surplus of births over deaths) plus in-migration minus 
out-migration. 

When total world population projections are made the only element of the 
formula which must be considered is the natural increase. There is ob- 
viously no migration component. When making projections for the whole 
of Canada the most important component is still natural increase although 
some consideration must be given to the migration components. When pro~ 
jections must be made for a small area, such as GC. D. 14 the migration 
components become very important. This adds greatly to the difficulty of 
making population projections. The natural increase can be calculated 
relatively easily because such things as birth rates and death rates have 
been studied a great deal and can be predicted with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. The factors affecting migration however are much more numerous, 
varied, and have not been studied to the same degree. Research that has 
been done in this area, however seems to indicate that one of the most im- 
portant factors affecting the rate of migration is economic opportunity.+/ 
To most people this means the availability of jobs for which they are quali- 
Eied.\ For this reason the population projections for C.,D. 14 will be 
based upon forseeable demands for labour. Projections of the demands for 
labour by industry in 1975 have been recorded in the section on Labour Force 
as well as figures showing the proportion of the total population that is 
in the labour force. The total projected population can be obtained through 
the use of these two figures. It will be assumed that the labour force will 
be 36% of the total population which is a figure between the 1961 Alberta 
eudeCanadianvaverages. (See) Table C-21.) Table C-I shews the projected 
labour force by industry and the projected population using the above as- 
sumptions. Table C-II shows the relationship between total labour force 
and total population for 1961 and 1975 for C. D. 14, Table C-III gives the 
projected distribution of the population in 1975. Edson is 


seen as main- 


taining ifs position as the lar geste tomeinsC. (D012) due len its advantageous 





1/ D. J. Bogue - "Internal Migration," in P.M. Hauser and 0. D. Duncan 
The Study of Population, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 19a0. 
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Location in terms of transportation routes and distance from other major 
centres. The economic base of this town will probably continue to be the 
service industries and it will be in the centre of a large tourist develop- 


ment. Whitecourt will grow and probably become the second major centre 


in the census division. This is due to the proposed pulp mill development 
and also the tourist and recreational potential of the area. Hinton will 
grow but it is not forseen that this growth will be as rapid as that of 
Whitecourt because of the lack of a varied economic base. This may change 
due to the resource railroad from Solomon to Smoky River. The farming 
population will decline but the people living in Rural areas (including 
the small villages) will increase as the industries supporting agriculture 
develop and also industries in the three major towns grow. The impact on 
the population of the Smoky River development cannot be forseen at the mo- 
ment but it may be that the population projection to 1975 will be conserva- 
tive. 
Table C-I 
PROJECTED LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY AND PROJECTED POPULATION 
OF CENSUS DIVISION 14 


to 1975 
Labour Force Population 
All Industry 12,450 34,500 
Agriculture 750 2,983 
Forestry 1,400 3,888 
Fishing and Trapping 10 28 
Mines, Quarries, Gas & Oil 500 1,389 
Manufacturing 1000 5,000 
Construction 1,000 Zs tadyl 
& 
ec ciupicied... .. 1,500 4,167 
Trade 2,000 54550 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 140 389 
a and Personal sae nin 
i & Personal 
— He Boe 





Source: Census of Canada Bulletin 3.1+8, 


amore 
Table C-I1 
RELATIONSHIP OF LABOUR FORCE TO POPULATION 
FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 
19617and 1975 


YEAR POPULATION LABOUR FORCE 
Number) Beri, Ol fopulatson 
L961 19,282 6,716 34.43 
1975 34,500 12,450 36.00 
Waliws Cedi 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF Cc. D. 14 
bOS lsat 96d, c 19/3 


ieelo wt P9o1 me ee 

Edson L950 ek eo 9,000 
Hinton 203 eno As! 6,500 
Whitecourt 397 1,054 oO, 200 
Evansburg 300 452 900 
Wildwood 405 479 600 
Rural Farm ae ae, 3,000 
Rural - Non-Farml/ 6,161 6,347 8,000 
Totaletor ©... 14" 14,443 19-282 34,500 


l/ Uneludes all persons diving in GC. D. 14 but not in- 
cluded in above classifications, e.g. includes persons 
living in Peers or on small subdivisions outside of 
the towns listed. 


Source: Gensus of Canada, 1951 and 1961. Projections from 
Rural Development Section. 
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Figure C-2 
POPULATION DENSITY OF CENSUS DIVISION 14 
1961 
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Table C-IV 
LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY FOR C. D. 14 

1961 & 1975 
ou 1975=/ 
Xa TeheeSre 6,716 12,450 
Agriculture 953 750 
Forestry 858 1,400 
Fishing & Trapping GL 10 
Mines & Quarries 451 500 
Manufacturing 861 L5600 
Construction 621 1,000 
Transport, Communication & Other Utilities 796 1,500 
Trade F2L 2,000 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 77 140 
Community, Business & Personal Services 948 3,000 
Public Administration 242 330 





1/ Includes persons not reporting industry. 


2/ For population projections, labour force is considered to be 
36% of the total population. 


Source: 1961 Census. Projections by Rural Development Section. 


POPULATION ANALYSIS 


The area of Census Division 14, is 11,760.3 square miles, a large 
proportion of it being very sparsely populated. The average population 
density is 1.64 persons per square mile. Improvement District 95 is the 
most heavily populated with 4.10 persons per square mile, while I. D. 94 
has the lowest population density with 0.14 persons per square mile. Table 
G-I gives the breakdown for each I. D. and the total for the Census Di- 
vision. I. D. 95 has two of the three major urban centres in the Census 
Division and that will account for the relatively high population density. 
The population of I. D. 78 is entirely rural (as classified by the census) 


and still the I. D. is the second in population density in the Census 





Spalshos 


Division. A large Proportion of this population is farmers. 
Table C-V 
POPULATION DENSITY 
1961 
Number 
Number L/ Of Square 2/ Population 
si Acres Miles  Population~  Density™™ 
oD. 78 1,646, 244 7d WS) 4,415 as 
tr. Ds. 79 921,600 1,440.0 667 0.46 
iene 95 1,618,560 255290 10,365 4.10 
I. D. 96 1,946,880 33042.0 430 0.14 
105 109 L393 ,200 ASU RNS 3,405 L500 
Total 7,526,564 1176063 LO 282 1.64 


1/ Taken from Municipal Affairs Annual Reports 
2/ Census of Canada 1961. 


The other major urban centre is in I. D. 109 which is third in population 
dehsity. Figure C-2 is a map indicating population densities by town- 
ships. 

The Census Division follows a trend similar to that of other areas 
in the province and the country as a whole. This is the trend from a 
rural-agricultural way of life to an urban-industrial way of life. There 
are however several significant differences in G. D. 14. The rural sector 
of the Census Division has been engaged in lumbering in addition to agri- 
culture and the change to an urban way of life has been much more drastic 
than many other areas. In 1951 only 13.54% of the population lived in 
urban centres while in 1961, 40.35% lived in such centres. This compares 
with a change from 47.95% to 63.93% for Alberta. (See section on Rural 
Urban Migration for more information.) Much of this shift to urban living 
can be attributed to the coming of the pulp mill to Hinton and the gas 
and oil industry to Whitecourt. The population of the area has grown con- 
tinually since 1911 when it was first recorded in a separate area in the 


census. In 191l the population of the Census Division was 3,516 and by 


hy ae 


1961 this had grown to 19,282. (See Table.C-VI and figure C-3, eerie 
is more than a five-fold increase. The population of Alberta for the 
same period showed slightly less than a four-fold increase. During this 
time, however, several areas of Census Division 14 had experienced some 
violent population fluctuations. I. D. 79, the coal mining area, had a 
population of 3,992 persons in 1951 and by 1961 this had dropped to 66/7, 


due to the closing of the coal mines. I. D. 96 had a growth and decline 


from 1911 to 1931 with the peak population reached in 1921. This was 
probably also due to the coal mines at Brule. Coal probably also played 


a part in the population decline in I. D. 78 from 194050 1950. 


Table C-VI 
POPULATION OF CENSUS DIVISION 14 

1901 - 1961 
A911 192d 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 
ee Deere 1,086 1,594 3,177 4,946 3,7249° 93544400 goeaee 
ry Why Ta) Say Le ees ecri pel ey eave 667 
ty oe Teel p29 desl 860, S60 4 2 56lak oC em 
ee eee 6 56 543 beat 85 299 314 430 
en Dee LO9 85 734 919 Wao 1,506 1,693 igeelet! 
Edson 497 1,138 5a 1,499 1,956 2,560 3,198 
Hinton -- -- -- -- -- -- Caer 
Whitecourt ~- -- -- -- -- -- 1,054 
Evansburg -- -- -- -- -- Se, 452 
Wildwood -- -- -- -- 405 547 479 
Ge Me ab. C5 .GpmO, On fem 0.917 Mala 81 a 44s 15 846) eee 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.1-10. 
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Figure C-3 
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The history of I. D. 109 shows a steady and fairly rapid population 
increase since 1911 and shows promise in the future for a steep rise due 
to a proposed pulp mill. Whitecourt is the major town in 1s..D., 109. cand 
it has shown rapid growth over the past few years. The original attraction 
for people in Whitecourt was the lumbering industry but in the late 1950's 
gas and oil were discovered nearby. The 1961 census show the population 
as 1,054 persons but with continued growth the town had reached 2,325 by 
1963 (see table C-VII). If rumors of the size of the proposed pulp mill 
are accurate then Whitecourt can look forward to a continuing period of 


rapid growth. 


Table G-VIIL 
POPULATION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
1964 


L264 2269 19 Gee OL TS TeKO DY pe ME, 1958 1957 1956 1951 


Edson 3740, 35,6496 3,453 3,939 3,248 3,227 3,096 3,100 8,560 ease 
Hinton segoce, Js 29moe500ueae a5? 3,0199 3,190 “34394 3,394 PRouse mies 
Whitecourt 92,325. °2,325062,261 91.500 4/986: 986 -- — 687 397 
Evansburg oe ee A Sees. «409 w 391 $9891. —haeceeeee 

Wildwood WSO, VAS00 47ggeew 4555 19455 453 9 485 485 § 5470 eee 


Source: Alberta Department of Municipal Affairs Annual Report. 


Improvement District 95, which contains the towns of Edson and Hinton 
has shown an almost continuous growEhsin population .@Pinte ts also: true oF 
the town of Edson. Hinton was a relatively small centre until the establish- 
ment of the pulp mill. During construction of the mill, there was a period 
of rapid growth, a slight decline at the close of this period followed by 
a slight increase and then a period of stability (see Table Vil). Edson 


began as a railway divisional point and developed as a service town for the 


railway employees, lumber operators and the farmers to the east. The town 


is still a service town serving the pulp area, and the gas and oil interests. 
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AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION 


The age and sex composition of an area can give an indication of 


population trends within the area. If the age group 15 to 30 is small 


then the population can be expected to level off and decline in the next 
10 to 15 years because people in the child-bearing age have left the area. 
A population with a high birth rate and a high death rate will have the 
largest category as the youngest and each category getting smaller as 

age increases. This can be plotted as a graph which will take the shape 
of a pyramid. Tables C-2 to C-5 give the age - sex composition for Alberta 
and C. D. 14 and figures C-4 and C-5 are population pyramids for C. D. 14 
for 1956 and 1961. The 1961 figure shows a high birth rate but the 15 to 
19 years of age category is extremely small and the 20 to 24 age category 
is also relatively small. This suggests that many of the young people 

are leaving the area to work elsewhere. There is an increase in the pro- 
portion of females in the 20 to 30 age group which may mean that many 

of the in-migrants are young married families which would account for 

the increase in the 10 to 14 age groups and may also account for the de- 
ficit in the 15 to 24 age group. 

Another factor which indicates that the character of the population 
of C. D. 14 is changing is the sex ratio (number of males per 100 females, 
see Table C-VIII). Each year there has been a much larger number of males 
read females in C. D. 14 and the ratiosrare*much, higher than the Alberta 
averages. A high sex ratio is a characteristic of a rural or a ''frontier" 
area. As Alberta becomes more urbanized the sex ratio decreases as seen 
tn table C-VIII. The sex ratio inyG.D. 14 rose from 1951 to 1956 and 
dropped again by 1961 to a level below’the 195lefigure. The rise dn 1956 
can probably be attributed to the influx of construction workers when 
the Hinton pulp mill was under construction the egress of these same 
workers and establishment of the permanent employees with their wives and 
families. The sex ratio will probably rise again when construction begins 
on the proposed Whitecourt pulp mill and then fall as the permanent workers 
move in. The decline in the sex ratio can be expected to continue as the 


urban centres become larger and more.industrialized so that in the future 


ey ifish 
Figure C-4 - POPULATION BY SEX FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 
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the sex ratio in C. D. 14 will more closely approximate that of the province. 


Table C-VIII 
SEX RATIO 
MALES TO 100 FEMALES 


ALBERTA CENSUS DIVISION 14 
YEAR Male Female Ratio Male Female Ratio 
1951 492,192 447 309 110 8,107 6, 30 128 
1956 hohe ae Pp" SR eg ESS 109 9,093 6753 135 
1961 689,383 642,561 107 10,683 8,599 L124 





Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin loca Aslabve 64 
FERTILITY AND MORTALITY 


Table C-IX shows the birth and death rates for the province and 
Census Division 14 for 1957 and 1961.4/ The birth rate for Alberta in 
1957 was 30.79 per one thousand population and this had decreased to 
29.22 per thousand in 1961. Alberta's birth rate reached a peak of 
32.3 per thousand in 1954 and has been declining since then. The birth 
rate in C. D. 14 shows an opposite trend to that of the province since 
1957. In 1957 the birth rate for Census Division 14 was 30.02 per 
thousand while in 1961 this had risen to 35.33 per thousand. A larga 
part of this reverse trend in C. D. 14 can be attributed to the con- 
struction of the pulp mill in Hinton. During the construction phase of 
the mill in 1956 to 1957 there is a large influx of male labour and a 


lack of young women of child-bearing age. 


1/ The year of 1957 was used instead of the census year 1956 since 
the boundaries of the census divisions were changed in that year 
and the Vital Statistics branch did not adopt this change until 
a year later. For this reason the rates for 1957 are approximations. 
The number of births and deaths are accurate but the population 


figures are estimates as noted in the footnotes to Table C-IX, 


= Oh 


Table C-1X 
BIRTH AND DEATH RATES FOR ALBERTA ANDeG. Dele 
1957 and 1961 





BIRTH RATE DEATH RATE 
(Births Per (Deaths Per 
: 1,000 a/ 1,000 
POPULATION BIRTHS?’ Population) | DEATHS< Population) 
1957 
Alberta 1 1eomooGs ease 719 30.79 2,255 ene 
iy wee cera 593 Srey” 139 7.04 
1961 
Alberta 13a ere Te Ae pw: 8,863 6.65 
Cee Dial 19, 282¢/ 685 35.33 122 6.32 


Source: a/ Dominion Bureau of Statistics Population Estimate taken from 
the Department of Public Health Annual Report 1957. 


b/ Municipal Affairs Population Estimate taken from the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs Annual Report 1957. 


c/ Census of Canada 1961. 
d/ Department of Public Health Annual Reports for 1957 and 1961. 


When the mill becomes established the more permanent workers with families 
come in. Table C-VIII shows this change in sex ratio. If there are re- 
latively fewer females of child-bearing age the birth rate can be expected 
to fall. This is the case with new construction jobs or any area where 
the male population far outnumbers the female population. If a pulp mill 
is constructed in Whitecourt a similar pattern can be expected to recur in 


the birth rates of the Census Division. 


The death rate in C. D. 14 is dropping in much the same way as the 


provincial average although the rates for the Census Division are slightly 


lower than for the province. 
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ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS 


The ethnic and religious characteristics of the population of Alberta 


and Census Division 14 are shown in table C-8 to C-14. Census Division 


‘14 has a higher concentration of French, Finnish, German, Netherlands, 


Polish, Scandinavian, other European, other Asiatics, and Negroes than 


does the province of Alberta. There is also a higher percentage of Greek 


Orthodox, Jehovah's Witness, Lutheran, Pentecostal, Roman Catholic and 


United Church membership than in the province. 
POPULATION - EFFECTS OF RURAL - URBAN MIGRATION 


Table C-16 and Figure C-6 and C-7 shows the change in population 
composition in terms of rural-farm, rural non-farm and urban. Urban in 
this case refers to persons living in centres of 1,000 population or more. 
Rural non-farm refers to persons living in centres of less than 1,000 
population but not on farms. Rural-farm refers to persons living on farms. 
From 1951 to 1961 the rural farm population decreased from 36.12% of the 
total population of Alberta to 21.70%. In Census Division 14 the change 
over the same period was from 34.76% to 21.90%. With the development of 
Hinton and Whitecourt since 1961 this proportion is likely to be even 
less at present. This change represents a loss in absolute numbers of 
798 persons in the rural-farm population. This is a change of -15.9% 
for the decade. The comparable figure for Alberta is -14.8%. The rural 
non-farm population in Census Division 14 has decreased slightly from 
1951 to 1961 except for an increase in 1956. The decrease since 1956 is 
due to the classification of Hinton as an urban centre. In Alberta the 
rural non-farm segment of the population has increased numerically but 


decreased as a proportion of the total population. In Census Division 14 
there was a decrease both in numbers and as a proportion of the total popu- 


lation. The urban segment of the population has taken on an increasing pro- 
portion of the total population. Between 1956 and 1961 the urban population 


of C. D. 14 changed from 2,560 to 7,781 persons, or an increase of 2034 95% 


eee Va 
The increase over the same period for Alberta was 33.93%. Much of this 
increase was due to immigration from outside of Census Division 14 but 
some of this increase came from the rural sectors. (1,785 persons.) 

Several studies have been done to determine if rural-urban migration 

is selective in any way. The people who migrate tend to be younger and 
this leaves the farm owners and operators in an older age category. In 
Alberta in 1961 (Table C-19) 29.5% of the farm operators were over 55 
years and in Census Division 14, 30.9% were in this category. Im the 
sample taken in 1964, 34% of the farm operators were over 55 years of 

age. Older farmers are less likely to undertake drastic reorganization 
of existing resources and this may inhibit adjustment of agricultural 

pee reac es However in the sample of 1964 there were four persons be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35 who were living on farms but who were not 
classed as operators. These people were either living on the farm but 
working elsewhere or working on the farm assisting the operator. Also 
there were six in this age category who were not living on the farm 

but were still living and working in Census Division 14. All these 

people are potential operators when present operators retire and may 
influence the decisions of the present operators in connection with 
making changes. There are indications that adjustments in agriculture 

are more rapid where growth in non-farm employment is local and the people 
leaving the farm do not have to mave long distances .~/ Census Division 14 is 
in an ideal position in this regard because development of pulp manu- 
facturing and oil is taking place close to the local area. 

Many studies have been made on the adjustment of rural migrants to 

the urban society and following are some of the findings: 

1, Many of the rural migrants lack the educational training or 
social background necessary to make them other than marginal 
members of the non-farm society. 

2. Rural migrants tend to move to lower standard housing areas 


and upgrade their housing less through moving,than do other 
miecants 


i/ J. Friedman and W. Alonso, Regional Development and Planning, 
The M. 1. T. Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1964. Pages 482, 483 , 484. 
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Figure C-6 
PER CENT POPULATION BY RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM 
AND URBAN FOR ALBERTA AND C. D. 14 
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Figure C-/ 
POPULATION BY RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM, AND URBAN 
IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
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In Census Division 14 urban development is taking place close to 
the farming area. This allows people to make the transition, from, the 
farm in stages. With the prospects of a pulp mill going into Whitecourt 
an investigation into the possibility of holding training courses that 
would enable rural people in the area to take advantage of forth coming 
employment opportunities might be worthwhile. Those remaining on the 
farm should be encouraged to take advantage of the D. A. services to 


improve farming methods. 
LABOUR FORCE 


The presence of a well trained labour force is of significance in 
the development of any area and therefore is of concern to those in- 
volved in planning a development program. The available labour force 
is tied closely to the population of an area and if the population is 
not sufficient to supply the needed labour force then either develop- 
ment is restricted or there is a migration to the area from some other 
area. Table C-21 outlines the relationship of the labour force to the 
population. The labour force in the 1961 Census is defined as all 
persons, 15 years of age and over, who were reported as having a job 
of any kind, either part-time or full-time, or were reported as looking 
for work, during the week prior to enumeration. Table C-21 shows the 
relationship of this group to the total population and to the population 
fitteen years of age and over from 1911 £0 1961. It can be Seen thar 
the proportion of persons in the labour force has been declining steadily 
eince 1711] .insbothAlberta and the whole ofGanada. \ This trenduwill 
probably continue due to the increasing length of time Spent in obtaining 
an education and also the increasing number of retired retail persons. 
Table C-21 also shows that although Alberta follows a similar trend to 
Canada, the proportion of the population in the labour force in Alberta 


is higher in every year. Table C-22 shows a Similar, but a more detailed, 


breakdown of the employment status for 1961 for CG. D. 14 and its urban 


centres as well as Alberta and Canada. The average proportion in the 


Eabour force is lower for C. D. 14 than for Alberta but it is still higher 





= (eo) = 


than the Canadian average. The centres of Hinton and Whitecourt have a 


much higher Proportion of the population in the labour force than the 


Census Division average. This may be due to the young age of these towns 


and will probably decline to a figure more closely approximating the 


Census Division average in the next ten years. 


Hhe=161 Census) of Canada also, gives a breakdown of the labour forte 
by occupation division. The occupation divisions are comprised of indi- 
vidual classes based mainly on the kind of process performed and the kind 
of material worked upon regardless of the nature of the business of the 
establishment in which it is carried on. For example, all carpenters, 
whether employed in construction, manufacturing or other industries are 
classified under the "Craftsman, Production, and Related Workers"! division 
of occupations in the Census. Table C-XI gives this breakdown for Alberta, 
C. D. 14 and the major towns of C. D. 14 in 1961. Many of the proportions 
found in each occupation division are similar to those that could be ex- 
pected in other parts of the province but there are some striking dif- 
ferences in some centres and some occupation divisions. One noticeable 
difference is in the Professional and Technical division and it is noted 
that Whitecourt has an extremely low proportion of its labour force in 
this category. Again this may be attributed to the short time in which 
there has been an extremely rapid growth in other occupations and this 
division has not had an opportunity to "catch up''. It can be noted that 
the proportion of the labour force engaged in occupations in the sales 
division in the major towns of CG. D. 14 very closely approximates the 
provincial average but the average for the Census Division is far below 
the provincial average. Whitecourt is also unique in that a very high 
proportion of its labour force is employed in the Service and Recreation, 
and Transportation and Communication divisions. Tables C-23 and C-24 show 
the distribution of labour force by occupation division for rural and urban 
areas. Table C-25 shows a similar breakdown for 1951. It is worth noting 
again that the boundaries of the Census Division changed from 1951 to 1961 
so the figures should be used and compared with this fact in mind. In 


1951 the Census Division included what is now I. D. 77 and part of the 


county of Lac St. Anne. 
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Table G-XII gives an analysis of the labour force by industry for 
Alberta and Census Division 14 for 1951 and 1961 and a projection to 1975 
for CG. D, 14. In comparing the figures it must be remembered that the 
boundaries of the Census Divisions changed but it is not felt that the 
direction of the trends has been distorted but only the magnitude in some 
cases. The industry categories differ from the occupation division in 
that for the industry categories the type of occupation is not considered 
but only the type of business. For example, if a carpenter and a book- 
keeper both worked for a business engaged in mining they would fall under 
the "Mines, Quarries and Oil Wells" category. Figure C-8 and C-9 show 
graphically the changes between 1951 and 1961 in the proportion of the 
labour force working in various industries. As can be seen the proportion 
of the labour force engaged in agriculture decreased and the proportions 
in all other industries increased. This is a trend that is also evident 
in Alberta, and can be expected to continue in the future as indicated 
in figure C-10, which is a graph of the proportions projected to 1975. 

A much clearer picture of the direction and magnitude of the trends 
can be obtained by combining several of the above industry categories 
into one category and in this way reducing the number of categories to 
three. These three categories are to be Agriculture, which includes 
farmers and farm workers, hunters, fishermen and forestry workers; Industry, 
comprising manufacturing, construction, mining. and quarrying and utilities 
producing gas, water or generating electricity; and Services, which com- 
prises trade, finance, transportation, storage and communication, public 
administration and personal and professional services. Table C-26 gives 
a breakdown of the numbers and proportions of the labour force in each of 
these three categories for Alberta from 1911 to Loi 


Figures C-11 and 


C-12 present this information in graphic form. It can readily be seen 


that although the number in the labour force engaged in industry increased 


from 1921 to 1961 that the proportion in this category remained relatively 


stable. The number engaged in agriculture increased until 1941 when this 


number began to decline and continued to decline. The proportion of the 


labour force working in agriculture has been declining since 1921 but the 


rate of the decline increased Sharply after 1941, The number and proportion 





Soy = 


of the labour force engaged in the service industries has steadily in- 


creased since 1911 but the rate of increase has been increasing since 


1941. Technology has made it possible for fewer workers in agriculture 


and industry to produce more. This releases more workers for jobs in 


the service industries. This trend can be expected to continue and to 


be evident in C. D. 14 as well as Alberta as a whole. 
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All occupations— 


Managerial 


Professional & Technical 


Clerical 


Sales 


Service & Recreation 


Transportation & 
Communication 


Farmers & Farm Workers 


Loggers, Fishermen, 
Hunters, Trappers 


Miners, Quarrymen & 
Related Workers 


Craftsmen, Production & 
Related Workers 


3/ 


Labourers— 


Other 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, 
ing work who have never been employed, 


1/ Excludes persons seeki 
cupation. 


> ah) 


Table aCG-x 71 
i) 

LABOUR ForcEL/ 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY OCCUPATION 

FOR ALBERTA, CENSUS DIVISION 14 AND TOWNS 1,000 POPULATION AND OVER - 1961 


Alberta 


489,511 
41,691 
8.5 
46,579 
9.5 
55047 
ie 
31,629 
6.5 
59,055 
eee 


28, 261 
5.8 
104,162 
21.8 


3,009 
0.6 


5,291 
Lal 


83,449 
17.0 
19,615 
4.0 
11,453 
5 3 


2/ Includes persons not reporting oc 


3/ Labourers includes workers in uns 
farming, logging, mining. 


C 


D 


we pikes) 
549 


487 
io 
172 
206 


oD way 1G 


Edson 


1,174 
141 
i270 
129 
11.0 
107 
oh 
70 
6.0 
164 
14.0 


274 
OSS) 
87 
7.4 
38 
Susie 


Bulletin 3.1-8, Table 14, 


Hinton 


1 2397 
139 
10.6 
136 
10.3 
141 
10.7 
55 


15. 


Whitecourt 

432 
60 
1359 
17 
ou 
28 
Ome) 
30 
One, 
76 
17.0 


20.8 


killed occupations except fishing, 
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Tapleo C=... 
LABOUR FORCEL/ BY INDUSTRY FOR ALBERTA AND C. Diy 1. 
(ost. 196, 197. 


Alberta C.nD.14> Alberta Ca ees rao daeeenes 


Moet aanerry—! 353,898 6,796 #69511 ae 6716 12,450 
Agriculture 103% 57e ZT ad 103 273 955 750 
(1,500*) 

Forestry Lec ieke 448 2,784 858 1,400 
Fishing & Trapping 076 57 839 11 10 
Mines & Quaries Dado O10 17 320 451 500 
Manufacturing oie Ore 603 Ce 2 sa 861 1,800 
Construction 25,002 Jos De OU 621 1,000 
Transport Communication 

and other Utilities SLO ows) 652 47,435 796 1,206 
Trade Moe IE aG2 80,096 Ley 2,000 


Finance, Insurance 
Real Estate Wee ew 36 14,695 77 140 


Community Business,and 
Personal Service— TEM Tess) 679 Ooo 948 3,000 


Public Administration 
and Defence - - 38,627 242 350 


1/ Exludes persons seeking work who have never been employed. 

2/ Includes persons not reporting industry. 

3/ 1951 figures includes community, government, business and recreation 
service groups. 


1951 labour force includes all persons 14 and over. 
1961 labour force includes all persons 15 and over and Indians on reserves. 


* The boundaries of the Census Division changed between 1951 and 1961 and this 


figure is the approximate number in this category if the boundaries in 1951 
were identical to 196l. 


Source: Census of Canada 1951, Volume IV, Labour Force, Table 18, 
Census of Canada 1961, Labour Force (industries), Bulletin 3.2 
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Figure C-8 
PERCENTAGE LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY 
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Figure C-10 
PERCENTAGE LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY 
for C. D. 14 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE 
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1D): MATNEA GE ME NT AND Lakes, Dakers Smiles 
ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The organizational structure of any community consists of formally 
constituted federal, provincial and local governments and their agencies 
which have the power and authority to maintain and preserve social order. 
Supplementing the state are numerous voluntary organizations and associ- 
ations which are involved with the affairs of the local community but 
which function in a more indirect manner. Service clubs, youth organi- 
zations, agricultural groups, chambers of commerce, etc. are representa- 
tive of this grouping, the number and strength varying from community to 
community. Thus, a community is ideally comprised of the preceding 
organizational elements and upon the basis of these characteristics, the 


L/ 


social institutions—' of Census Division 14 are analyzed. 

One of the primary objectives of rural development is teaching com- 
munities to act as a fundamental unit for the common good. Historically, 
the multitude of problems that arise in communities give impetus to a 
complex of social organizations that seek to meet or resolve various com- 
munity problems. As new challenges and problems arise, existing organi- 
zations are often unprepared to meet added responsibility, therefore other 
organizations originate to meet the new found needs. This results in an 
extremely complex network of organizations and associations often with 
duplicating functions. In time it becomes essential for community wel- 
fare that some form of co-operation be developed among these groups. 

In C. D. 14 certain of the above conditions describing organizations 
apply, particularly the duplicating functions of the various groups and 
their resulting complex network. In addition to these characteristics, 


in each community there appears to be relatively few persons whom, by 


choice or by position, seem to be carrying the functions of the majority 


1/ The sum total of the patterns, relations, processes and material 
instruments built up around any major social interest ... The more 
generally recognized social institutions are the family, the church 
or religion, the school or education, the state, business and other 
items such as recreation, etc. 


Henry Pratt Fairchild and Associates, Dictionary of Sociology 
(Paterson, N. J., Littlefield, Adam and Co., 196208 peeps, 
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of the groups. The general apathy of the greater number of the population 


towards activities Supplementary to earning a living necessitates the 
Pree aon ot control: by the, few who. are uconaerned.i ith community welfare. 
This condition is typical of most communities and representative of a 
present trend in society. 

It is suggested that a study in the future be made of the listed 
organization of the area, with special reference upon factors such as 
age, sex, education, ethnic groups, etc. Time permitting, this approach 
would have been utilized in C. D. 14, however this was not possible and 
projection for groups in the area might by hypothesized from other studies 
of this nature which have been tabulated and are available for reference. 

Mate te! and Associates have summarized several factors indicated 
by voluntary association movements, namely: 

a. Membership and activity in groups seems to be concentrated at 

ages in the late 40's and early 50's. 

be The more education: the more likely the affiliation with a group. 

c. Membership is more common for males than for females. 

d. The higher a persons socio-economic position in the community: 

the greater the likelihood of one or more group memberships. 

e. Minority group persons are less likely to belong to voluntary 

organizations than are majority members. 

Again it must be emphasized that these factors may or may not apply 
to the groups in the area but rather serve as analytical tools for the 
analysis of organizations and associations. Table D-I lists the various 
categories of groups found in each of the areas. Although Mayerthorpe, 
Drayton Valley anc Stony Plain are not within the bounds of C. D. 14, 
they are included in the table because they will serve certain functions 
and/or needs of individuals living within the area who, due to geographic 
location, travel outside. 

Despite the absence of any particular research project, there are 
nevertheless, several observations to be noted with respect to farm 
organizations, service and fraternal organizations and youth, cultural 


and athletic groups. 


Henan nS 


2/ George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schroy and Otto N. Larsen. Sociology, 
~ (New York, Harper and Row Publishers, L9O639,cppstsO8 seBizs 


=) Jo 


The majority of the branches of the Alberta Department of Agriculture 
are located in Edmonton, however, the Extension Branch does offer signifi- 
cant service in the immediate area e.g. District Agriculturists, 4-H Clubs, 
Agriculture Societies etc. Farm Credit Corporations and the special agricul- 
tural programs are also located in the area. Although agriculture represents 
a comparatively small segment of the general economy of the area, services 
seem adequate for the needs. The greatest proportion of arable land is of 
the grey-wooded soil type, which is not the best suited for most agricul- 
tural purposes, however, agriculture interests remain quite significant. 
Possibly, through improved techniques of soil management and farm methods, 
the land could be more productive and suitable for substantial agriculture 
income. (See section on Agriculture for more detailed analysis.) 

With regard to specific agricultural organizations in the area, the 
Evansburg, Wildwood and Edson areas are quite extensively organized e.g. 
FUA locals, 4-H clubs and agriculture societies. Many of the agricultural 
needs of the Blue Ridge area are served outside the Census Division, in 
this case, Mayerthorpe. For similar reasons Drayton Valley and Stony Plain 
may be utilized for certain services by agriculture people adjacent to the 
easterly boundary of C. D. 14. Municipal Affairs in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture maintain Agriculture Service Boards, which pro- 
vide various agricultural services in the various improvement districts. 

A major problem present in the area and among farmers in genral, is 
the apathy towards the utilization of more and better agricultural tech- 
niques for more productive and profitable farming. Extensive agriculture 
extension programs are needed to educate farm people to this end. Only a 
portion of those services that are presently offered are utilized. The 
consequences of non-participation not only results from but brings about 
great apathy and indifference, bringing criticism and negativism towards 
programs designed to solve the problems of the community. This applies 
to agricultural organizations as well as to the other groups mentioned in 
Ehisp report. 

The number and location of service groups and fraternal lodges are 
extreme in the area. If anything, there is probably an excess of organi- 
zation in proportion to the human resources available and active. Ap- 
proximate average membership might reach in the vicinity of fifty for some 





Eg aes, 


of the larger groups with an average attendance somewhat less than half 


for most. Numerically smaller groups would record a proportionate member- 


As cited earlier, a major criticism would be 


the duplicative nature and function of many of the organizations. If pos- 


ship - attendance ratio. 


sible, perhaps some co-ordinating body could channel the various re- 
sources in directions where the fundamental whole may benefit best through 


good organization. This condition seems more prevalent at the rural or 


small community level than at the urban counterpart. 

An organization analagous to the preceding are the various chambers 
of commerce, located in the following centers: Evansburg, Wildwood, 

Edson, Hinton and Whitecourt. Again, chamber of commerce members commonly 
belong to at least one or more organizations, necessitating the spreading 
out of the available time and talents of participants. Generally, however, 
the chamber of commerce groups are very active and represent an integral 
force in the welfare and development of the community. 

In conclusion, a few words need to be said with regard to other 
organizations, namely: youth groups, athletic and sport groups (see 
section on Recreation for more detailed analysis) and cultural organiza- 
tions. 

Youth organizations seem adequate for the group as a whole, at least 
until the "transitional years!'', roughly the middle and late teens, where 
there appears to be a gap. Air cadets, army cadets, cubs, scouts, guides, 
brownies, etc. are located in most of the areas and are reasonably well 
supported. 

Cultural activities, although not developed to the fullest potential, 
are constantly developing. Specifically, a craft center which aims at 
developing the fine arts, is operative in the area, as well as several 
other crafts. The increase and growth of the number and size of libraries 
also represents significant development in the area. The development of 
libraries will tend to coincide with more and better educational facili- 
ties. Various other cultural activities such as bands, drama clubs, etc. 
are in the initial development stages also. In certain segments of the 
area there seems to be a lack of facilities for the development of the 
arts among the youth e.g. piano, dance, voice training, etc. However, 


this lack could be explained by the fact that population growth over the 
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past decade or so has outstripped the corresponding growth of the arts 
and that with time natural development of these services will take place. 
As a final note, recommendations and observations are not imea BL 
cases based upon hard facts but also represent value judgements. Given 
certain facts and conditions, similar findings should result and upon 


this basis some of the data in this section is based. 


Table D-I 
ORGANIZATION AND ASSOCIATION IN C. D. 14 


4/ 


3/ Evansburg— 


Whitecourt— 


1/ 


Edson— 


2/ 


Hinton 


Lodges 


Masons 

Elks 

Knights of Columbus 
Loyal Order of Moose 
Eastern Star 

Royal Purple 
Rebekahs 

DT .OSO' AEs 


PS PS PX 
rs P< PS PX 
rx 


PI P< PS PS 
mx 


Service Clubs 


Kiwanis 

Optimist 

Kinsmen 

Canadian Legion 

Womens Auxiliary of 
Canadian Legion 
Chamber of Commerce 
Lions 

Opti Mrs, 
Optimettes 

Kinettes 

Community Club 

St. Johns Hospital 
Auxiliary X 


Dd pd bd 
bd bd od OO 
bd Dd Dd 
>< >< 


PS PS PS PS PS PS PS 


Associations 


Civil Service 

Association X 

Home and School xX X Xx 
Oilmens! Wives X 

Ay lvAs 

Red Cross xs X 





(Cont'd) 


Cultural Activities 


Library 
Band 

Craft Centre 
Drama 


Youth Organizations 


Air Cadets 
Scouts 

Cubs 

Forest Rangers 
Uratorical Club 
Army Cadets 
Radio Club 
Violin Club 
Brownies 
Guides 

Sr. Red Cross 
Teen Club 
Church groups 
Dance Club 

4-H Club 


Sports Clubs 


Minor Athletic 
Association 

Fish and Game 
Association 

Golf & Country Club 

Amature Athletic 
Association 

Rodeo Club 

Curling Club 

Ski Club 


1/ May - 1962 
2/ October - 1963 
3/ July - 1961 
4/ August - 1959 


Source: 
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E. CEATP TebiAsi 
INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURE IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 


The study of capital is confined to agriculture, the reason being 
that the other major resources e.g. the pulp and paper industry and the 
oil business are highly capital intensive and the management decisions 
of their use of capital are beyond the scope of this analysis. 

This report is divided into two sections: 

a. Capital investment on farms and 

b. Debt structure of farmers. 

The value of farm assets is expressed as the market value at the time 
the data was collected. The amounts were sub-divided into three categories 

a. Land and Buildings. 

b. Machinery and Equipment. 

c. Livestock and Poultry. 

Neither initial cost nor depreciation has been taken into consideration 
and machinery used in the performance of custom work and some trucks which 
were partially employed in the transportation of forest products were in- 


cluded in the value assigned to farm machinery. 


TOTAL CAPITAL VALUE 


Like Canada and the province as a whole, the number of farms in Census 
Division 14 has declined sharply since 1951. At the same time total farm 
capital value has been increasing. For C. D. 14, total farm capital has in- 
creased from $11.4 million in 1951, and $16.2 million in 1961 to an estimated 
value of $27 million in 1965. Consistent with the general increase in size 
of farms, the average total capital value per farm rose from $8,740 in 1951 
to $16,710 in 1961 with an even more striking increase of over $10,000 per 
farm to 926,930 in 1965, (see figure E-1). In both 1961 and 1951 the average 
capital value per farm in the province was more than double the figure for 
Census Division 14. Average total capital values per acre in the period 


1951 to 1965 puts C. D. 14 in a more favourable light as compared to the 
province. 





l/ See Tables E-1, E-2, E-3. 





CAPITAL VALUE $000 
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TOTAL CAPITAL VALUE PER ACRE 


1951 1961 
Si all Ve ee BE Alberta Or De La Alberta 
52 Gace $40.25 $45.16 B75 


Source: Census of Canada, and Farm Survey. 


Figure E-1 
AVERAGE CAPITAL VALUE PER FARM 
LOO, pool Loe 


40 


30 


20 





tite, C.D.14 Alta. C.D. 14 c.D.14 
1951 1961 1965 


1965 
Cc. D. 14 


$77.24 


ee Laad and Buildings 


A Machinery and 
Equipment 


7 Livestock and 
Poultry 
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LAND AND BUILDINGS 


The value of individual holdings in the project area compared to those 
in the province as a whole gives an indication of the relative economic 
position of the two groups. 

Farmers in C. D. 14 have smaller farms and the value per acre of 
land is also less than its counterpart in the rest of the province. The 
average size of farms in C. D. 14 was 306 and 370 acres in £951"Snd 1901; 
respectively, compared to 527 and 645 for Alberta over the same period. 

These totals include land that is both owned and rented. The amount 
in each category is listed in the section under land use. The comparable 
area of farm land operated by farmers in 1964 in C. D. 14 is 447 acres. 

The average size of unit operated increased by 64 acres per farm in Census 
Division 14 compared to 118 per farm in the province between 1951 and 1961. 

The increase in value of land may be accounted for by (a) improvements 
and (b) higher valuation of land per acre. It is doubtful if improvements 
to land accounted for much of the increase in the price of land since 195l. 
Instead it is suggested that the major portion of the difference can be 
accounted for by a general rise in land valuations itself. 

The value of land per acre increased approximately the same amount 
($17) in both C. D. 14 and the province in the intercensal years. 

The rapid rise in recent years may be attributed, in part at least, 
to the termination of the "Homestead Era'', Very little arable land is 


now available from the Crown, and as a commodity becomes more limited, 


seneresiSsautendancy for the tprice toerise. 


In 1965 the estimated value of land and buildings per farmer in Census 
Division 14 was $16,754. This is probably substantially lower than the 


provincial average. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Although the investment in machinery and equipment per improved acre 


in C. D. 14 is second only to C. D. 9 in the province, the total per farm 


is relatively low. The value per improved acre remained relatively constant 





= los = 
throughout the period 1951 to 1961, despite a decrease of 10% in invest- 


ment per improved acre. It should be noted that while the total farm 


acreage in C. D. 14 decreased 12.5% during this period, the improved 


acreage increased by 20%. 


The value of machinery and equipment per farm in Alberta was $4,625 


in 1951 and $7,524 in 1961, while the corresponding figures for C. D. 14 


were $2,459 and $3,941, 
was $6,176. 


The estimated value per farm in 1965 in C. D. 14 
This increase reflects a period of relatively labour-in- 
tensive to a capital-intensive transformation. At the present time there 
is a severe shortage of farm labour in the area. 

The relative degree of rate of mechanization may be obtained from an 
examination of the number of combines. (See Tables E-4 and E-5). During 
the intercensal years, the number of combines increased 14.9% in the 
province, compared to 53.2% in C. D. 14. There were marked differences 
within the area. I. D. 78 had a 70% increase, compared to 21.4% in Im- 
provement District 95 and 44% in I. D. 109. Another indication of the 
rapid rate of mechanization is increase in the percentage of farmers with 
electric power. In Alberta there was an increase of 29%, compared to 
183% in C. D. 14, indicating a rapid rate of development. At the present 
time about 80% of the farms in C. D. 14 are electrified, (See Tables E-4 
and E-5 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


The estimated value of livestock and poultry in 1965 is $4,001 per 
farm in C. D. 14. This is a moderate increase over the values of $2,084 
in 1951 and $3,134 in 1961. Census figures were $4,559 and $6, 164°£08 
Alberta, (see Table E-3). 

In spite of the fact that much of the area appears to be better suited 
to the raising of cattle than grain farming, there has not been a rapid 
increase in livestock numbers in C. D. 14 compared to the province. The 
increase in number of cattle in the survey area between 1956 and 1961 was 


21.5% compared to 17.6% for Alberta, (see Tables E-4 and E-5). I. D. 78 


showed the greatest increase (30.3%), in I. D. 95 it was 6.6% and 14.8% 


in I. D. 109, (see Table E-6 to He 
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Since 1961 the numbers of cattle appear to have increased more rapidly. 


It is estimated that there are 29 head of cattle per farm in 1965 compared 
to just under 20 in 1961. Practically all of the increase has been in beef 
cattle, as the number of dairy cattle per farm has remained constant at 
3.5 head, (see Table E-10). 

A further indication of the increase of cattle numbers is shown by 
the number of calves vaccinated under the Galfhood Vaccination Policy. It 
is recognized that the number of heifers vaccinated is probably less than 
the number actually present and that the proportion vaccinated has risen 


in recent years. 


Table E-I 
VACCINATED HEIFERS, CENSUS DIVISION 14 








needy 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
78 1,354 1,633 1,733 1,961 2,014 
95 508 573 608 667 700 
109 = 582 701 1,074 1,100 
Total 1,862 2,788 3,042 3,702 3,814 

















Source: Veterinary Services Branch, Alberta Dept. of Agriculture. 


The estimated cattle population is obtained by multiplying the number 


of heifers vaccinated by ae Accordingly, in 1961 the total cattle popu- 


lation would be estimated at 16,428. This is substantially below the 
number reported by the Census but does indicate a trend toward a greater 


population. 


At the present time hogs appear to be on the decline although their 
numbers rose sharply between 1956 and 1961. During this period the in- 


eredceawas) 71.5), in Alberta,and 95.6Z¢in.C..D..14, This increase took 


place at approximately the same rate throughout the area, (see Tables E-5 
to E-8). 


i/ Heifer calves vaccinated annually are estimated to be 1/6 of the cattle 
population. 
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There were approximately twelve hogs, per farm in G,. Oe Lato ooue 


with the highest number per farm in I. D. 109 (18) and the lowest in 


T. D. 95 (8). In 1965 the estimated number of hogs per farm was 7.7 head. 


The number of sheep also appear to be declining in recent years from 


foeperotarm im 196]. to 3.6 in 1965, On the other hand there was a modest 


increase from 1956 to 1961 of 35.3%, (see Table E-5). 
Poultry numbers appear to be sharply reduced which is a continuation 

of the trend reported between 1956 and 1961. Only I. D. 95 shows an increase. 
Table E-II shows the number of livestock per 100 acres of farm land. 


The most significant difference is in the number of cattle per 100 acres in 


Alberta and Census Division 14. 


Table E-II 
NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK PER 100 ACRES OF FARM LAND 
in 1961 
pee Improvement Districts 

Per 100 acres Ge ds 

of Farm Land mel iy Soy 2059. bt Toon Alberta 
Milk cows 1.0 Lee 0.8 0s CRS 0.6 
Cattle 4.3 4.3 4.6 0.6 4.7 Sees 
Pigs a ik aa Zeid. -- 3.9 De 
Sheep 1.8 ie 260 -- ey Lok 
Horses 0.4 0.4 ORG 1.20 0.4 Oe 
Hens & Chickens L959 a Mg 25.0 QO". 20 LO 52 LoS 





Source: Census of Canada, 1961. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL FARMS 


Table E-10 indicates the numbers and values of livestock and poultry 
It shows, in effect, that a much higher proportion of 


n Alberta than‘’in G.9DV 14. 


on farms in 196l. 
livestock is raised on commercial farms i 
By subtraction the significance of the capital invested in farms by 


non-commercial farmers in ©. D. 14 is one of the most striking observations 


Percentage of Farms 
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of the study. Non-commercial farmers comprise 52.5% of the farm popu- 

lation in 1961, control 33% of the total capital value and receive 26% 

of the income from the sale of agricultural products. Conversely, 47.5% 
of the commercial farmers control 67% of the total capital value and 


obtain 74% of the income from the sale of farm products. 
LAND EQUITY 


Using a generally accepted definition of the term, the values for 
land equity were determined by deducting liabilities (both short term 
and long term) from assets (the estimated value of the land). Figure E-2 
shows the distribution of equity, of the sample farms, showing the heavy 
concentration in the $5,000 to $9,999 range. It is notable that only 
10% had a net worth of less than $5,000 and only 8% had a net worth of 
greater than $30,000. 


Figure E-2 
LAND EQUITY OF SAMPLE FARMS 
1963 
36 
25 
20 
15 
10 
S 


Aan 5,000- 10,000- 15,000- 20,000- 25,000- 30,000- 
r 9,999 14,999 19,999 24,999 29,999 34,999 
> 


Land Equity in Dollars 
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Table E-III 
LAND EQUITY OF THE SAMPLE FARMS 
in 1965 

In Dollars Number of Persons Per Cent 
0 - 4,999 5 10 
5;000-- 9,999 13 26 
10,000 - 14,999 8 16 
15,000 - 19,999 8 16 
20,000 - 24,999 8 16 
25',000 = 929 999 4 8 
30,000 - 34,999 a ao: ) 

Total 50 100 


Source: Farm Survey. 


In 1961, 22% of the farmers in C. D. 14 had mortgages and/or agree- 
ments for sale on their land compared to 31% for the Ayeu toate The 
1965 sample indicated that the percentage of farmers in this category 
had increased to 34%. 

Figure E-3 shows the equity and debt structure per farm of the 
farms in the 1965 sample survey. Column one shows the average total 
capital value with the shaded area indicating that portion which is debt. 
Column two shows the percentage of this debt which is attributed to 
various segments of the farming operation. 

The total net worth of the sample of 50 farms amounted to $1,346,521 
for an average of $26,931 per farm. The total liabilities reported by 
the farmers amounted to $157,509 for an average per farm of $3,150. siz 
is suggested that the value of farms is slightly higher than the present 
market value and similarly it is believed that there are some debts which 
were not reported. Table E-IV lists the assets and liabilities of farmers 
in the sample. Also shown is a break down of the farm credit into various 
categories, (see Table V). 
wt je 


1/ Census of Canada - Agriculture Bulletin. 


Thousand of Dollars 
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Figure E-3 
AVERAGE EQUITY AND DEBT STRUCTURE OF SAMPLE FARMS 
IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
1965 


EQUITY DEBT STRUCTURE 


Miscellaneous 
Persona] 
Operating 


Machinery 


Livestock 


Average 
Capital 
Value 
Per Farm 


Land 


ra) 
ale) 
i) 
j=) 
uy 
ie) 
a) 
G 
i) 
eS) 
H 
i) 
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Table-ke LV 
NET WORTH OF FARMS 
IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 SAMPLE 


1965 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Average Average Average 
Per Number Per Farm Per Farm 
BelOtawe ) Farm Total Reporting Reporting In Survey 
Land & 

Buildings $ 837,685 $16,754  $ 81,440 i $4,791 $1,629 
Livestock 200,036 4,001 Lacs 6 1,948 233 
Machinery 293,400 5,868 48,307 17 2,842 966 
Other 15,400 308 16,077 Sy ah 

Total OL a6 521. 526,931 91375 509 Sey ee) 


NOTE: Average net worth $23,782. 


Source: Farm Survey, Farm Economics Branch, 1965. 


Table E-V 
BREAKDOWN OF FARM CREDIT 
OF CENSUS DIVISION 14 SAMPLE 


1965 
Per Cent 
Credit Number Total O£- Total 
For Reporting Amount Credit 
aig 17 § 81,440 52 
Livestock 6 11,005 7 
Machinery 7 48,307 ch 
Operating Expenses 13 5,340 3 
Personal and ; i 
Household Expenses LZ 6. ae 4 
Other Miscellaneous 
Expenses 9 4,615 3 
Total ember eesih’) 100 


Source: Farm Survey, Farm Economics Branch, 1965 
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An examination of the preceding tables indicates that Little nore 
than half of the total debt was owed for land and buildings (5127) ee 
the remainder of the largest amount was obtained for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment (30.7%) while loans for livestock and poultry 


amounted to only 7.4% of the total debt. 
FARM SIZE AND LAND DEBT 


It appears that it is the larger farmer who owes on his land. He 
also has better prospects of meeting his debts due to his potential re- 
turn from his large holdings, hence he may be considered a better credit 
risk, and be given more opportunities to borrow. The small farmer does 
not seem to go into debt. 

Over half of the farmers operating 320 or more acres (21 out of 34) 
do not owe on their land. Yet of those farmers who do owe on their land 
Cl7 out of 50), 13 are found operating 320 or more acres.) Total acres 
are more significant here than improved acres. Over half of the farmers 
sampled (36 out of 50) have less than 200 improved acres of land. Of 
these, ten owe on their land. 

Those who owe on their land are mostly recent tenants or owners on 
these holdings - 10 out of 17 have been on their sites under ten years. 
Only one man who owes on his land has been on it over 31 years. In total 
almost half of the farmers sampled (22 out of 50) have been on their farm 
10 years or less. Thirteen have been on these holdings over 31 years. 

The Farm Credit Corporation is the largest lender in the area. It is 
suggested that the previous owner of land would be the second largest 
lender while banks would likely be next. The exact amount loaned by 
chartered banks in the area is unavailable. Table E-VI summarizes the source 
of credit by major categories. 

Eighty two per cent of the farmers indicated that the availability of 


credit was adequate. Ten per cent indicated that they did not want to go 


into debt under any circumstances. The other eight per cent wanted more 


credit but were unable to obtain it at the present time. 
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Table E-VI 
PERCENTAGE OF LOANS BY CREDITOR 
1965 


Operating Personal & 
_Land Machinery Livestock Expenses Household 


Previous Owner a7 
F.C. C. 64 18 
Bank 6 52 
Finance Company 12 
Retail Outlet 18 
Homestead Loan 3 


Professional Services 





Average debt ner farm $1,629 $966 





Source: Survey of Farms. 


18 
63 
19 


Swe 


8 
24 73 
ft 
68 18 
8 
$107 S122 


It may be concluded that the availability of credit is generally 


satisfactory. However, it would appear that most of the farmers could 


profitably use more credit, especially short term and intermediate. 


use of credit as a production tool was not fully appreciated. 


MAJOR LENDING AGENCIES 


THE FARM CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Farm Credit Corporation was established in 1959 by the Federal 


Government to administer long-term mortgage loans to Canadian farmers. 


These loans are intended to help competent farmers to establish profitable 


farm units. Money should be used to provide an increased income which 


will pay all operating and maintenance costs, give the farmer and his 


family a good living, and provide for the orderly repayment of the re- 


quired credit. 
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Figure E-4 
NUMBER OF LOANS MADE BY THE FARM CREDIT CORPORATION 
BY TOWNSHIPS 








to April 1 1965 





4 | 4 
TyeteT Py fs) sisi 
ERR BROS, 
BERR BeBe! 

















NOTE: Townships with 1 or 2 
loans are not Shown. 


Range 14 


Figure E-4A 
TOTAL AMOUNT LOANED BY THE FARM CREDIT CORPORATION 
BY TOWNSHIPS 


in Thousands of Dollars 5 | 
Silat twp. 60 
to April 1, 1965 i 






Range 14 
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Two types of loans are granted byt. Coe Ca a Jotandard soar up 
to 754 of the appraised value of the farm but not exceeding $40,000; or 
a '"'Package-deal'" loan up to 75% of the appraised value of the farm, live- 
stock and equipment but not exceeding $55,000. At least 60% of the 
necessary security must be in land and not more than 25% may be in equip- 
ment. The interest rate is 5% on "Standard" loans up to $20,000, and on 
"Package-deal"' loans up to $27,500. On the amount of any loan in excess 
of $20,000, in the case of "Standard!" loans, and $27,500 in the case of 
"Package-deal" loans, the interest will vary from time to time depending 
on the general level of interest rates. 

In Census Division 14, as of December 31, 1964, the F. C. C. had 
approved 153 loans. The average of the loans approved was $10,080, but 
amounts varied from $2,000 to $21,000. The total amount loaned since 
1960 was $1,542,200. There are no arrears in excess of one year. 

Loans were approved for the following purposes and in these per- 
centages: land and buildings purchase and/or improvement, 85.6%; pur- 
chase of livestock, 12.3%; machinery purchase and payment of machinery 


debt, 0.9%; and miscellaneous, 1.2%. 
VETERANS! LAND ACT 


The Veterans! Land Act is another major credit source, Enacted in 
1942 and administered by the Department of Veterans! Affairs, Government 
of Canada, the Act originally assisted veterans settling in Canada as 
full-time farmers, part-time farmers, (small holders) and commercial 
fishermen. It has been broadened considerably. Veterans of the Special 
Forces (Korea) are now eligible for assistance, and Part II of the Act 
provides that any qualified veteran who is approved for a loan under the 
National Housing Act may receive financial and other assistance to build 
his own home on any lot suitable for a single-family dwelling. 

Assistance to full-time farmers is available under two categories: 
Commercial Family Farms and Small Family Farms. A veteran settled on an 
economic or commercial family farm unit may receive assistance up to 


$20,000 under Parts I and III of the Act, or 75% of the value of the land, 
, 


basic herd livestock, and farm equipment. At least 60% of security must 


be in farm land. 
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Under Part I of the Act, $6,000 is the maximum to be loaned for 30 
years and interest at 34% is paid only in the first year of contract, with 
total repayment spread over 29 years on an annual amortized basis. Ten 
per cent down payment is required. In addition, $20,000 at 5% amortized 
over 30 years, is available under Part III, for the purposes of purchasing 
a farm unit, additional land, livestock and farm equipment, or permanent 
improvements, or debts incurred for any of these or other stipulated pur- 
poses. Small family farms are farms that provide a veteran and his family 
with an acceptable standard of living but are not capable of producing a 
large enough income to be classed as commercial farm units. Financial 
assistance may be approved up to $12,000, or 75% of the market value of 
the land, whichever is less. 

Between 1945 and 1964 in C. D. 14, 87 full-time farming loans under 
Part I were granted, and 40 second or third loanseundersPant eri oily 
five provincial land grants were issued, amounting to $150,800. The 
amount of full-time farming loans approved was $689,955, yielding a grand 
total of $840,755 loaned by V. L. A. On December 31, 1964, $245,000 was 


outstanding, with $1,196 in arrears. 


ALBERTA FARM PURCHASE CREDIT ACT 


The Alberta Farm Purchase Credit Act was created to assist farmers 
to purchase economic farm units, and to provide a substantial down pay- 
ment to the farmer who is selling the farm. Loans are processed through 
a Farm Purchase Board which is set up by a municipal by-law and agreement 
with the Department of Agriculture. On an approved application, the 
purchaser makes a down payment of 20% or more, and the government pays 
approximately 50% (to a maximum of $10,000), which gives the seller a 
total down payment of approximately 70% of the selling price. |The ing 
terest rate is 54, and the debt may be paid over a period of up to twenty 
years, provided payments do not go beyond the borrower!s 66th birthday. 

To qualify for this loan, applicants must be a Canadian or Briteen 
subject, at least 21 years of age, have lived at least three years in 
Alberta, have three years farming experience, own, or have access to the 


necessary equipment to farm the land, and be able to pay 20% of the purchase 
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price. In most father and son transactions the vendor is prepared to 


waive the down payment. Applicants must intend to become a bona fide 


farmer, and if they are farmers, land holdings including the proposed 
purchase should not exceed the value of $40,000. Loans are only made 
on a farm purchase transaction. 

The vendor may receive all cash if the purchaser is able to pay 
50% down and if the total price of the land is not over $20,000. Other- 
wise, the vendor will be paid in ten years if the purchaser takes twenty 
years to pay, or fifteen years if the total price is under $30,000. The 
vendor receives interest at 44% and does not assume any loss. 

The Alberta Farm Purchase Board has made seven loans in I. D. 78, two 


in I. D. 95 and three in I. D. 109, as of December 31, 1965. The average 


amount loaned was $4,300, and only one account is in arrears. 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES 

Data are lacking on the utilization of this type of credit by Census 
Division 14 farmers. Insurance, trust and mortgage companies are cate- 
gorized with the banks in census data, and though they do steady business 
this category falls fourth in frequency of use in both Alberta and Census 


Division 14 (See Table E-VII). 


Table E-VII 
MORTGAGES AND/OR AGREEMENTS FOR SALE 
June 2b, 21961 
ALBERTA Cerbe 14 
All Farms Reporting 22,130 216 
Type of Holder 
Government 10,900 £3 
Bank, Insurance, Loan, 

Trust or Mortgage Co. 4,828 59 
Private Individual regi oi) 60 
Other (Credit Union, 

Railway Co. etc.) 673 3 
Not Stated 304 4 


ee Se 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 5.3. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The Industrial Development Bank is a Crown corporation established 
by Parliament in 1944. Money can be used for anything the borrower wishes 
which, in the opinion of the bank, is likely to return sufficient earnings 
to repay the loan and other costs of the business. Interest rates depend 
on the general level of interest in Canada, are presently about Tow adsl 
loans are secured by first mortgage on real estate. The equity of the 
borrower must be substantial repayment in approximately ten years. Loans 
are not considered where other sources are available at a reasonable rate. 
For farm loans, I. D. B. generally enters the picture if the loan is beyond 
the scope of the F. C. C. In C. D. 14 by the end of 1964 there had been no 
loans to farmers or agricultural businesses. This is explainable by the 


avallability of the F.C. 1G. to the farmers of this areas 
CHARTERED BANKS 


Intermediate and short term credit needs are met by several sources. 
Farm Improvement Loans are handled by chartered banks under a system of 
federal government backing. Farm Improvement Loans can be used for the 
purchase of farm implements, breeding stock and, in the case of land 
owners, to build or alter farm buildings, fences, etc... but not foretnc 
purchase of land. Applicants principal occupation must be farming. The 
maximum loan available to a farmer at any one time is $15,000. Length of 
repayment depends on the size of the loan, on some it extends up to ten 


years, at an interest of 5%. Amounts loaned by banks are unavailable. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit unions are set up by interested persons who pool their savings, 
incorporate, and lend to members. In Census Division 14 District Saving 
and Credit Unions have issued 51 loans since 1961. The total amount 
borrowed from 1961 to 1964 is $11,348. 
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TREASURY BRANCHES 


Loans to farmers by treasury branches in C. D. 14 are mainly for 
Operating expenses. Five treasury branches reporting agricultural loans 
from 1959 to 1963 in C. D. 14, granted over 500 such loans, an average of 
$835.36 per loan. 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


Short term credit for feed, fertilizer and fuel showed relatively 
small amounts borrowed with good repayment. At the end of 1963523365544 
was owing on fuel in C. D. 14. The amount of $7,000 was owing for ferti- 
lizer, and $8,400 was owing for feed for C. D. 14 at the end of 1963. 

Bad debts prior to 1962 for fuel amounted to $2,865. Farmers in the 


Wildwood area appear to have more outstanding fuel debts than other parts 


of the Census Division. 
FEEDER ASSOCIATIONS 


Feeder associations are set up under the Co-operative Association Act 
of the province, and are administered by the Livestock Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Money borrowed from them can be used for the 
purchase of feeder cattle and lambs. Interest rates are presently about 
54% to 53%. An association can borrow a maximum of $500,000 with upper 
limits set on the maximum amount which any individual may borrow, usually 
about $6,000. No breeding stock may be purchased under this loan. Feeder 
associations operate most successfully in a predominantly livestock feeding 
district, and thus tend to be limited to those areas where livestock feeding 
is a major, permanent enterprise. To the present, C. D. 14 has not been 
such an area, either because the farmers are not interested, or not in- 
formed of such practices. The Edmonton Feeders! Association gets about 


one inquiry per year from farmers in the C. D. 14 - Edson area. 
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TELEPHONES 


The Alberta Provincial Legislature established a Rural Mutual Tele- 
phones Revolving Fund in 1957 to assist Mutual Telephone Companies to 
establish and upgrade services to rural areas. These Revolving Fund loans 
are available to all Mutual Telephone Companies for any period up to 20 
years at an interest rate of 45%. 

In G. D. 14, two rural telephone service developments are under con- 
struction (summer 1965) and two more are planned for the future. Six 
areas already have companies, with a total of 22 lines, serving 205 resi- 
dents, at a total fund loan cost of $71,277.00 or almost $348.00 per resi- 


dent serviced. 
Se RURAL Hie CLR EL GAIT ON 


Loans to Rural Electric Associations in C. D. 14 have totalled 724 
between 1954 and 1964. The total amount loaned is $81,586,300, and at 
3%% interest. Only $557,653.36 is still owing. Repayment has been 


excellent. 


HOMESTEAD LEASE LOANS 


Homestead Lease Loans of $1,000 each to July, 1964 in C. D. 14 were 
available to persons taking out a homestead. Total number of loans is 


unavailable. 


Other lending institutions are probably carrying out transactions 


but the number of agencies and the volume of money loaned is not known. 
SUMMARY 


In summary, the total capital invested per farm is much higher in 


Alberta than in C. D. 14, and Similarly the capital invested per acre’ foi= 


lows a similar pattern. The one major exception is machinery and equipment. 


The value of machinery and equipment per improved acre is higher in C. D. 14 


than in Alberta, and is second only to Census District 9, 





me the), 


The high valuation of machinery per acre is more the result of small 


acreages than expensive machinery. It does indicate, however, one of the 


problems facing the farmers in the area; the problem of high cost of 
machinery. 


So far as debt structure is concerned, the amount of debt is rela- 
tively’ low,” at approximately one per cent of the total capital value. 
History of repayment has been excellent. 

The Farm Credit Corporation is the largest single lender in the area 


and has an office at Evansburg. 


Additional credit could be used to advantage by most farmers, although 


there appears to be reluctance on the part of many to borrow funds. 
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The analysis of income in Census Division 14 is limited to farm and 
non-farm categories because, with the exception of agriculture, separate, 
detailed census data is not available for the major industries. It is 
expected that this type of information will become available with forth- 


coming National Pension Plan data. 


NON-FARM INCOME 
Non-Farm Families and Persons Not In Families 


Of the fifteen census divisions in the province, Census Division 14 
ranks fifth in average earnings per non-farm family with $5,105. This 
figure compares favorably with the provincial average of $5,602. Of the 
four divisions whose earnings were higher than C. D. 14's each included 
a major urban center, namely, Calgary, Edmonton, Red Deer, and Lethbridge, 
leaving Census Division 14 with the highest family earnings of those 
divisions which include no large urban centres. Only C. D. 6 and 1l 
(Calgary and Edmonton) had incomes above the provincial average. (See 
Figure F-1.) 

Similarly, average earnings of persons not in families in C. D. 14 
also ranked fifth compared to other census divisions in the province. 

Figure F-2 shows a break-down of the non-farm families by income 
group for Alberta and reveals that 13% of the families earned under 
$2,000 in 1961. The corresponding percentage for C. D. 14 is 15%, which 
represents a slightly larger proportion of families in the marginal or 
sub-marginal subsistence category than the provincial figure. In the 
income bracket $4,000 ~- $5,999, the respective percentages of non-farm 
families for Alberta and C. D. 14 show 32% and 29%, a difference of 3.3%. 
An even smaller variation, 2%, is shown for the $6,000 - $7,999 income 
group. However, in all cases it should be kept in mind that only two 
census divisions are above the provincial average and it is therefore not 


unusual for incomes to be generally lower than provincial figures. 


tk nw 





Average Income 


Percentasa of Families 
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Figure F-1 
AVERAGE INCOME PER NON-FARM FAMILY IN CENSUS DIVISIONS OF 
ALBERTA - 1961 
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Figure F-2 
INCOME OF NON-FARM FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS 


in Alberta and Census Division 14 in 1961 
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Income and Wage Earners for Towns,— Census Division 


Wage earners in the towns of Edson, Hinton and Whitecourt, working 
varying portions of the year, earn widely diverging incomes. The average 
earnings of male workers was highest in Hinton with $4,461, followed by 
Edson and Whitecourt with $3,655 and $3,021 respectively. The same order 
prevails in the number of weeks worked per worker, e.g. in the 40G@=852 
week category, 79.4% of the Hinton wage earners were represented. Edson 
and Whitecourt followed in order with 75.1% and 66.9%. Figures F-3 and 


F-4 illustrate wage earner data. 


Figure F-3 
WAGE EARNERS 15 YEARS AND OVER 
SHOWING WEEKS OF EMPLOYMENT AND AMOUNT OF EARNINGS 
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Figure F-4 
WAGE EARNERS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
SHOWING INCOME GROUP AND AMOUNT OF EARNINGS 
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In summary, average non-farm income in the area is higher than 
other rural areas in the province. This may be accounted for particu- 
larly by the fact that a large proportion of the labour force is engaged 
in well paid primary and manufacturing industries such as oil and pulp- 


wood production. A strong demand for the existing labour supply tends 


to maintain wages at a high level. 


el 23 


FARM INCOME 


The average income of farm operators from both farm and non-farm 
sources has shown a steady increase over the 1951 - 1964 period. The 
number of farm operators has steadily diminished over the same era. 

For example, in 1951, total farm income from 1,345 farmers was $1,681,000, 


or an average of $1,250 per farm. By 1961, farm income had increased 


Figure F-5 
AVERAGE FARM INCOME 
195% L961, 1964 
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to $1,825,000 and the number of operators had decreased to 973, an 
average of $1,876 per farm. The Alberta average was $5,997. 

Non-farm income of farm operators averaged gg22t/ per farm in 1961 
(1951 figure not available) for an average total farm and non-farm income 
of $2,698 in 1961. 

According to a survey=! conducted in the spring of 1965, average 
income for farm operators had risen to $4,629 with farm income rising 
to $2,519 and non-farm to $2,110. The most significant growth occurred 
in the non-farm income bracket, which almost trebled over the 1961 - 64 


period. Figure F-5 portrays the preceding trends. 


INCOME FROM SALE OF AGRICULTURE PRODUCTS 


Table F-1 lists the value of farm products sold by farm operators 
in Alberta and in Census Division 14 in 1961. Income from the sale of 
farm produce is categorized into ten groups, ranging from under $250 to 
$25,000 or more. A comparison of the Alberta and C. D. 14 census data 
indicates significant differences. For example, in the $25,000 group, 
2.7% of the farmers in Alberta were represented, whereas in C. D. 14 only 
0.3% of the farmers were included. A similar relationship existed with 
only 6.3% of Alberta's farmers in the group under $250 compared to 20.4% 
for C. D. 14. Furthermore, 76.3% of all the farm operators in C. D. 14 
earned under $2,500 from the sale of farm products, over double the cor- 
responding percentage for Alberta. Again, taking the composite group 
$5,000, only 7% of C. D. 14 farm operators qualified compared to 35.7% 
for the whole of Alberta. 

These trends, plus additional data from the table, indicate that there 
are marked differences exhibited in the sale of farm products for the two 
categories. In all categories, except the lower groups $2,500 and under, 
Alberta figures are much higher than C. D. 14's, In the lower categories, 


the reverse applies. 


a 


1/ Calculated by multiplying the days of off-farm employment of farm 

i operators by $12'680 (average daily wage rate according to 1960 Depart- 
ment of Labour Survey). 

2/ Farm Survey conducted by Farm Economics Branch, Alberta Department of 


Agriculture. 
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Gross income from the sale of agricultural products in C. D. 14 has, 
over recent years, been lower than all other census divisions, except 
number 9. (Table F-I.) Although successive yearly increases are shown 
for each division over the 1960 - 1963 period, gross farm income in Census 


Division 14 remains less than one-half of one per cent of Alberta's total. 


Table F-I1 
ESTIMATED FARM GROSS INCOME BY CENSUS DIVISION, ALBERTA 
1960 - 19632! 


Cash Sales c. D. __Estimated Farm Gross Income ____ 

Census Crop Year As Per Cent 1960p LOG] ee 67 
Division 1960-61 Of | Province - '000 dollars - 

ii 238 Of 410 5.4 28,091. 929,265 SSG 236 p 30 032 

2 58,546,140 oS 69,186. 72,050) 2964.57 tee Sogo 

3) Dae OD teeO ie: 30,172 9315453, 520,70 see ee 

4 iy CSO hale LS,/ 21.) W951 322 Boy ee ee 

5 433195 ,000 liek 31,742 600157) 70.414) 14,060 

6 47,684,130 Males’ 26,702) S59 075" 260. Ome oe 

7 199.320 Wwe 37,454 39,020 45,674 48,044 

8 B60 70), 150 isles) GLI 1A AOS 98 2. 52 6 om eno ee 

9 LLL 020 0.3 L361 17620 1903 2,002 

10 46,011,110 1035 24,021 56,905, 2sG0 "G06 870065 

1 39,834,490 Oa 47 ,338 49,318 She i2i . OUsie3 

12 12 163%.950 200 P45 2002 1S, Lf Omn 2 Oo ecee 

13 22,643,120 pysil 20,930) 2703 9a 2 oo eae 

14 130205070 0.4 2,061 2,168 pe ieM 2,069 

15 21,523,140 ore 32,292) 3) 001 393331. gail a7t 

Province 439,043,870 100.0 920,200 541,952 634,364 667,282 





Source: Farm Economics Branch, Alberta Department of Agriculture. 


1/ Farm Gross Income of Census Divisions was estimated on the basis of 


ara of farm products reported in the Census of Agriculture, Alberta 





Per Cent 
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Figure F-6 represents the percentage distribution of annual gross 
farm income by income group as reported in the 1961 census and the 1964 
Farm Survey. Of particular significance is the fact that gross farm in- 


come experienced appreciable gains over the 1961 - 1964 period. 


Figure F-6 
GROSS FARM INCOME FOR ALBERTA, C. D. 14 (1961) 
AND SAMPLE SURVEY OF C. D. 14 (1964) 
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1/ Income exceeding $9,999 in 1964 survey not indicated in figure. 
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Ine lool. insAlberta, 50. Of tarm income was derived from the sale 
of livestock or livestock products, 33% from the sale of field crops and 
9%, from other sources. Corresponding percentages for C. D. 14 are 
livestock or livestock products 66%, field crops 18% and other 16%. The 
1964 survey revealed changes particularly in the livestock category, in- 
creasing to 74% and the other category, decreasing to 6%. Field crops 
remained relatively stable. 

Of the income derived from the sale of livestock or livestock prod- 
ucts in 1961, approximately 60% was from the sale of cattle and dairy 
products. The percentage rose to 72% in 1964. Over the same period 
swine production fell from 31% in 1961 to 20% in 1964. Other types of 
livestock contributed minor amounts. 

Wheat contributed 21% of the income derived from field crop sales 
in 1961, increasing to 42% in 1964. Correlative declines in barley, oats, 
etc. and hay, fodder and root crops between 1961 and 1964 substantiate 
the change. Table F-II lists the percentage of income derived from the 


sale of principle farm products. 


Table F-II 
PERCENTAGE INCOME FROM SALE OF PRINCIPLE FARM PRODUCTS 


i! 
Alberta Go? Dee ka Ge £De ve! 
Kind of Product 1961 1961 1964 
Cattle 36.0 tag) <2) La Ms) 
Hogs iNet ies 20% 14.8 
Sheep 0.8 1.8 1.4 
Poultry & Eggs Salt Ste IPE 
Dairy eroducts 6.8 Wee 13.6 
Wheat 2298 ye LS 
Other Grain 8.9 8.0 6.8 
Hay and Fodder ileal 4.4 1.4 
Root Crops 1b) 4.9 Ook 
Forest Products -- She ee, 
Other 7.4 SE 


Source: Census of Canada, 5.3-3, 1961. 


i/ Farm Survey, by Farm Economics Branch, 1965. 
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Revenue per farm in GC. D, 14 relative to that of the province provides 
an indication of the returns from each type of agricultural production. 
However, because the inventory per farm varies considerably, the return 


per animal gives a more realistic assessment of efficiency of production. 


Bach farm in CC. D. 14 reporting sales of cattle has an inventory of 25 


head compared to 49.5 in Alberta. In other words there were 51% as many 
cattle on farms reporting cattle in C. D. 14 as in Alberta. Similarly 
the value of cattle sold per farm reporting sales in C. D. 14 was $846 
in 1961 compared to $3,154 for Alberta or 27% of the provincial figure. 
The discrepancy may be explained partly by the fact that most animals in 
C. D. 14 are sold as calves and many are of inferior quality. 

It is evident that the returns from the sale of cattle is much lower 
per head in C. D. 14 than in the rest of the province. This is probably 
due to the fact that most of the cattle sold in the area are calves that 
are sold as stockers and feeders. With an adequate supply of coarse 
grains in the general area in most years, it would seem logical to finish 
these animals to a marketable condition. One of the main reasons that this 
is not done is that the owners require the revenue to pay operating ex- 
penses. 

The rates of income from hog sales per farm and the number of hogs 
per farm in the survey are expected to be closer to unity in comparison 
to the province,as hogs are usually sold at a uniform or nearly uniform 
rate. Table F-III indicates that farmers are using the resources con- 
cerning hogs comparatively well. 

On the other hand, it would appear that the revenue derived from the 
sale of sheep, horses, and poultry is much less for the farmers in the 
survey area than their counterparts elsewhere. Presumably efforts directed 
to these fields could be rewarding. 

The results show that the value of field crops has decreased in re- 
lationship to total value of agricultural products sold. However, live- 
stock and poultry show a good increase. The remaining category, Other 
Products, which includes dairy produce, forest products, etc., indicates 
no change in its percentage between the census and the survey. 

Part of the variation in the 1961 and 1965 (sample) figures may be 
accounted for by the fact that 1964 was a relatively poor year for crop 


production Consequently the value of field crops sold would have been 
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lower than average. 


Table F-III 
RELATIVE INCOME AND INVENTORY OF FARM ANIMALS 


Alberta and Cc. D. 14 - 1961 


Index of Index of 

Sales Per Farm Inventory Per 

Commodity Reporting Sales Farm Reporting 
Alberta Gabi bo Alberta CDs 

Cattle 100 27 100 51 
Pigs 100 65 100 60 
Sheep 100 33 100 55 
Horses 100 42 100 89 
Hens & Chickens 100 19 100 eye 
Turkeys 100 12 100 1y 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, 5.3-3. 


A significant trend is the importance of Commerate is farmers in 
the agricultural income picture. Income in 1961 from the sale of agri- 
cultural products on commercial farms accounted for 74% of agricultural 
sales of the whole Census Division. The percentage is more impressive 
when it is realized that less than half of the operators were designated 


as commercial farmers. 


OFF -FARM INCOME</ 


The income of farmers is derived from the sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts and employment of farm operators in jobs off the farm. The fol- 
lowing trends are noted: 

a. Average farm income of farm operators has doubled since 1951. 


b. Average non-farm income of farm operators has almost trebled 
Since h961 % 


1/ Farm operators with agricultural holdin 


gs whose sales of agri 
products are $1,200 or over. gricultural 


2/ Data calculated from 1961 census material and 1965 


farm survey tabu- 
lations. y ¢ 
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Average total income of farm Operators has almost doubled since 
1961. 


Most of the income data has been presented in the intetal ‘panto this 


section with the exception of the following information. 


Off-Farm Employment 


Over the period 1961 to 1964, the percentage of farm operators re- 


porting off-farm work increased approximately from 47% to 644. Over the 
same period of time, the average total income per fargo DAE 4 wrose 
from $2,698 to $4,629. The difference consisted of an increase of 
$642.40 in average farm income and an increase of $1,262.60 in average 
off-farm income. The increase in off-farm income almost doubles the farm 
income figure, resulting mainly from the availability of varied work off 
the farm. 

Additional income figures show that of the 32% of the 1964 sample 
who reported no off farm work, their average income was 33,032.50.) wheree 
as the average income of those who had both farm and off-farm income was 
95,009.71. Therefore, it seems obvious that, to an increasing extent, 
farmers are turning to part time work off the farm in order to Supplement 
their incomes. The availability of jobs in the pulp and construction in- 
dustries have been factors of primary importance in the establishment of 
this trend. 

In 1961 only 8% of Alberta farm operators who worked off the farm 
were employed in the woods compared to 24.6% of Census Division 14 farm 
operators. This significant difference is a result of the convergence 
of an agricultural and a forestry economy in this area and the accompanying 
greater availability of jobs in the woods. By 1964 the sample indicated 
that the percentage for C. D. 14 had risen to 41.9, an increase, due, to 
a large extent, to the expanding production of the pulp mill and the 
growing awareness of employment opportunities. 

Another substantial difference appears in the comparison of percen- 
tages of farm operators engaged in part time agricultural work on other 
farms. In Alberta in 1961, 14.3% were employed in such work compared to 
maiy 6% of Cc. D. 14 farm operators. A possible explanation lies in the 


degree of consolidation of farms in the province compared to that in Census 


eens ton 4 5 
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"Special" Farms 


In order to determine some guidelines regarding the number of farmers 
in the area who are hard pressed financially, some special tabulations fron 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the year 1961 were used. These 
figures were then compared to 1964 sample figures to determine whether 
there had been any shift of conditions. Basically an attempt was made to 
delineate the number of farmers who: 

a. had gross sales of agricultural products from $250 to $2, 500, 

b. had a total capital investment of less than $25,000, 

c. worked off the farm for less than one month a year, and 

d. were under 55 years of age. 

The following table isolates those full time farms with low capitali- 


zation and low agricultural sales. 


Table F-IV 
SPEGIAL FARMS IN GC. D. 14 BY PERCENTAGE 
196hwands1965 

















Total Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Farms Pog e 5) 4 ey 6 7 
Alberta oe 2 O32 vDipregthO of 24.9 PRES 65.0 5332 
i 0a Re: 596 S054 83.1 dest (OReL 60.7 47.5 
Sample 26 LOO «Ope 465, 2 Dies 38u5 40.0 2920 
it i eB) 213 Lio Loe 69.8 Neer 31.4 36.8 
Sample Wea Ol eek O iual, 11.5 66.7 
eb a O y 100.0 50.0 
em Dee LOO 162 7Oap) 469.4 62e1 5625 42.9 46.7 
Sample 13 Tein tame Ont 40.0 40.0 2520 
UOta eG. Dew LG Hes) 7D 5.0 cote 010) OS cos Sb a2 45.2 
Sample 50 9 0)s Giger a5 dire D748 44.4 ein 20..0 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, and Farm Survey 1965. 





FINANCIALLY DISTRESSED FARMERS 
AND THOSE OVER 55 YEARS OF AGE 
Census Division 14 
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1/ Financially distressed farmers refers to "special". 
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Table F-V 
NUMBER OF "SPECIAL" FARMS IN C. D. 14 
1961 
Improvement Total Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Diserict Farms 2 3 4 5 6 7 
78 596 479 398 348 326 198 94 
oD 213 169 5 118 1A. a” Pa 
96 2 2 if 
109 oZ 124 86 1 70 30 14 
Total O72 774 619 544 507 285 129 
Alberta Woeel2) § 66,436" ST 529) 623)235) 928. 1 oe LO = oo 
source: A. R. D. A. Special tabulations. 


Group 2 - Total farms less residential with sales more than $250 per year. 

Group 3 - Number of farms in group 2 with a capital value of less than 
S25), 000). 

Group 4 - Number of farms in group 2 with gross from sales of less than 
$2,500 per year. 

Group 5 - Number of farms in group 2 with capital value of less than 
$24,950 and gross sales of less than $2,500 per year. 

Group 6 - Number of farms in group 5 in which the operator worked off the 
farm in part time occupations for fewer than 25 days ina year. 

Group 7 - Number of farms in group 6 in which the operator is less than 
55 years of age. 

Of the 129 "special" farmers listed in the 1961 data, all except nine 


resided on their farms from nine to twelve months. Seven of the nine 


were non-resident farmers. The distribution is shown in Table F-VI, 
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Table F=V1I 
"SPECIAL'' FARMERS BY RESIDENCE 
1961 


Number of RESIDING ON FARM 


Improvement Special otal ae We 4 = '8 1 Seg 0 
Distmict Farms Months Months Months Months 

78 94 88 0 1 5 

95 Zi tle 0 if 1 

109 14 wd 0 0 1 

Total T29 120 0 2 7 


Source: Special A. R. D. A. tabulations. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Of the sample farms 90% had sales of more than $250 while 59% had 
gross farm sales of less than $2,500. The comparable figures for Census 
Division 14 are 80% and 70%. This indicates that since 1961 farm sales 
have increased in the area. 

The percentage of farms with a capital value of less than $24,950 
have decreased by almost 30% since 1961. These percentages however, do 
not necessarily indicate that the farms in the area have generally im- 
proved but probably mean that the value of land has increased, raising 
the capital value of the farms. This also accounts for the lower per- 
centage of farms with a capital value of less than $24,950 and gross 
exiles of less than $2,500 in 1964 than in 1961. However, the increase 
in value of land probably cannot account for all the difference between 
the 1961 and 1964 figures. Instead this would indicate that there has 
been some improvement in the farms as shown by the increase in farm sales. 

Of the farmers whose gross farm sales were less than $2,500 and whose 
capital value was less than $24,950 (those in group 5) in the 1964 sample, 
only 25% worked off the farm less than 25 days while in 1961 the percen- 
This indicates that a greater percentage of farmers were 


tage was 56. 


working off the farm in 1964 than previously. This is probably due to 


greater employment opportunities in the area. 
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The percentage of farm operators in the 1964 sample working off the 
farm less than 25 days who are under 55 years of age is much smaller than 
in 1961. It appears then, that the larger proportion of part time farmers 
are over 55 years and are semi-retired. 

Forty per cent of farm operators in the sample whose gross farm 
sales are less than $2,500 and whose capital value is under $24,950, who 
work more than 25 days still have a total income of less than $2950@2 

All of these farmers are located in Improvement District 78, an area 
relatively isolated from the pulp mills, construction and other industries 
which accounts for the lack of highly paid employment. Of these farmers 
88% are over 55 years and near retirement but 12.5% are under 55 and would 
greatly benefit from an improvement program for increased production, 


better farm management or relocation. 
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Cc. MARKETING 


Marketing, so far as this report is concerned, is a brief description 
of the marketing facilities of C. D. 14 and does not include a length dis- 
sertation on the various institutions in the marketing channels of the 
many products produced in the area. 

The sale of oil and natural gas is governed to quite an extent by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. These products are segments of a highly 
concentrated industry and the marketing strategies of the managements are of 
little or no concern of local Rural Development Committees. Pulp production 
is also a highly concentrated industry and the marketing of this product 
is also beyond the influence of regional groups. 

On the other hand, livestock products and perhaps lumber, could be 
directly influenced by the actions of local committees. Furthermore, pro- 
ducers of these products have little market power and could use the inf luence 
of a local organization to assist in improving the marketing facilities. 

The following paragraphs briefly describe some aspects related to the 


marketing of the major products in Census Division 14. 
Non-Agricultural Products 


Gas and Oil 


Oil and gas are marketed outside the area, much,of ,it beine.trans- 


ported by pipeline. 
Woodpulp 


North West Pulp and Power is the largest single firm and accounts 
for peeri@alts all of the manufactured goods exported out of the area. 
It produces a high quality product, Alberta Hybrite, which is marketed 
in Eastern Canada and Eastern United States by rail. A>similar* plant, to 
be built by MacMillan and Bloedel in the Whitecourt area, will enhance 


the position of this industry. 


Sulphur 
Sulphur is currently produced by Pan American and Texas Gulf Sulphur 


of Windfall. In the near future the Hudsons Bay plant will be in operation 
at Edson. The product is shipped by rail and sold primarily to buyers in 


the Eastern United States and Canada, and for export. 
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Limestone 

Limestone is produced at Cadomin and is shipped by rail to Edmonton. 
Production changes according to the seasonal demand. 

Coal 

Most of the coal is used locally and is hauled by truck. Some is 
shipped out of the area by rail. 

Peat Moss 

A number of plants are in operation or will begin in the near future. 
The largest market is located in California with about 40% going to various 
places in Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 

Other Exports 

Other exports are scrap metal, clay, bentonite, mine and mill products, 
logs, poles etc. chemicals and railroad ties. These, however, are quite 


insignificant in volume of sales. 


Agricultural Produets 


Livestock 

It is impossible to accurately determine the number of livestock sold 
in the area, for the only accurate figures available are numbers of live- 
stock transported by commercial carriers. Livestock reaching the terminal 
market in Edmonton is recorded as being received from the Agricultural 
Reporting Area No. 6 which includes a much larger territory than C. D. 14. 

A survey of commercial carriers located in C. D. 14 reveals that in 


1963 the total number of livestock hauled out of the area was: 


Cattle - 4,500 Sheep - 1,375 
Hogs - 1,800 Horses- 30 


Approximately 507%L/ 


of the cattle and sheep marketed are hauled by 
commercial livestock haulers located in the area. On the other hand, 
hogs are hauled primarily by other means, since the numbers transported 
by commercial truckers would be less than 2o7e/ of the total production. 
This is an unlikely situation and one that bears further investigation. 

There are no public markets for livestock in the area and only one 
licensed resident cattle buyer 





i/ Estimated from comparisons with total 


production figures in th 
1961 Census. 5 ; 
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Dairy Products 

Although the area is serviced by several Edmonton dairies, there is 
eneldatry located in Cc. D, 14,the Valley Creamery, at Evansburg, which 
handles, by a wide margin, the largest portion of dairy products and 
production. Although dollar values cannot be assigned to the Evansburg 


dairy production, percentage changes indicate trends in the past few years. 


Commodity 1958 - 64 1963 - 64 1961 - 64 
Milk (sales) apes No change eli 
Butter (production + 55% + 16% No change 


Eggs (production) Not Available - 50% No change* 


* NOTE: Egg prices fluctuate very widely making average prices less 
meaningful. 


Source: Mr. Smith, Manager of Evansburg Dairy. 


Sixteen milk producers, working on a quota basis, supply the Evans- 
burg Dairy with the total amount of fluid milk. This constitutes 100% 
of milk production for the area. There are approximately 550 cream 
producers who ship regularly to the Evansburg Dairy, contributing about 
60% of the total creamery production for the area. However, only one-half 
of the producers reside in C. D. 14. The remaining portion of the total 
production, 40%, is shipped to Edmonton dairies. 

The Evansburg Dairy is also the principle distributor of dairy 
products in the area conducting both wholesale and retail operations. 
The following table indicates the estimated extent to which the Evansburg 
Dairy satisfies the demand for dairy products in the various communities 
in the area. 

Producers who sell to the dairy do so for two fundamental reasons: 

1. A local organization allows speed and convenience of pick up, 

delivery and payment which outside organizations cannot match. 
2. Transportation costs to markets outside the area are higher. 
However, there are problems of supply in the area, e.g. the supply 


of cream tends to be excessive in summer and inadequate in winter, etc. 
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Table G-I : 
ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF MARKET DEMANDS MET BY EVANSBURG DAIRY - 1961 


Per Cent 
Market Of Market 
Jasper ihe 
Hinton 90 
Edson 50 
Lodgepole 70 
Drayton Valley 50 
Whitecourt 50 
Sangudo & Mayerthorpe 50 
Evansburg 70 


Source: Mr. Smith, Manager, Evansburg Dairy. 


Field Crops 
The estimated marketing of cereal grains in the area includes ap- 


proximately two-thirds of the total wheat production, a very small per- 
centage of the oats, and one-third of the barley. Hauling is performed 
primarily by farmers themselves. 

A major problem to farmers in the rural areas is the lack of market 
facilities. There are four grain elevators in C. D. 14, located at 
Evansburg, Wildwood, Peers and Blue Ridge, however, the elevator at Blue 
Ridge has been closed, except for the storage of grain, since 1960. At 
Peers, the elevator was sold by the U. G. G. to a local co-operative. 
Deliveries to these two elevators have been inconsistent and low in volume, 
whereas the elevators at Evansburg and Wildwood have had larger handlings. 

An undetermined portion of deliveries to elevators at Evansburg and 
Blue Ridge would have originated from outside the area. Similarily, a 
small fraction of the deliveries at Mayerthorpe and Greencourt have come 
from inside C. D. 14. 

At the present time 75% of the grain delivered to the elevators is 
wheat. One reason for this appears to be due to a lack of awareness of 
the benefit of growing other crops for immediate remuneration. It ap- 
pears that with proper crop rotation much of the high land in the area 


is suitable for growing a grade 3 or 4 wheat. It is Suggested that with 


the present quota restrictions on the volume of grain delivered per farm 


unit that farmers in the area should investigate the possibility of 
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growing more flax, rape seed, legume seed and coarse grains. In the past 
few years it has been relatively easy to dispose of rape seed and flax 
seed production. The area is well suited for legume seed production. At 
present, certain legumes such as sweet clover demand an excellent price 
on the market. 

A ready market appears to be available for high quality hay in the 
farming area to the east and in the pulp timber areas around Hinton. The 
production of high quality hay is inhibited by adverse weather conditions. 


Moisture is prevalent during the haying season. 


For more information on the kinds of crops sold, refer to 'Income"! 


section. 
TRANSPORTATION 


The turn of the century witnessed several important changes and de- 
velopments in Census Division 14. The west was opening to settlement on 
a relatively large scale. The coming of the railroad served to facilitate 
exploration, settlement and transportation within the area. 

The construction of the railroad was the most important change factor 
during this period, for it was not only the major means by which people 
came into the area, but a determining factor in the eventual location of 
major rail and highways. A map of Census Division 14 showing the major 
rail and road routes indicates, with few exceptions, that the railroad 
highway pattern is remarkably analagous. 

The early 1900's marked the extension of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
(presently the C.N.R.) west of Edmonton into British Columbia. As con- 
struction progressed, permanent settlements developed at various locations 
on route, particularly at Evansburg, Wildwood, Edson and Hinton. Another 
major center, Whitecourt, originated approximately at the same time, how- 
ever, initial development in this case, preceded the railroad. For several 
years the railroad served the major transportation and supply needs for 


the various settlements. However, improved transportation facilities and 
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technological innovations in industry and agriculture brought about 
changes in both the manner and scope of this medium, e.g. highways, 
motor vehicles, etc. 

Transportation facilities are required for service industries, 
agriculture, lumber operations, gas and oil industries and woodpulp and 
mining sinterests. Generally, the area is served by bus, rail, commercial 
trucking, private trucking and contract carriers. Details of the number 


of firms, types of equipment and commodities hauled are shown in Table 


G-1l. The following notes describe the types of carriage. 


Bus 


Where speed of transit is required, small package freight is moved 
in the area by bus. Regular passenger service is also provided by this 


transportation medium. 
Rail (Carload) 


The major towns and industries in the area are served by rail and 
the frequency of service seems adequate for the present volumes involved. 
Carloads of fertilizer, farm machinery, building materials, etc. are 
handled at normal rates considering geographic location. Lumber rates 
are related to the basic lumber scales. Movements of gas and oil out- 
bound are generally by pipe line, whereas inbound,this product is pri- 
marily moved by truck. Sulphur, a by-product of this industry, is moved 
to export markets at rates grouped from all Alberta origins. Woodpulp 
is moved via rail to the U.S.A. and Eastern Canada at rates related to 
the U.S. rate structure. Rates on coal are reasonable and move on the 
normal mileage scales. Limestone rock rates are related to other move- 


ments in Western Canada. 


Commercial "for hire!''! Trucks 


"For hire' trucking firms operate throughout the District. Con- 
sidering the volumes involved, service appears to be adequate. Truck 
rates suggested for normal movement, (listed in Table G-3) vary consid- 
erably because they are not filed or controlled. The actual rate charged 
is 'what the traffic will bear,'' considering operating and competetive 


factors, therefore, rates in many of the towns vary from day to day and 
| 


from customer to customer. 
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Private Motor Truck 


Vehicles owned by various types of businesses such as wholesale 
firms, pop manufacturers, bread companies and oil companies, handle a 
considerable volume of produce within the area. No rates are noted as 


this type of trucking operation is part of the firms! distribution cost. 


Contract Haulers 


These haulers are specialized in their operation moving pulpwood, 
oil field equipment, peat, gasoline, etc. to or from specific locations. 


Rates are a matter of agreement between the contracting parties. 
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ECONOMIC BASE 


Usually industry is classified as primary, secondary or tertiary 


according to the kind of good or service produced and the stage of pro- 


duction. These are covered later in this chapter. In addition, industry 


may be classified, firstly, into those industries which provide the basic 
employment and income on which the rest of the local economy depends and 
secondly, the other industries in the economy which depend on the basic 
wealth producing sector. Basic wealth producing industries produce goods 
or services for markets outside the area. On the other hand, the second 
group is primarily engaged in producing goods or services demanded by 
persons employed in the first group and consequently produce for the local 
market. For instance, pulp is produced in the area for sale in other 
parts of the world and is a basic wealth producer for the "'export'! market, 
whereas, the local storekeeper, who sells to the employees of the pulp 
enterprise, serves the ''domestic'' market. Export market in this sense 
refers to a market outside Census Division 14. 

The primary industries are mainly export, but may also serve the 
domestic market in some cases. Some of the fluid milk produced in the 
area may be processed and sold to local residents and consequently this 
portion cannot be classified as an export. Similarly, some segments of 
the secondary industry, such as bakeries, serve the domestic market, although 
the majority of manufacturing (pulp) is directed to export markets. Again 
the tertiary industry may be subdivided into the two classes according to 
whether the goods or services marketed are consumed by local residents or 
outsiders. Recreation and tourism are export activities if the persons 
using the facilities come from other areas. 

Table H-I shows the employment in the various industries as classi- 
fied by the Standard Industrial Classification. In each industry, an 
estimate was made of the percentage of the labour force that was engaged 
in the export sector. The industry with the largest number employed in 


the export category may be classified as the prime mover of the local 
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economy. It is evident that in 1961, the forest industry was the prime 
mover. 

In order to indicate the trend of the economy in the future, the 
labour force by industry and by export or domestic activity was estimated 
for 1975. In some instances, little information was available on which 
to base an estimate. No major change in technology was taken into con- 
sideration, although new methods of operations will likely be introduced 
before 1975 and would alter the requirements of the labour force. 

The implications of the export domestic activity concept iseuthatetoy 
each additional job created in the export category, a fairly constant ratio 
of jobs are created in the domestic sector. 

It is noteworthy that in 1951 there were 2.5 persons employed in the 
export sector for every one person in a domestic activity. By 1961 the 
ratio had changed to 1.5 to 1.0. The ratio projected for 1975 is 1 to l. 
This continuing change results from the greater demands for goods and 
services within the area, as well as increased productivity in the export 
sector. 

In the long run the growth of the area is dependent on the number of 
workers employed in the basic sector. . 

The following paragraphs provide a brief explanation of the industrial 
classifications of Table H-I and in some cases, include comments on po- 


tential development. 


AGRICULTURE 


While the number of farms are expected to drop below 700 by 1975, 
the number of workers including owners, other members of families working 
on farms, and hired hands are estimated at 750. This is based on the 
assumption that the definition of a farm as an agricultural holding of 
one acre or more,with an annual income from the sale of agricultural pro- 
ducts of $50 or more, will remain constant. 

The projected figure is somewhat misleading because a portion of the 


total will be made up of residential farmers,who in a real sense are not 


farmers. 
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The proximity to the industrial labour markets, the rapid increase 
in the price of land and the favourable tax base will encourage the re- 
tention of land by the part time farmer. 

Also included in the projected figure are persons serving the agri- 


cultural industry such as veterinarians. 
FORES TRY 


Employment in forestry will increase with the establishment of a 
pulp mill at Whitecourt, although it is anticipated that some jobs will 
disappear when lumber operators presently cutting in the pulpwood leases 
or reserves complete their operations. However, additional employment 
in the industry will occur when other kinds of forest operations are 
initiated in the next few years. The introduction of new technology in 
cutting or felling trees or in transportation may result in modifications 


to projected figures. 


MINING 


Mines and quarries include the mining of coal, limestone, gypsum etc. 
petroleum and gas wells, natural gas processing plants, oil drilling and 
exploration, and peat moss mines. The development of mines and quarries 
may be accelerated if markets are improved or if new methods of conducting 
operations are developed. The influence of the railroad into the north-west 
from Solomon is unknown at the present time. However, it is anticipated 
that coal mining will be resumed and peat moss mining will be expanded, 
whereas, oil exploration and drilling will decline. Mining of other in- 
dustrial minerals may also increase. The number employed in mining will 
probably increase even though the 1961 figure includes a large number en- 


gaged in oil exploration, a sector which has declined recently. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing in the area includes the pulp mill, planing and saw 


mills, the dairy, bakeries, the newspaper, and other small enterprises 
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It also includes establishments that might be engaged in the manufacturing 


of petroleum and coal products such as coking plants, fuel briquettes, 


road emulsions and roofing compounds. 


The projected figure of employment in the manufacturing allows for 


modest growth in addition to the expanded labour force required for the 
pulp mills. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building, highway and street construction are included in this ca- 
tegory as well as construction of projects such as gas lines, telephone 
lines, dams etc. Contractors engaged in general maintenance and repair 
e.g. carpentery, electrical work, painting etc. are considered to be in 
the construction industry. 

The construction of industrial plants and residences will accelerate 
rapidly in the immediate future but may decline by 1975. On the other 


hand the employment in maintenance and repair will expand steadily. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND UTILITIES 

Transportation, communication and other utilities include air, 
water, rail and road transportation, as well as pipeline transport, taxi 
cabs, and touring agencies. Employment in this category is expected to 
double due to the increase in physical volume of production, the resources 


railroad, and larger quantities of goods for domestic consumption. 


TRADE 





Trade includes both retail and wholesale trade. With larger popu- 
lations this sector will grow. Furthermore as the area matures, a greater 


variety of goods will be offered locally which in turn will accelerate the 


increase in labour force. 
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COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Community, business and personal service includes a large portion 
of the domestic employment such as schools, health and welfare services, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, a wide range of recreational services, ac- 
countancy, and legal services, etc. Personal services include a variety 
of establishments such as hotels, restaurants, beauty and barber shops, 
cleaners, fishing, hunting and tourist guides. 

Recreation and tourism will be the primary export activity in this 
sector. The potential for development of recreation and tourism dictates 
an increase in employment. 

Since the turn of the century, statistics have indicated that the 
percentage of the national labour force engaged in providing services 
is increasing. Following this trend and because of the rapid increase 
in the export sector, it is anticipated that the rate of growth of em- 
ployment in community, business, and personal services will exceed the 


rate of growth of the total population in the area. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Similarly the growth of the area will result in more persons em- 
ployed in public administration at both the local and provincial levels 
of government. This category includes persons employed by governments 
at the federal, provincial and local levels as well as those engaged in 


defence. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The industrial development of the survey area departs abruptly from 
the typical model found in many other rural areas and certainly from the 
industrial city. The development is centered entirely on the use of the 
vast supply of natural resources but comparatively little on agriculture. 
Moreover, a large proportion of the income received from the sale of primary 
products does not return to the area directly to stimulate local economic 


activity. This applies particularily to the petroleum industry after the 
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exploration phase of development has been completed. Consequently, the 


aggregate production of natural resources does not accurately reflect 
the welfare of the local residents. 


The prime reason for the activity within the area rests on the 


development of the natural resources. These resources are practically 


all exported, while the goods and services used for the production of the 
resources are largely imported. 


Trends are shown on the three sectors of the economy which utilize 
resources, labour and capital. These are: 

1. Primary Industries, 

2. Secondary or manufacturing industries, 

3. Tertiary or service industries. 
It is characteristic of the area that the majority of the scarce factors 
of production are used in the primary and tertiary industries. 

Primary industries include forestry, mining, agriculture, gas and 
oil. Primary manufacturing has been included in the secondary industries. 

The secondary industries include manufacturing and construction. 

Tertiary or service industries refer to the non-goods producing 
sector of the economy, including transportation, communication, trade, 
finance, insurance, real estate, community business, personal services 


and public administration. 
PRIMARY INDUSTRY 


This topic has.been dealt with to some length in other sections of 
this report. However, an indication of the relative magnitude of each 
sector is appropriate. 

An indication of the total production of primary products is il- 
lustrated in Figure H-l. The value of the production increased from ap- 
proximately 15 million dollars in 1951, to 50 million dollars in 1961. 
This total will be considerably higher today with the advent of greater 
sales of petroleum products. 

Within this decade the value of agricultural products showed only a 
very slight increase but as noted in another section, this was accompanied 
by a reduction of about four hundred farmers. The value of forest products 


sold also showed a slight increase, owing to the fact that in 1951 the 
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Figure: H— lem 
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forest economy was primarily based on the production of lumber and ties, 
with lumber accounting for approximately 3 million dollars and ties com- 
prising about 2 million dollars. In 1961 the total production of ties 
and lumber was reduced to 1.33 million and most of the balance was made 
‘up by the production of pulp. 

Similarily there has been a large decline in the production of coal, 
falling from 8 million dollars in 1951 to an insignificant amount in 1961. 
Finally the largest production of all is made up of oL1l and gas in [9ol, 
whereas these products were not being produced in 1951. 

Not shown are figures on the production from other miscellaneous 
enterprises. However, these were small and cannot be accurately determined. 
For instance, a small quantity of furs would have been produced but the 
quantity and value cannot be obtained. Similarly the volume of fish 
produced, while difficult to determine accurately is estimated to amount 
to approximately 0.3% of the commercial production in the province. 

Table H-l1 indicates the proportion of commercial fishing done in 
C. D. 14 compared to that of the province. Figures indicate that com- 
mercial fish production is practically non-significant for the area, never 
reaching over 0.5% of the provincial total for the past several years. 
Revenue, over the same period of time, also shows a general decline. 

Table H-2 lists the various revenue from commercial fishing. Revenue in 
1963 amounted to only $2,496.18 compared to the high of $9,856.93 in 1960. 
The major fish producing water areas with production figures are 

given in Table H-3. Commercial production of fish in Chip Lake exceeds 


the total produced in the rest of the area. 
SECONDARY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing and construction are the two main kinds of enterprises 
included in this section, as per the Standard Industrial Classification. 

Manufacturing in C. D. 14 has increased markedly in recent years with 
the advent of the North West Pulp and Power Company at Hinton. It is 
estimated that this company contributes approximately 85% of all the manu- 


factured products in the area. The bulk of the remainder is made up by 


sawmill and planing mill operations. 
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The value of building construction, highway and road maintenance 


along with special projects such as the mill at Hinton, has also in- 


creased rapidly in recent years. While the exact figure of the value 


of construction is unavailable, it is estimated that this figure in- 
creased from one million dollars in 1951 to 14 million dollars in 1961. 
It should be pointed out that the sulphur extracting plant at Windfall 
contributed approximately $10 million to the 1961 figure. Thus the out- 
put of the secondary industry for these years is indicated in Figure H-2. 
There appears to be ample opportunity for the expansion of the 
manufacturing sector of the economy. In addition to a proposed pulp mill 
at Whitecourt, numerous other enterprises may eventually be located in 
the area. Among these is a plant to utilize the residue of the tree after 
the lumber is removed (it is estimated that only 41% of the tree is used). 
Plants to use by-products of the petroleum industry, an alfalfa dehy- 
drating plant, the use of coal for coking, fertilizers, or other uses are 
possibilities. The expansion of the peat industry, pressure treating of 
fence posts and rails, and construction of miscellaneous small wooden 
structures or buildings appears feasible. With the vast store of resources, 
the potential for the establishment of secondary industries appears to 
hinge on the development of new technology, adequate markets, and the 


boldness of the entrepreneur. 
CONSTRUCTION 


There is little reliable data pertaining to the construction industry 
in C. D. 14. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, publishes infor- 
mation on the value of building permits issued in C. D. 14 but it must be 


noted that hydro-electric developments, pipe lines, and highways do not 
require building permits. Also in certain instances, large industrial 


plants have been constructed outside the boundaries of an area issuing 


building permits and the value of the construction is not recorded. The 


exclusion of these items from the data on the construction industry in 


GC. D. 14 means that it is impossible to utilize the dollar value of 


building permits as an accurate gauge of economic activity in the area. 


At best the available data can be used only as a rough indicator of the 


contributions to the economy of construction. 
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A number of major projects have been erected in the last decade. 
First a pulp mill was constructed at Hinton followed by pipe lines, new 
roads and gas processing plants at Windfall and Edson. 

The future appears promising for the construction industry ce 
pulp mill is proposed for the Whitecourt area; a new railroad is planned 


as well as probably extension to existing gas processing plants. 


TERTIARY OR SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


One of the most important changes that has occurred throughout the 
last 100 years of Canadian economic development has been the continually in- 
creasing proportion of the total Canadian labour force employed in the 
service industries. The census indicates that in 1951 approximately 
37% of the total Canadian labour force was engaged in the service in- 
dustries. On the basis of the past trends it is suggested that at the 
present time this proportion is becoming increasingly larger. The trends 
present in the data collected for the province and for the project area 
(C. D. 14) would appear to substantiate the national trend. In effect, 
in C. D. 14 between 1951 and 1961 the number of employees per total 
population engaged in the service Paiddatntee! increased not only due to 
the growth of more service outlets but because there was a greater per- 
centage of workers employed in these outlets. 

As was indicated in the section dealing with the economic base, it 
is anticipated that the percentage of the labour force engaged in the 
tertiary industries will increase substantially in the next few years. 

The ratio of the labour force in the "'export'' classification, which 


in C. D. 14 includes most of the workers in the primary and secondary 


1/ Note that the D.B.S. information provided in 1951 was based on Census 
Division 12 while the 1961 information was based on C. D. 14. It is 
not possible to reconcile the information for either 1951 or 1961 on 
a constant basis because the D.B.S. does not present the required in- 
formation on the basis of reasonably small areas. The only area where 
information has been provided on the basis of enumeration areas is in 
the Agricultural sector. The question which must be asked is "Why does 
the D.B.S not reconcile the data published in various census oe on 
various census divisions with the data and areas which has preceded 
1t(ioligit dis desirable to be. able to compare the data provided in the 
national accounts over a period of time, surely it is desirable to be 


able to compare the data provided for census divisions in Alberta over 
a period of time. 
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industries to the "domestic" classification has changed over time from 


geese an 1951 to 1.5:1 in 1961 and is estimated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 1:1 in 1975. The composition of the domestic classification is 
made up largely by workers in the tertiary industries. Accordingly the 
relative importance of it to the local economy becomes greater. 

There are three sections of the service industry: retail, wholesale 
and ''services'', for which reasonably reliable data is available. The 
term Service or Tertiary industry used in this report refers to the 
non-goods producing sector of the economy, while the term ''services'' as 
used by D.B.S. refers primarily to personal services. D.B.S. does not 
provide information on the government or most of the financial and pro- 
fessional services in C. D. 14. Thus, the trends derived from the D.B.S. 
data on the "'services!'' wholesale and retail trades can only be used as 
an indication of the trends which are appearing in the general service 


sector of the economy. 
RETAIL TRADE 


Four major trends emerge from the analysis of data for the decade 
(1951 - 1961). First, the total number of stores engaged in retail trade 
increased 61% in C. D. 14 and 18% in the province. Secondly, the average 


dollar value of retail sales per capita increased 64% in C. D. 14 and 25% 
in the province. Thirdly, the total payroll increased 189% in C. D. 14 


and 141% in the province. 

The conclusions reached by comparing the provincial and C. D. 14 
trends (1951-1961) suggest that the retail trade industry in the project 
area is characterized by: a rapid increase in the total number of retail 
establishments, an increase in the average dollar value of receipts per 
establishment, an increase in the percentage of the labour force employed 
in retail trade and a higher remuneration per worker employed in retail 
trade. In effect, this suggests that a trend towards larger retail units 


and an increased volume of sales per unit is an important characteristic 


of the retail trade industry in Cy Die les 
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Table H-II illustrates the rapid increase in the number of stores and 


in purchases per capita in the survey area. 


Table H-II 
NUMBER OF RETAIL STORES AND SALES PER CAPITA 
in Alberta and C. D. 14 


Alberta Creu ee 
No. of Sales per No. of Sales per 
Year Stores Capita Stores Capita 
195) 8,412 $764 118 $463 
1961 9,902 956 190 139 
% Increase 18 25 61 64 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Retail Trade. 


Automotive sales accounted for over a third of the total sales, while the 
food group represented another third of the retail purchases. The pro- 

portion of sales of wearing apparel, hardware, home furnishings and other 
miscellaneous groups were considerably lower in C. D. 14 than in Alberta. 


As the population increases, the proportion of retail sales of the food 


groups will increase. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Relatively little data is available at the present time to determine 


the trends in the wholesale trade. It would appear that a considerable 


proportion of this trade is carried out by representatives of firms based 


in Edmonton. It is, nevertheless, an important segment of the economy. 


SERVICES 


The term services is used here to denote personal services in a broad 


context rather than the tertiary services generally. As was previously 


indicated, the retail and wholesale trade also contributed to the total in 
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the tertiary industry or as is commonly called the "service industries''. 
Again there is a remarkably faster development of the service in- 


dustries in C. D. 14 than in Alberta. 


The receipts per capita in the survey area exceeds the receipts per 
capita for Alberta. However, over three-quarters of the receipts from 
providing services in C. D. 14 are derived by the hotel, tourist camp, 
and restaurant group, compared to approximately 60% for the province. All 
other categories were much lower in proportion of receipts in G, Dlwig: 
Among these other categories are business services, repair services, and 
amusement services. 


Table H-III shows the relative growth of selected services. 


Ta0le Helis 
SERVICES BY NUMBER OF LOCATIONS AND BY RECEIPTS PER CAPITA 
in Alberta «ang.G,70,; 14 


Alberta C.D. 14 
Number of Receipts Number of Receipts 
Locations Per Capita Locations Per Capita 
1951 4,504 $126 68 $117 
1961 Db, 92H 179 Laz 183 
% Increase EH 42 65 56 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Service Trades. 


Services referred to in Table H-III include: amusement and rec- 
reational group, business services group, personal services group, repair 


services group, undertaking and funeral services group, photography 


services group, hotel, tourist and restaurant group and other miscel- 


laneous services. 

In general it may be concluded that the tertiary industries are 
developing faster in the survey area than in the pmovince. [his sete 
be expected because of the increase in population and establishment in 


the area of primary and secondary industries. Continued acceleration 


of the service industries is anticipated. 
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POWER 


Calgary Power services Census Division 14, with the exception of a 
small area around Brule, which is west of Hinton and Entrance. This is 
handled by Northwestern Utilities which also supply Jasper. Calgary 
Power has a 132 K.V. line from their Wabamun power plant west past 
Edson, with a 33 or under K.V. line which services the area between 
Edson and Evansburg. They also have a 33 to 72 K.V. line which runs 
to Whitecourt. 

Electricity in C. D. 14 is competetive because of the availability 
of cheap fuels. North West Pulp & Power produces their own power and 
at one time they supplied the entire town of Hinton. At present they 
still supply Hinton with power during emergencies. The Cadomin lime- 
stone quarries have their own generators along with most of the lumber 
mill operations. 

Calgary Power can supply anyone in the area with power as long as 


there is a large enough demand, and prices can be negotiated. 
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I. EL DiU ChAelsl3O5N 
EDUCATION LEVELS 
Education is one of the most important factors in the development 
of any area. Employers insist upon a certain level of education before 
an applicant is accepted for many jobs and these requirements are con- 
tinually rising. The development of industry in an area will therefore 
by-pass the people of an area who do not have these educational qualifi- 
cations. These are often the people who are most in need of the income 
that could be derived by working in new or expanding industries. New 


industry is moving into C. D. 14 but often it must look outside of the 


Census Division for the personnel qualified for the jobs it offers. 


Figure I-1 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 1961 
by Highest Grade Attended 
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According to the 1961 Census of Canada; 26.78% of the population 
of the Census Division are still attending school in Cc. D. 14 as compared 
with 27.70% for the Alberta average. Of the 73.22h of the population of 
C. D. 14 who are not attending school, 52.22% have grade six or less and 
92.63% have grade ten or less. Only 7.37% of the population has more than 
grade ten. The provincial average is 11.95%. In all categories there is 


a lower level of education in C. D. 14 than is the provincial average. 
(see “Table I-1 and 1-2). 


Figure I-2 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 1961 
by Highest Grade Attended 
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FINANCE 


Table I-3 shows the amount of money paid by the various municipal 


authorities toward the cost of education. The figures in this table are 


not the total amount spent on education in the area but are simply the 
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contributions of the municipal bodies to the support of the schools. These 
figures include the contribution to the School Foundation Program, a school 
division requisition and a school district requisition. The total amount 
Spent on education will be considered later. The amounts contributed by 
the municipal authorities have shown a general increase but as shown in 
Table I-4 there is no general trend toward a higher proportion of the total 
municipal expenditures going to education. 

It is evident that the per capita payments for education have risen 
over the period 1957 to 1963 as shown in Figure 1-3. The figures for this 
table (Table I-3) were computed from Municipal Affairs Annual Reports for 
the designated years,using the population estimates given in those reports. 
This rise in per capita expenditure for education is not necessarily an 


indication that the individual tax payer is paying a great deal more toward 


Figure I-3 
EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION IN C. D. 14 
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education in 1963 than in 1957, but the incréase can be largely accounted 
for by the increase in the industrial sector of the tax base. Figures 
that would show the proportion of the tax base that is classified as land 
and improvements of individual private citizens are not available at this 
time. This makes it impossible to determine the amount of the increase 
that is borne by farmers or urban home owners. 

Education taxes are figured on the basis of an equalized assessment 
which is a method of adjusting the actual assessment so that every munici- 
pality pays "its fair share''. This method adjusts the assessments so that 
farm land and urban assessments are more nearly equal. When the sup- 
plementary requisitions for school divisions and school districts are made 
the power lines and pipe lines assessments are not included. 

Pipe and power lines pay only provincial and federal taxes which in 
the case of education, are those taxes paid to the School Foundation Program. 
Because of this, the assessments shown in the school district annual re- 
ports do not include assessment of pipe and power lines. 

The rising costs for education can be seen by referring to Table I-5. 
This table indicates the expenditures per student for the Lac Ste. Anne 


School Division and the Edson School Division. All of the Edson School 


Figure 1-4 
AVERAGE COST PER STUDENT IN EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 
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Division is contained within C. D. 14 but only the western portion of the 
Lac Ste. Anne School Division is within the boundary of the Census Di- 
vision. Edson School Division includes Edson, Hinton, Evansburg and Wild- 
wood; Improvement Districts 78, 79, 95, 96 and a portion of 109. Most of 
Improvement District 109 is in the Lac Ste. Anne School Division as is the 
town of Whitecourt. There is a very small portion of Improvement District 
109 in the Barrhead School Division which has not been covered. 

Table 1-5 shows that the cost per student has risen steadily in the 
period 1959 to 1964, During this time the cost per student in the Edson 
School Division rose from $341.44 to $425.94 or a rise of 24.75%. In the 
comparable period in the Lac Ste. Anne School Division the expenditure per 
student rose from $301.26 to $411.69 or a 36.66% increase. This cost will 
probably continue to increase in the future as the rural areas continue to 
attempt to compete with urban areas for teachers and as they begin to 
offer more vocational training in the high schools. 

Table I-6 shows the expenditures of the Edson School Division broken 
down into categories and expressed as a percentage of the total expenditure 
for the year. Although monetary values increased in each category over the 
period 1959 to 1964, the only category that increased steadily as a pro- 
portion of the total over that period was the debt charges category. Table 
I-8 shows the proportion of the expenditure increase in each year which is 
attributable to the rise in debt charges. In 1963 over 46% of the increase 
in expenditure was attributable to the increase in debt charges and in 1964 
over 25% of the gain was attributable to that source. It seems, therefore, 
that the debt of the School Division is becoming increasingly burdensome. 

A similar breakdown has not been done for the hac Ste. Anne School Division. 

The salaries of teachers and administrators have also increased over 
the period (Table 1-9). The average yearly wage of the Edson School Di- 


vision has increased 21.64% and the Lac Ste. Anne Division average increased 


23.28% over the years 1959 - 1964. 


TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 


The qualifications of the teaching staff in both school divisions are 
gradually increasing (Table I-10). In 1959 only 13.99% of the teachers in 
the Edson School Division had degrees, rising to 23.98% in 1964. Comparable 


figures for the Lac Ste. Anne School Division are 6.06% and 15.83%. 


Total Percentage of Teachers 


Number of Students per Teacher 
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Figure I-5 
PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WITH DEGREES 


in Edson and Lac Ste. Anne School Divisions 
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Figure 1-6 
TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER TEACHER 


in Edson and Lac Ste. Anne School Divisions 
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STUDENT POPULATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 
EE ND ACHIEVEMENT 


Table I-11 shows that the student population has increased rapidly 


over the period 1958 to 1964. The student population of the Edson School 


Division grew from B51. CO 4,278, an increase of 37.38%. The student 


population of the Lac Ste. Anne School Division went from 2,453 students 


to 3,166 students, an increase of 29.07% which is 7.4% lower than Edson. 
In spite of this rapid growth in student population the number of 
students per teacher has fluctuated very little. However, the ratio is 


slightly higher in the Lac Ste. Anne School Division than in the Edson 


School Division (See Table I-11). Also, the number of students per 


classroom has fluctuated very little over that period as indicated in 
Tables I-12 and I-13. This seems to indicate that the school building 
program has kept pace with the growth in student population. 

The years a student is in grade nine and in grade twelve are im- 
portant years from the standpoint of examination results,in that in these 
years the student writes departmental examinations. The student is not only 
competing with his own classmates but with all Alberta students. Tables 
1-14 and I-15 show the examination performance of students in grades nine 
and twelve. In the Edson School Division the percentage of grade nine 
students with passing marks rose from 81.68% to 90.60% over the period 
1959 - 1964. The percentage of grade nine students with passing marks 
rose in the Lac Ste. Anne School Division also, but only from 80.0% to 
84.20%. Table I-15 shows grade twelve examination performance as a per- 
centage of the papers written that were passed and not in terms of the 
numbers of students with passing grades. In the Edson School Division 
there seems to be a downward trend in the percentage of papers passed. 

In 1959 the percentage of papers passed was 85.97 and by 1964 this had 
declined to 77.04%. Lac Ste. Anne School Division, however, has experienced 


just the opposite. In 1959, 74% of the grade 12 papers were passed and by 
1964 this had risen to 85.5%. 


DROPOUTS 


Two methods were used in order to discover some indication of the 


dropout situation. One was to take a grade nine class and trace it through 


(in numbers) to grade twelve. This was done for those grade nine classes 
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Figure I-7 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN 1957 - 1958 GRADE SEVEN CLASS 
RETAINED IN SUCCESSIVE YEARS 
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which would graduate from grade twelve in the years 1960, 1961, 1962, 
1963, and 1964. These tables seem to indicate a crucial period between 
grades nine and ten. In every case, both the number of dropouts and the 
percentage change in this category was the largest. This trend is even 
more pronounced in Lac Ste. Anne School Division than in the Edson School 
Division. This method, however, can give only a rough measure of the 
extent of dropouts as there is always some out and in migration, which 
makes a difference in class size. If there has been out-migration, the 
dropout rate will appear larger than it actually is. However, an exami- 
nation of the population trends in the area shows that there has been 

more in-migration than out-migration and thus the dropout estimate would 
probably be conservative. In spite of this qualification each of the 

five classes lost about 50% of its students between grades nine and twelve. 
(See Tables I-16 and I-17.) 

The second method of assessing the dropout situation was to list all 
those students in grade seven six years ago and to trace them individually 
to grade twelve. In this way an accurate count could be obtained of those 
who dropped out of school. Table 1-18 gives a summary of the findings of 
this method. This table indicates that of the 319 students in grade seven 
only 40 of them obtained a diploma or matriculation standing. This is 
only 12.5% of the grade seven class. If we take those in grade nine and 
trace them to grade twelve we find that 40 out of 171 or 29.24% of them 
graduated from grade twelve. This second method, however, may tend to 
over-estimate the number of dropouts because some of the people concerned 
moved out of the province and could not be found. These people are then 
classed as dropouts when possibly they are not. 


In summary, 50% to 70% of those students who enter grade nine will 


not graduate from grade twelve. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Figure 1-8 shows the location of high schools that serve residents 
of the Census Division. These schools offer basic matriculation courses 
with a limited selection of electives. The Edson School Division has 
one high school, two junior-senior high schools, one school serving grade 
one through twelve, and one junior high school. There are twelve other 
schools which serve grades eight or less. There are also schools in 
Whitecourt, Blue Ridge and Anselmo in the Lac Ste. Anne School Division. 
Schools at Mayerthorpe, which is outside of C. D. 14, serve some of the 


residents of the Census Division as indicated in Figure 1-8. 


Figure 1-8 
AREAS SERVED BY HIGH SCHOOLS IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
1964 
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EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION STUDENT SURVEY 


In the years 1962 and 1964 the Edson School Division gave a question- 
naire to all students in grades 7 to 12, concerning their preference as to 
program. The questionnaire gave a choice of matriculation, general diploma, 
business education, technical and vocational agriculture patterns. Since 
services could not be provided in all centres for all courses the students 
were asked if they would consider living away from home while attending 
school. The students were to fill in the questionnaire and then take it 
home to their parents. The parents were to sign the questionnaire and then 
indicate their agreement or disagreement with the students! answers. 

Tables I-19 and 1-20 show that interest in a matriculation pattern 
rose considerably over the two years with a difference of almost 5% between 
the 1964 and the 1962 surveys. The other choices showed only very slight 
changes. When broken down by school it is found that in the Niton, Evans- 
burg, Wildwood and Edson junior high schools, 50% or fewer students selected 
the academic pattern. These schools showed correspondingly more interest 
in the business and technical patterns, (see Table I-21). Interestingly 
enough, although the Wildwood students are more interested in the business 
and technical programs, they are the least interested in living away from 
home to obtain this education (55.55% said they would not live away from 
home (Table I-24). Tables I-22 and 1-23 correlate choice of program with 
willingness to live away from home and here it is found that those interested 
in a vocational agriculture pattern are most resistant to living away from 


home, although more students were willing in 1964 than in 1962. 
ETHNIC PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


According to the 1961 census there are 215 persons of native ancestory 
Petit. ee ANG OF those, 101 are in Improvement District 95. Most of them 
probably live in the Marlboro area. There is no breakdown available as yet 
for the educational levels of these people but all indications point to 
the likelihood of the levels being lower than Alberta averages and the 
averages for the other populations in ©. D. 14. Dr. J. W,. Chalmers, when 
1 Administration, did a study of the education per- 


the Director of Schoo 


formance of Metis students. The study showed that the percentage of 
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students above average age for any grade is higher among the Metis than 
among the white students in comparable areas. The grades at which these 
students begin to drop out are grades five and six for Metis and grades 
eight and nine for whites. These figures indicate that the Metis tend to 
drop out at earlier grades than white students. In fact the numbers of 


Metis students in grades eleven and twelve were so low that the percentage 


became meaningless. 

In this study, teachers from various schools having Metis students 
were asked to comment on the performance of these students and to quote 
Dr. Chalmers report: 

"In general, they indicate that Metis children usually constitute 
an educational problem for such related reasons as: 

a. Poverty. 

b. Irregularity of attendance. 

c. Migratory nature of the people. 

d. Sub-standard medical and dental care. 

e. Hostile attitude toward school. 

Surprisingly, perhaps because the fact is so common as not to be 
worth noting, ignorance of English was not mentioned as a handicap for 


beginning students. Another significant omission was lack of intel- 


ligence. Apparently, teachers and others intimately concerned with edu- 
cation of Metis children do not feel that low intelligence is a factor 


thatelimits their school progress." a 


Dr. Chalmers also went on to note that respondents did not stress 


the conflict of value systems between the Metis community and the white 


community. However, these differences are undoubtedly partially responsible 


for the low educational performance of Metis students. It is probable that 


the situation in the Edson School Division is similar to that reported by 


Dr. Chalmers. A copy of his report can be obtained from the Division of 


School Administration of the Department of Education. 


There is a school at Marlboro that formerly taught grades one to six. 


During the last school year (1964 - 1965) the school was reduced to the 


first three grades. The intent of the school board was to bring the Metis 


children to Edson where earlier contact with the white population might 


bring about a more rapid and easy adjustment so that the numbe 





r of dropouts 


i/ J. W. Chalmers - Metis School Study. 
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in higher grades would be reduced. This move met with some opposition 


and the next year the first six grades were taught. 

One of the school teachers living in Marlboro has recently organized 
a kindergarten for pre-school children. One class has started school and 
it is reported that students from this kindergarten do much better in 
grade one than those who have not had kindergarten experience. Perhaps 


the merits of such kindergartens could be further investigated. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Alberta Department of Education through its Division of Vocational 
Education offers vocational training services in five general areas. These 
are vocational high schools, trade training (apprenticeships), technical 
training, university training, and adult vocational training. 

The vocational high school program is handled through the local 
school division. In this program the courses offered are not rigid and 
can be designed to meet the needs of the local community but a student 
usually takes about 50% of his courses in vocational shop and 50% in re- 
lated courses such as social studies, mathematics and sciences. Programs 
may lead to matriculation, further training in an institute of technology, 
apprenticeship, or direct entry into the labour force. If the student wishes 
to go on for technical training the vocational high school program can 
provide him with his first year of the technical course but remaining years 
must be taken at the Institute of Technology. If the student wishes to 
take trade training he can receive credit for his high school training. 
This credit is in the form of a shortened term of nine months instead of 
a term of twelve months. Most apprenticeship training is for a four term 
period so a graduate of a vocational high school would spend a total of 
36 months as an apprentice instead of the usual 48 months. 

In order for an area to obtain a vocational high school, the local 
school division must submit a brief to the Division of Vocational Education 
outlining their proposed program, their ability to support the facilities 
and justify the need of such a school in terms of population, area served 
and number of students. The area served must have a minimum of 1,000 high 
school students in order to qualify for a vocational high school and at 


least 500 for a business education program. Two or more school divisions 
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may work together in order to obtain the necessary population. Instructors 
in these high schools must be qualified journeymen tradesmen in their field 
with teacher certification. If such teachers cannot be found,bursaries may 
be offered by the school division. Reimbursement by the province for such 
expenditures is made to the school division. Once approval has been forth- 
coming construction plans can proceed. The school division pays for the 
capital cost of the project. (The province in turn shares the cost with 
the Federal Government.) The total cost of operating the schools rests 
with the school division. This includes payment of teachers salaries. 

Thewtrade training or apprenticeship program is carried on im con- 
junction with the Provincial Department of Labour and with employers in 
industry. In this program an individual must have employment with an em- 
ployer who is a journeyman and is willing to enter into an apprenticeship 
agreement with him. Experience is gained on the job through working with 
the journeyman and for part of each year (about 8 weeks) the apprentice 
is required to attend trade training courses. These courses are now offered 
in Edmonton, Calgary, Fairview and Lethbridge. While the student is at- 
tending these courses he receives a living allowance and paid transportation 
from his place of employment to the training centre and return. While the 
apprentice is on the job, he is paid from 40% to 90% of the prevailing 
journeymans' wage rate depending on qualifications and experience. 

Technical training is available at the Northern Alberta Institute of 
Technology in Edmonton and the Southern Alberta Institute of Technology 
in Calgary. Brochures outlining courses and requirements are readily 
available from these institutions. 

At the university level, the Division of Vocational Education is con- 
cerned with the training of vocational education instructors. As stated 
earlier, teachers in a vocational high school must be qualified journey- 
men in their field and have a teaching certificate. The province shares 
with the university the cost of facilities used in training these instruc- 
tors as well as assisting prospective teachers with bursaries. 

The fifth category, that of adult vocational training, encompasses 
any training activities not mentioned above. This training, in many cases 
is in the form of relatively short courses for adults whose job conditions 


are changing due to general technological change, or those who wish to change 
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their jobs. The keynote in this program is flexibility and courses of 


almost any kind can be established if there is a need and a demand for 


them. In the past, courses such as pipeline welding, barbering, hair- 


dressing, nurses aid training and many others have been offered. The 
request for a course usually comes from an industry but may come from 
any interested group. Upon receipt of a request the Division of Vocational 
Education investigates the possibilities of holding a course in terms of 
availability of instructors, facilities, and potential enrollment. If 
teachers and facilities can be found a course is usually established. In 
the past, courses have been held in any suitable facility but at present 
the Division of Vocational Education is establishing permanent facilities 
in Edmonton and Fort McMurray. One course which may be of great value in 
C. D. 14 is the vocational preparatory training course. The purpose of 
this course is to upgrade the educational skills of workers in mathematics 
science and other subjects so that they are prepared to take further 
training. This type of program would be of value since, according to the 
1961 Census of Canada, over 80% of those not attending school in C. D, 14 
have less than a grade 12 education. This limits the META Na Dadaey COL 

the labour force. Minimum qualifications for training programs (e.8. ap= 
prentices) may be grade nine or ten but these are minimal and many em- 
ployers like higher qualification than these. 

Programs offered under this fifth category are financed by provincial 
money but under certain conditions the federal government will reimburse 
the provincial government. If there is any charge for a course it is 
minimal. Financial aid programs are available for those people who are un- 
employed, on welfare, or subject to some disability so that they receive 
some income while attending courses. 

Further information on any of the above topics can be obtained from 


Mr. D. L. Campbell, Assistant Director of Vocational Education, Room 210, 


Empire Building, Edmonton. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the above discussions several problem areas can be 
pointed out. In general, Census Division 14 has a lower educational 
level than the provincial average. Some attention could be profitably 
directed to some adult education programs to change this position. As 
costs per student and numbers of students continue to increase, some 
anticipatory planning is necessitated. Additional investigation into 
the problem of the decline of the proportion of grade twelve papers 


passed is advisable as well as action to alleviate the dropout problem. 
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GOVERNMENT 


GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


Census Division 14 comprises the five improvement districts numbered 


78, 79, 95, and 109. Within these districts are the towns of Edson, Hinton, 
and Whitecourt, and the villages of Evansburg and Wildwood. C. D. 14 also 
includes (or partially includes) one separate and two public school di- 
visions, two health units, two national employment (N.E.S.) areas, four 
R.C.M.P. detatchments, and two forest districts. 

The improvement districts, as such, are governed by the Provincial 
Department of Municipal Affairs, with offices in Edson and Evansburg. The 
Department of Municipal Affairs, as a corporate body makes assessments, 
collects taxes and makes expenditures on behalf of the improvement dis- 
tricts. The Department is assisted by the Department of Highways (with 
an office in Edson) in road construction and maintenance. Welfare is 
handled by the Provincial Welfare Department (with offices in Edson and 
Barrhead). Moneys spent in the improvement districts is obtained from 
Municipal Affairs. In some districts locally elected advisory boards aid 
the provincial government departments. 

The towns and villages have their own corporate structures, which in 
most cases are similar to one another. Edson and Hinton are governed by 
an elected body of councillors, one of whom is also elected as mayor, and 
permanently appointed administrative staff. Figure J-l on page 176 shows 
the structure of the elected government of Edson, and Figure J-2 on page 
177 shows the structure of the appointed administration of Edson. The 
governmental structure of Hinton is similar to that of Edson. 

The government of Whitecourt is unique in several ways. It has no 
mayor. Two members of its permanent staff are appointed by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. These two appointments stem from Whitecourt's "new 
town'' classification, entitling it to special grants and loans from the 
provincial government. 

The village of Wildwood is governed by five councillors, who choose 
one of their number to act as mayor. The village of Evansburg has a three- 


man elected council, one of whom {is chosen to act as mayor. 
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Figure J-1 
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Rink Sewer 
And 
Pool 


1960 


Town Manager 


Police Fire 
Department Department 
Chief Chief 
3 Constables Deputy 
Chief 
12 Firemen 
Volunteer 
Works Waterworks Park 
And 
Cemetery 


Welfare 
Chief 
Constable 
Welfare 
Officer 


Garbage 
Collection 
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EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
selec nn eee coe ee em Fes eee oS Sie en 
IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 


EXPENDITURES 


Tables J-l and J-2 give a summary of the expenditures of the towns, 
villages and improvement districts in C. D. 14. Figure J-3 and J-4 show 
the proportion of the expenditures of the government bodies that is spent 
for various items. The largest item in the budget is education with the 
improvement districts spending 50% of their budget on this item and the 
towns and villages spending 39.5% on this item. The next most important 
expenditure of the improvement districts is for roads and bridges (34.4%). 
Education and roads make up 84.4% of the improvement district expenditure. 

Table J-3 shows the breakdown of expenditures for each town and 
village in the Census Division. Proportionately Edson spends more on 
recreation and community services than any of the other towns or villages 
while Wildwood seems to spend far more (proportionately) for social wel- 
fare. Hinton leads the way in the proportion of the budget spent on 
education. Whitecourt spends more on protection to persons and property 
while Evansburg leads in expenditures for utilities and other municipal 
enterprises. Table J-4 gives a similar breakdown for improvement districts. 
The general pattern is for the improvement districts to spend most of their 
money on education with the next largest expenditure being roads and bridges. 
1. D. 96, however, reverses this pattern. Most of the expenditures of the 
improvement districts are fairly closely comparable except in the area of 


administration which is almost double the proportion spent by any other 


improvement district. 


REVENUE 


Not all of the money which is expended by these governments is 


received from taxes. Other sources of revenue are leases and permits 
> 


service charges, grants, etc. Tables J-6 through J-10 give a breakdown 


of the sources of revenue for the various governments in Census Division 14. 
In every case, taxes are the predominant source of revenue but provincial 


grants are also very important with an average of about 12% of the revenue 
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Figure J-3 
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coming from this source, (see Tables J-6 and J-8). Table J-9 gives a 


breakdown of the tax levy for towns and villages. This shows the sources 


of the tax revenue and their relative importance. As shown in Table J-9 


taxes on real property constitute the major source of tax revenue for 


towns and villages with an average of 90% coming from this source. 


oe 
* Miscellaneous includes contributions to general capital and loan funds, 
joint or special expenditures and other miscellaneous items. 
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Business taxes supply an average of 2.1% of the tax revenue with Hinton 


and Wildwood receiving no revenue from this source. 


Figure J-4 
PAYMENTS MADE BY IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS 
Cc. D. 14 
1968 
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WELFARE 


The Edson welfare office serves all of C. D. 14 except for I. D. 109 
which is served from the Barrhead regional office. In this province the 
term ''welfare' is a general term which covers a number of categories of 
assistance from old age pension to social assistance. Other headings that 
can be included under welfare payments are family allowance, mothers! al- 
lowance, social allowance, etc. The major concern is with the numbers 
of people receiving social assistance. This category covers people who, 
for various reasons, need temporary assistance. Those who, for any 
reason, may need permanent assistance are placed in the category called 
social allowance or some other form of permanent aid such as old age 
pension or disability pension. Social Assistance is contributed to. by 
the municipalities at a rate of 20% of the total but the remainder of 
welfare payments are paid fully by the federal and provincial governments. 
Expenditures by the municipal authorities of C. D. 14 on Social Assistance 
are shown in Table J-10. In 1962 this expenditure averaged 1.1% of the 
total expenditures of the improvement districts and in 1963 the expen- 
diture averaged 1.7% of the total. Social Assistance, however, is a 
minor item in the welfare budget. An estimate made from records in the 
Edson welfare office showed that in 1964 approximately $143,257.00 was 
paid out in Social Allowance to over 130 cases in the Edson Region. This 
is an average of $1,077.12 per case per year. The Barrhead regional office 
estimates that there are about 33 cases of a similar nature in 1. D. 109 
and assuming a similar payment rate this would add $35,544.96 to the above 
total for an overall total for the Census Division of $178,801.96 in 1964. 
Estimates have been made for the above figures because the absolute figures 
are unavailable. However, the amount of money entering the area under this 
category is comparable to that which a small industry would bring. 

Table J-11 shows the reasons that are given for cases receiving Social 
Assistance. The majority of the cases (70.6% in 1964) fall under the "un- 
employed" category. These people are not necessarily permanently unem- 
ployed except that perhaps they do not have marketable skills. The "medical" 
category also is listed as a major reason for receiving Social Assistance. 
Twenty per cent of the cases in 1964 fell into this category. Other 
categories such as separation, desertion, jail sentences, unwed mothers, 


and alcoholism make up the remaining 9.4%. 
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Figure J-5 
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HEALTH 


There are two hospitals in Census Division 14, one at Hinton and 
one at Edson. A hospital is also planned for Whitecourt. The hospital 
at Hinton has a capacity of 27 beds and the hospital at Edson of 36 beds, 


(see Table J-1). Other areas inc. D. 14 are served by hospitals out- 


side of the Census Division. The Whitecourt area is at present served 
by the Mayerthorpe hospital and the Evansburg-Wildwood area by the Drayton 
Valley hospital. The Mayerthorpe hospital has a capacity of 20 beds and 
the Drayton Valley hospital a capacity of 35 beds, (see Table J-I). The 
following table shows that the Edson and Hinton hospitals have a per- 
centage occupancy of well below the provincial average in both 1962 and 
1963. The Drayton Valley hospital had a percentage occupancy above the 
provincial average in 1962 and slightly below the provincial average in 
1963. The Mayerthorpe hospital had a rate well above the provincial 
average in both years. With the new hospital to be built in Whitecourt, 
some of the pressure will be removed in the Mayerthorpe hospital but the 
Drayton Valley hospital can probably be expected to continue at a high 


percentage occupancy. 


Table J-I 
CAPACITY AND PERCENTAGE OCCUPANCY OF HOSPITALS 
Serving C. D. 14 for 1962 and 1963 


v% Occupancy % Occupancy 
Hospital Capacity 1965 1963 
Edson 36 67.4 57.4 
Hinton 27 6 Srai]. 56.5 
Drayton Valley 35 85.3 (Glew 
Mayerthorpe 20 94.0 82.1 
Provincial Grand Total 8,069 She? Ted 


8,307 (1963) 


Source: Dept. of Public Health - Hospitals Division, Annual Report. 
The trend in the construction of hospitals is to build larger and 


better equipped hospitals. Hospitals being built today are a minimum of 


30 to 34 beds There is also a trend toward regionalization in hospital 
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services. This means that the province has some very large central 
hospitals in cities like Edmonton and Calgary, smaller, but well equipped 
regional hospitals such as those in Lethbridge and Medicine Hat and then 
small community hospitals. Most of the routine hospital care can be done 
in the community hospitals (approximately 80%). Patients who cannot be 
treated in these hospitals can be referred to the regional hospital (about 
15%) and the remaining 5% of exceptional cases are referred to the large 
central hospitals in Edmonton and Calgary. Location of a new community 
hospital depends upon a number of factors, among them,the location of sup- 
porting medical services, staff and population. Generally there are to 
be five hospital beds to every one thousand population. This would mean 
that it would take approximately six thousand people to support a thirty 
bed hospital. The medical profession also says that a person should not 
live further than one hours drive (approximately 50 miles) from a 
hospital. This would place hospitals at a maximum of 100 miles apart. 
This does not mean, however, that all hospitals are to be 100 miles apart. 
In Alberta they are usually built much closer than this. 

There are ten doctors resident in Census Division 14 (1964), nine 
of whom are practicing. There are also three doctors that operate a 
part-time clinic in Whitecourt but live in Mayerthorpe se ihiseeives a 
doctor to population ratio of one doctor for every 1,752 persons. The 
Alberta average is approximately one physician or surgeon to every 906 
persons. (The Alberta figure was computed by counting the number of 
physicians and surgeons on the Alberta address list, and may include 
some that are not practicing.) The Alberta average is considerably higher 
than the C. D. 14 average and may indicate that medical service is not 
as adequate in G. D. 14 as it is in most of Alberta. The ratio may im- 
prove as the hospital is built in Whitecourt and would improve even more 
if a hospital were to be built in Evansburg or Wildwood. 

The Edson Health Unit serves I. D. 77, 78, 79, 95, and 96.  Improve- 
ment District 77 is not included in the Census Division but the remaining 
four are. Improvement District 109 is served from the Lac Ste. Anne 
Health Unit. The Edson Health Unit staff (1964) consists of one medical 
health officer, two part-time dental officers, five public health nurses, 
one municipal nurse, one full-time dental hygenist, and one health in- 


spector. The Edson Health Unit has offices in Edson, Hinton and Drayton 
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Valley. A dental hygenist was employed by the Edson Health Unit for the 


first time in 1963. It was found by the person that the average number 


of afflicted teeth per child was 8.2 for the health unit average, 8.8 
for Edson, 8.5 for Hinton, 6.8 for the Muskeg, and 10 for Brule. There 
.were only two full time dentists in C. D. 14 in 1964. This is a ratio 


of one dentist to every 9,641 persons. 


HEALTH UNITS AND MUNICIPAL NURSING SERVICES 


A health unit is a locally autonomous unit which operates under the 
direction of a local board composed of representation from the various 
government councils in the area. The health unit is financed jointly by 
local taxes and grants from the provincial government. The health unit 
board hires the staff and assists in setting up the program. The health 
unit staff is mainly for preventive work and carries out various health 
education programs, school health examination programs, communicable 
disease control and health inspections of restaurants etc. A health unit 
is begun at the initiative of the local people and receives assistance 
from the provincial government. 

In areas that are remote and do not have other medical services the 
provincial government operates a Municipal Nursing Service. This service 
is not designed to compete in any way with regular medical service but 
to supply a limited service to areas which have no hospital or doctor, 
poor transporation facilities, not enough population to support a hospital 
or a doctor, and a low level of living. When located in the boundaries 
of a health unit the activities of the municipal nurse are directed by 
the health unit. Municipal nursing is a declining service in that as an area 
develops economically and socially and becomes more accessable to regular 
medical services the municipal nursing service is withdrawn. For example, at 
Peers there was a municipal nurse but since there is now an all weather 
road to Peers and also a doctor and a hospital in Whitecourt it is felt 
by Department of Public Health officials that this service is no longer 


essential. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Table J-II gives a summary of the numbers and types of law enforce- 
ment officials in C. D. 14. Table J-13 gives a summary of crime statistics 
for 1963 obtained in interview with some of the above officials. Respon- 
dents indicated that these figures would be fairly typical of any year 
but the number of offences seems to be rising slowly in Edscn and White- 
court probably because of increasing population. The number of offenses 
has decreased in Hinton since construction was completed on the pulp 
mill and the more permanent employees have become established. An in- 
crease in offenses can be expected in Whitecourt when construction starts 
on the mill there and also if major expansion takes place in the Hinton 
mill due to the number of temporary and transient workers. The statistics 
for Evansburg seem quite high probably because this detachment patrols 
the beaches on Lake Wabamun and west to Evansburg. Many of the liquor 


and traffic offenses would occur here and this area is not in G. Dy 145 


Table J-II 
TYPES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
1963 
Town Highway 
R.C.M.P. Constables Magistrates Patrol R.C.M.P. Total 
Edson 4 5 1 | 3 13 
Hinton 2 5 1 6 
Evansburg 3 2 5 
Whitecourt ae ya a 4 
Total ute 10 2 5 28 


Source: Department of Industry and Deve lopment. 
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For purposes of this report, a brief summary together with the 
identification of major problems and suggested solutions are outlined 
for each of the major topics. Suggestions for the program are included 
to assist local communities in developing overall economic and social 
action programs and are not intended to be dictatorial. Instead, they 
should be used as guidelines for future consideration. 

Sections of this report which deal with various government depart- 
ments are not intended to be critical of these departments, but are in- 
tended as an evaluation of some of the policies which they administer as 
seen from the position of someone not directly involved in the mechanics 
of administration. It is obvious that anyone outside a department can- 
not understand all the intricacies of the problems but it is hoped that 


the following comments will be of value to these departments in conducting 


their own evaluations. 
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POPULATION AND EDUCATION 


SUMMARY 


One of the most significant population trends evident ian,C.2 D2 14, 


as in Alberta, is the trend to urban residence. Farms are becoming 
larger and farmers fewer. More people are being employed in industry and 
services and fewer in agriculture. Accompanying this trend to urban 
residence is a declining sex ratio,“ an increasing birth rate, and a 
declining death rate. There is a trend toward the concentration of the 
population in and near the centre of five trading areas. 

The educational level of the population is lower than the provincial 
average, and this may provide some problems in adjustments to urban 
living and in competing for jobs requiring skills and education. The 
"dropout" rate is very high in C. D. 14 with between 50% and 70% of the 
students leaving school between grades 9 and 12. C. D. 14, like most 
rural areas, has trouble attracting and keeping qualified teachers and 
also there is some problems with raising enough money to offer an edu- 


cational program comparable to that offered in urban areas. 


PROBLEMS 


Several problem areas can be seen which will need some special 
attention. These problems are listed below and a detailed discussion 
of each problem area with some suggested solutions follows. This is not 
an exhaustive list of problem areas and the suggested solutions are alter- 
natives only and other unmentioned solutions may be just as effective. 
Eroblem areas seem to fall into the following categories. 
1. Adult education - education levels are low and in order to adapt 
to changing conditions, additional education will be required. 
2. Rural-urban migration causes dislocations in the trade and 
service sectors of the economy. Some programs to facilitate 


adjustments are required. 


ale 


* See page 77 
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3. The school dropout rate is very high and with the trends to 
urban residence and increasing education requirements for 
most jobs, this trend, if discontinued, will maintain low 
education levels and unemployment. 

4. 


Rural school divisions find Lt difficult toMattract and’ retain 
Competent teachers with the specialized skills to deal with the 
unique problems of education in rural areas. If education in 
rural areas is to approach urban areas in quality, a solution 

to this problem must be found. 

9. Rural areas also lack a broad tax base which can contribute 
enough funds for an adequate educational program. Some solution 


to this problem must be found if maximum economic growth is 


to be achieved in the region, the province, and the nation. 


SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 
Adult Education 


General 

One of the most significant population trends in C. D. 14 and in 
Alberta is the trend to urban living. Farms are becoming larger and 
farmers fewer. This trend is not occurring with enough rapidity to 
allow all farms to be economic units and thus the problem of rural poverty 
exists. One solution is to facilitate rural-urban migration. 

Financial Assistance 

In order to be successful in urban living a person must be able to 
obtain employment which will provide an adequate income. This necessitates 
some training. Many persons have a basic education which is lower than 
the minimum required for entrance into training in most specialized skills. 
This makes necessary an upgrading program in basic education. This program 
should be designed so that it is available at a cost within the reach of 
those most in need of it, i.e. those who are in no position to expand their 
farming operation to an economic unit or those who have, at present, no 
special training or skills. These people will probably not be able to pay 
for the course or to make an adequate living while attending the course. 


Financial assistance is desirable in both of these areas. 
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Teaching Method 
Another ''cost!! to the person involved in such a course is a cost 


ro him im@isocialestatus. Thatraditionalirole of a student is subordinate 
to that of a teacher. A person who already feels his inadequacies in 
terms of making a living and education, and who is placed in this further 
subordinate position may find the situation painful and may become dis- 
couraged easily and withdraw from the course. This points up the neces- 
sity of a different approach to teaching than the traditional teacher- 
student approach. 

The student in this case is not a rebellious and unmotivated ado- 
lescent but a highly motivated adult. The teacher's role could become 
one of a ''co-ordinator of learning'' rather than an instructor and the 
student becomes a colleague rather than a subordinate. In this situation 
it may be advisable to avoid the use of present school teachers unless 
they can adapt to this different method of teaching. 

Course Content (Basic Education) 

The course content should contain the essentials of the regular 
junior high and high school curriculum but should be highly concentrated 
and require an eight to ten hour day for those enrolled. The course should 
contain the essentials for grade 12 or grade 10 depending on the student!s 
choice of a vocation. 

Counselling 

Vocational choice should be made after intensive consultation with 
an employment counsellor. Choice should consider such factors as apti- 
tude, anticipated place of residence, anticipated employment opportunities 
(both short and long range), etc. 

Vocational Training 

Such facilities as are presently available can be used for this phase 
of the education program. Adequate financial assistance should be wziven 
throughout and a man should not find it necessary to be separated from his 
family while at school due to lack of finances. 

Training in Urban Living 

In addition to necessary training in making a living it tis tase 
necessary to know how to live in a new environment. Most of the people 


who receive additional education will find it necessary to live in large 


urban centres. These people will be moving from an area in which thev 
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are acquainted with everybody within a 10 to 20 mile TACs meOman ace 


where they will probably never meet % of the people in their own block. 


They are moving from an area where everybody discusses and is involved 

in community problems to an area where they may not even have the feeling 
of living in a community. They will need to make new friends, develop 
new shopping habits, develop new recreational and cultural interests, 

and become involved in a meaningful way with urban life. Many migrants 
solve the problems of this transition by moving to cities where they 

have relatives but others have not been able to overcome these problems, 
have become dissatisfied, and have returned to the rural areas. A dis- 
cussion course in the problems and requirements of urban living would 
facilitate adjustments and remove some of the anxiety from prospective 


migrants. 


Results of Rural Urban Migration 


Another problem that is associated with rural urban migration is 
that there are fewer people remaining in rural areas. The retail and 
service outlets are dependent upon the demand for their services and if 
the demand is reduced then the income of the people in these services 
is reduced. Since migration is a relatively slow process the downward 
trend in income is hardly noticable and the decision to move or sell the 
business does not seem imminent but is likely to be a slow process of 
gradually losing resources. Unlike the farmer whose land increased in 
value over time the retail merchants business continually decreases in 
value as people move from the area until he could not sell the business 
at any price and he is unable to make a living by retaining it. New and 
better roads can influence the rapidity and extent of this decline also. 
A program should be developed to acquaint people in retail and service 
businesses with the direction and possible extent of migration trends and 
the resulting effect on their businesses. Steps should then be taken to 


develop an assistance program where necessary and desired. 


Dropouts 


General 
The dropout rate in C. D. 14 is high (50-70%). Since most of the 


people involved must seek work in a society where education is valued 
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and skills and special training are almost a necessity, this high rate 
should cause some concern to residents of C. D. 14 and all those con- 
nected with education and economic development. 

Contributing Factors 

The factors which contribute to an individual dropping out of school 

are many and some are inherent in the structure of the educational system. 
One of these factors in the educational system itself is the practice of 
failing a certain proportion of the students in grade 12. Among 

the many other contributing factors can be found the following: 

1. Lack of or improper parent motivation. This refers to parents! 
lack of interest in children's academic achievements, lack of 
homework supervision, and lack of encouragement for post 
secondary education. 

2. Students are required to take courses which have little or no 
relation to past life experiences. Since these students will 
be required to live in a world which is different than the one 
in which they are at present living, this factor is not bad in 
itself. However, it takes special teacher qualifications and 
interest in order to achieve success. 

3. Although most teachers are conscientious in their efforts to 
educate children there are inevitably a few who make learning 
an extremely unpleasant experience for the pupil. Uninspired 
and uninspiring teachers can contribute to the high dropout rate. 

4. A major contributing factor can be the availability of unskilled 
employment which looks inviting because of the seemingly high 
pay in the immediate future. 

Some Suggestions for Solutions 

Some of these contributing factors have solutions and some do not. 

Although some solutions are achieved more easily than others, education 
problems are so emotionally laden that no solution is easy to achieve. 
However, the following is a list of some suggestions that may be con- 
sidered in attempting to solve the dropout problem. 

1. The use of public education programs to acquaint parents with 
the importance of education and its importance in contributing 
to financial success and personal satisfactions. Parents could 


be given a short course on what is expected of them in assisting 
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the student scholastically. Perhaps the local Parent-Teacher'!s 


Association or Home and School group could take this as an 
annual project. 


2. The number, type, and scope of courses could be broadened so that 


the student could find courses which filled his individual needs. 
- More intensive student counselling beginning at an early age. 
The personal contact and consultation between the teaching staff 
and students, perhaps through some system of advisors, could 
Supplement the work of the student counsellor and also encourage 
the student to greater academic achievement. 
Teachers could be made more aware of the problems which rural 
Students may have when exposed to courses designed for middle 
class urban students. Teachers should be allowed enough flexi- 
bility in teaching methods and course content to deal with unique 


situations. This requires teachers with special qualifications 


and training. 
Teachers 


General 
Rural school divisions often have trouble attracting and holding 
competent teachers. The lack of competent teachers directly affects the 
academic performance of students as well as the dropout rate. Both of 
these factors are of direct concern to the school divisions in C. D. 14. 
Contributing Factors 
The difficulty which rural areas have in attracting and holding 
competent teachers is again due to many factors. Some of these are 
listed below: 
1. Lower salaries than cities (this is not true of the Edson 
School Division). 
2, Fewer cultural activities available in rural areas than in 
cities. 
3. Many rural areas are lacking in available supplementary education 
courses and professional growth opportunities. 
4. Teachers in rural school divisions often must teach subjects 


other than those they are trained to teach. 
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5. Often there are uncertainties as to housing availability and 
quality. 

Suggestions for Possible Solutions 

Solutions for these problems are difficult in rural areas because 

of distances from major urban centres and lack of money to pay good 
teachers. Teacher quality is also difficult to establish objectively. 
Some solutions to teacher problems can be suggested as follows: 

1. Salaries must be more than competetive in order to partially 
overcome some of the other anticipated disadvantages. 

>, Teachers should be assigned only to their major field of 
preparation. 

3. Teachers should be relieved, as much as possible, from routine 
duties by the employment of an adequate number of secretarial 
and custodial personnel. 

4. The teacher-pupil ratio must be kept within a desirable range. 

5, The school division should encourage and provide opportunities 


for professional growth among its staff. 
Finance 


General 

If the Edson School Division and the Lac Ste. Anne School Division 
are in any way typical of rural school divisions then it ‘costs more to 
educate a student in rural areas than in urban areas. The cost per 
student in the Edson School Division in 1964 was $425.94 and in the Lac 
Ste. Anne School Division it was $411.69. The Alberta average cost per 
student was $399.72. Also, if educational facilities are an indication 
of education quality then the high cost of rural education will be 
inferior to the urban education. As stated above, rural areas also have 


education problems which urban areas do not have and the solution to 





these problems requires money. Most of the educational financing in the 
province comes through the School Foundation Program but school divisions 
also have an opportunity to raise additional funds through a Supplementary 
Requisition. 
The School Foundation Program ! 
Grants under the School Foundation program are paid under the 4 


following categories: 
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arenona petlcapita basis for etudanme according to grade and 
program. 

2. Ona per Capita basis for teachers according to training. 

3. For transportation and maintenance of pupils. 

4. 


On a percentage of the total of the above items for 
administration. 

9. Ona set scale for capital expenditures. 

These grants are on the same basis across the province. The underlying 
assumption here is that if equal expenditures are made that equal edu- 

cation will result. It has been indicated in the above discussion that 
education costs are not equal across the province and also it has been 

indicated that similar education quality would not result even if costs 
were similar. 

School divisions are permitted to raise additional funds through 
a Supplementary Requisition. Rural areas are again handicapped due to 
the lack of an industrial base to provide a large assessment. The only 
industrial assessment that many rural areas could have (that of pipe 
and power lines) is denied them.- 

If maximum economic and social development is to be realized then 
education must be given on the basis of need and not on the basis of 
equal expenditures. Low densities of population in rural areas will not 
allow schools on a similar scale to urban schools, therefore, in order to 
provide a similar education, costs per student will be much higher in 
rural areas. Teachers are more difficult to attract to rural areas and 
this will again necessitate higher costs. Rural students have special 
problems because of a difference in cultural background and this may make 
program modifications necessary and again raise the cost of rural edu- 
cation. According to Menzies much of the urban poverty is due to the 
migration of people from rural areas. If this is to be changed ad- 


ditional education expenditures must be made in rural areas. 





1/ Poverty in Canada, by M. W. Menzies, Manitoba Pool Elevator, 
~ Wheat Pool Building, Winnipeg, 1965. 
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GOVERNMENT 
SUMMARY 


Several departments of the provincial government have regional 
offices in C. D. 14. These offices each carry out their own program and 
are each responsible to their various departments in Edmonton. The 
Department of Municipal Affairs is responsible for the government of 
most of the area with the towns and villages as the only actual local 
governments. Most of the actions of government in the area are directed 
from Edmonton. 

In addition to local and provincial units of government, the federal 
government also has several regional offices in GC. Dasd&s. , These dine lude 
the R.C.M.P., the Post Office, and the National Employment Service. 

Many of the provincial and federal services provided to the area are 
not paid for out of funds acquired from the area and so there is a con- 
siderable economic benefit which accrues to C. D. 14 from the government 
payroll. The approximate provincial government yearly payroll for C. D. 
14 is $680,000. 

With all these various governmental bodies operating in C.-D. 14, 
some problems of co-ordination and program overlapping occurs. There is 
also a lack of overall regional planning. Policies which were developed 
to fill certain needs are continued even if the need no longer exists. 
Each government unit also keeps statistics on the basis of its own admini- 


strative regions. 


PROBLEMS 
In summary, several problem areas are evident: 


1. Lack of co-ordination between government departments. 

2. There is no co-ordinated plan for area development. 

2») there is.a lack of local participation in government. 

4. In the recent past the Homestead policy has been inadequate 

in promoting successful farming operations. 

5. There is a lack of active development boards to promote orderly 
subdivision development. 

6. Statistics cannot be put to their best use because of a lack of 


coterminous administrative boundaries among government departments. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 


Government Co-ordination 


Government, although theoretically considered a single unit admini- 
_stered from a central cabinet, is in actual practice a number of units 

or departments, each carrying out its own programs and policies with a 
minimum of co-ordination with other departments. Examples of lack of 
co-ordination between departments are probably evident throughout the pro- 


vince but one outstanding example which has occurred in C. D. 14 is the 


lack of co-ordination between land sales, and the Department of Highways 
and Education. Land is sometimes sold in small blocks which may be sepa- 
rated from each other and from the already developed areas. The owner of 
the land needs access to this land and so petitions the Dept. of Highways 
to build a road. An expensive road which serves only one farmer does not 
make sense economically and places an additional burden on the taxpayer. 
The land owner moves on the land and then needs school bus service to take 
his children to school. The school division must then modify and extend 
school bus service to this farm and again the additional cost is felt by the 
taxpayer. The school division then turns again to the Department of High- 
ways to have the road upgraded so that the school bus can travel in any 
weather and again Highways must build the road and the bill is sent to 

the taxpayer in one form or another. If the three departments in this 
example had co-ordinated their efforts this land could be sold in blocks 
which could easily be serviced by roads and school bus at a minimum cost 
to all concerned and also with a minimum of frustration on the part of 

the landowner who must continually be requesting work and (in his mind at 
least) not receiving satisfaction. This is only one example of where 


co-ordination would be of benefit and undoubtedly many more could be cited. 


Co-ordinated Planning 


Government departments on the regional and provincial levels should 
be encouraged to work together to develop a short run, intermediate and 
long range plan for the co-ordinated development of any area in the 
province. Census Division 14 is the pilot project area and a Technical 
Panel of regional personnel from all departments of government in the 
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census division has been formed. Perhaps this panel could be used for this 
purpose on the regional level. An advantage ef such a co-ordinated plan 
would be that isolated pressure groups would have difficulty encouraging 


the spending of public money for purposes not of maximum benefit. An ex- 


ample of this nature in C. D. 14 was the building of the road north from 
Edson to Windfall. When the Windfall plant was first established, groups 
in Edson, wanting the trade of the people to be employed there, pressured 
the government to build a connecting road. The road was started but only 
after a shorter and more satisfactory road was built to Whitecourt and 
the employees established a trading pattern in Whitecourt. The Edson 
group is now no longer interested in the road. A co-ordinated deve lop- 


ment plan would bring this sort of activity to a minimum. 


Local Participation 


The major part of local municipal government in C. D. 14 is carried 
out by the Department of Municipal Affairs in Edmonton. From the point 
of view of low administrative cost and operating efficiency this is 
probably a good system. These low costs are probably due to the use of 
professional judgements in decision making and the economies of scale. 
However, from the point of view of '"'government by the people'' where the 
ideal is to have the people become responsible for their own government, 
this system of government from Edmonton falls far short of the ideal. 
Perhaps some of the advantages of both systems could be achieved by: 

1. Making municipal units large enough to be able to take advantage 


of some of the economies of scale and, 


ho 
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Instituting courses for those most directly involved in local 
government so that decisions can be made intelligently on the 
basis of fact. The processes and alternatives involved in 
local governments today are extensive and complicated and such 
a course would lead to improved decision making and thus more 
efficient local government. 

Returning local government to the people and taking into account the 
above suggestions would be one method of attempting to achieve both the 


value of efficiency and the value of "government by the people’. 
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The Homestead Policy 


The Homestead Policy has been in effect for many years and has been 
odified according to the changing needs and adjustments in farming prac- 


tices. It remains a popular act in the sparsely settled areas of the 


The success of the Homestead Policy could only be measured against 
a standard of performance for which it was designed. If the Policy was 


designed to provide a person with a viable farm immediately, it is not 
fulfilling its purpose. On the other hand, if the Policy was designed to 
provide a prospective farmer with land which would be developed over time, 
and presumably become a viable farm, then it probably has a good record. 

From the point of view of maximum use of resources, human, land and 
capital, the Policy may not be the most useful legislation. Land could be 
cleared more efficiently by working large acreages and involving large ex- 
penditures of capital. The substitution of capital for labour should in- 
crease the returns to labour. As a result, other methods of disposing of 
provincial lands could be considered if the primary aim was to maximize re- 
turns from the land. This may not be true when considering the maximum 
satisfaction that could be derived by homesteaders. 

Surveys have indicated that the homesteaders that have succeeded are 
grateful for the assistance provided by the policy. 

In summary, the many aspects of the Homestead Policy cannot be evalua- 
ted unless the objectives of the Policy are identified, and standards 
established to measure its performance. Perhaps further investigation of 


these factors would be in order. 


Regional Planning Commissions 

Some of the towns, villages and improvement districts in G.pDsi a4 
have development boards. These boards are composed of local people, 
organized under the direction of the Department of Municipal Affairs, 
to plan and control the subdivision of land in order to prevent the 
haphazard and uncontrolled development of land for non agricultural 
These boards have only local authority. More comprehensive 


purpose. 
planning over a wider area could be achieved by forming a regional 


planning commission for C. D. 14. This body could be encouraged to 


work with local rural development committees to develop a coordinated 


plan for the region. 
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Regionalization and Statistics 

In the province of Alberta as in many other provinces in Canada, 
various departments of government have found it convenient to divide 
the province into regions. Each department establishes its own admini- 
strative regions for its own purpose without regard to the regions of 
other departments. In some cases regions have been delineated on the 
basis of physical geography. Other regional boundaries have been chosen 
arbitrarily in order to divide the province into areas of approximately 
the same amount of administrative work. Others have delineated regions 
on what seems to be an ad hoc basis which is difficult to explain. Each 
of the various departments of government keeps statistics according to 
its own regions. Such an arrangement makes it extremely difficult re 
analyze trends in resource use and economic development and in turn, 
makes it difficult to formulate planning and economic policy. Therefore 
it is suggested, although the task is a gigantic one, that departments 
whose policies affect economic development, should jointly make a re- 
appraisal of their administrative regions. It is also suggested that 
any reorganization of such administrative regions consider as a base 


the functional social and economic areas of the province. 
AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY 


Agriculture is the weakest sector of the economy. It is character- 
ized by low farm incomes, relatively poor land, occasional adverse cli- 
matic conditions and small farms. Approximately two-thirds of the farm 
operators supplement their incomes with earnings from non-farm employment. 


The majority of the farm land appears to be better suited to the production 


of livestock than to the growing of cereal crops. More data is required 


on soils, climate, and the relative returns from both agricultural and non- 


agricultural enterprises to fully assess the agricultural potential of the 


area. 


The percentage of farm operators 55 years of age and over is 36.6% in 


GC. D. 14 compared. to 29.5% for Alberta. Generally, it» appearsethat: the 


older operators are more financially distressed than the rest of the farmers 
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In an effort to determine the degree of low farm income, information was 
gathered to determine the number of farmers who (a) had gross farm sales 
in excess of $250 per year but less than $2,500 (b) had a total capital 
value of less than $25,000 and (c) who worked off the farm for fewer 
than 25 days a year. In 1961, 285 farmers were in this category of which 
129 were over 55 years of age. Furthermore, approximately one-third, or 
357, out of the total of 973 farmers were 55 years of age, and accounted 
for approximately two-fifths of those that were termed financially dis- 
tressed. 

The number of farms has declined steadily since 1951 from 1,309 to 
973 in 1961. On the other hand, the average income from the sale of agri- 
cultural products has doubled from 1951 to 1964 to $2,519, which is com- 
paratively low by provincial standards. However, non-farm earnings of ap- 
proximately $2,100 supplemented the average farm income to make the total 
average income $4,629 in 1964. The proportion of farmers engaged in non- 
farm employment is extremely high compared to the provincial average. 

The income from the sale of cattle constitutes the greatest single 
source of farm revenue. However, the income per animal is approximately 
one-half of the provincial figure. The probable reasons for the relatively 
low returns from cattle are that most of the calves are sold as stockers 
and the quality of the cattle is only average. Undoubtedly, the potential 
cattle population could be doubled and perhaps tripled on the land presently 
occupied. 

The production of cereal grains is confined largely to the eastern edge 
of the agricultural land. Yields compare favourably with the rest of the 
province, and the expansion of field crops will depend, to a large extent, 
on the further study of soils and climate. 

Farm management practice and the level of technology are reflected by 
the time available to work on farms by the high percentage of part-time far- 
mers. A large proportion of the farmers are residential and do not have the 
incentive to use modern farm management practices. It would appear in the 
majority of cases, that the necessity for farm enlargement is secondary to 
the improvement of the existing holdings. 

The use of credit appears to be minimal in many cases, a situation 


which is evidently the personal preference of many of the residents. Only 
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one farm out of 10 appears to be having difficulty in obtaining the amount 
and kind of credit desired. It is suggested that the present aspirations 
for credit will be modified as the agricultural economy improves. 

Until recently there has not been a resident district agriculturist 


in the area. This has undoubtedly been a handicap to many of the farmers. 


PROBLEMS 


The major problems facing the agriculture sector are an outgrowth of 
the physical and social environment and the pattern in which the area de- 
veloped. In many cases, climate is adverse to the production of crops be- 
cause of either frost or excessive rain fall. Furthermore, many of the 
settlers in the area started from small capital investments and consequently 
have had some difficulty in building a viable unit. Finally, many of the 
present farmers are residential or part time farmers and do not rely on the 
sale of agricultural products for the major source of their income. Major 
problems facing the agricultural sector include: 

1. Difficulty of operators to adopt modern technology and recommended 
farm management practices because of insufficient use of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, lack of financial resources, rela- 
tively small farms, small improved acreages per farm, and ina- 
bility of the part-time farmer to devote necessary attention to 
the farming operations. 

2. Although more information is necessary on climate and soils, it 
appears that considerable farm land is marginal for farming. 

3. Returns from beef cattle are proportionately lower per animal 
than in the rest of the province because most cattle are sold as 
stockers and quality is not high. 

4, Agricultural services, such as marketing facilities, seed cleaning 
plants, feed mills, machinery, fertilizer and chemical outlets, 
are inadequate, primarily due to the fact that the aggregate demand 


has not been sufficient to warrant their establishment. 
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Relatively little use of credit, a situation which appears to 
be associated with the high proportion of part time farmers 
and personal aspirations. 

6. A high proportion of older farmers and the inability of some 
to perform sufficient work to maintain high production and the 
difficulty of obtaining skilled farm workers to assist them in 
busy seasons. 

7. The high investment in machinery and equipment per acre of im- 


proved land. 


8. Lack of mobility of some farmers because of low educational 


levels. 


SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 


Agricultural Extension Service 


One of the most important factors which may improve the socio-economic 
position of the agricultural sector would be an increased use of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. This applies particularly in I. D. 78 and 95 
where only an estimated 8% of the farmers have been in contact with this 
service. Improvement District 109 is much better where one-half of the 
farmers appear to have used the services supplied by the Extension Branch, 


Department of Agriculture. 
Rehabilitation and Alternate Land Use 


It would appear desirable to institute a program whereby the operator 
on marginal land could dispose of his holdings and transfer to another area 
or migrate into the industrial sector. Furthermore, alternatives could be 
made available to the elderly farmers to either sell under such a policy or 
dispose of their land, less the house, in return for an annuity or similar 
financial arrangement. They could maintain their residence on the premises 
if desired. Similar arrangements could be made for land that might best be 
transferred from agriculture to other uses. Associated with such a program 


would be rehabilitation, training, and resettlement. 


Farm Enlargement and Credit 
Alternatives for the farmer with small improved acreages include 


clearing and brushing more land for pasture, breaking land for hog and crop 
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production, or the purchase of additional land. Specific credit arrange- 


ments may have to be made to supply the necessary finances. 


Agricultural Services 


In conjunction with programs designed to improve the conditions on 
the farm, attention could also be directed to.the services required by 
the farm sector. In some instances, further study is required to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the establishment of institutions such as a feed 


mill or seed cleaning plant. 
INDUSTRY 


SUMMARY 


The majority of the industry in Census Division 14 is related to 
natural gas and oil and forestry. Industry is classified as primary, 
secondary or tertiary according to the kind of good or service produced 
and the stage of production. 

Primary industry refers to industries which deal with the initial 
stage of production which includes forestry, agriculture, mining and fish- 
ing. Combined, they represented a value of $50 million in 1961, With: Gi. 
and natural gas responsible for over 80% of the total. Forestry ranked 
second. Interestingly, in 1951, forestry also reached second but coal pro- 
duction dropped all the way from first to fourth. 

Secondary industry includes manufacturing and construction. Manu- 
facturing plants in the area include the pulp mill, planing and saw mills, 
bakeries, the dairy, the newspaper and other small enterprises. Building 
and road construction and projects such as gas and telephone lines, dam 
construction, etc. are included in the construction category. In 1961 the 
value of secondary industry reached $52 million, an increase of $44 million 
over 1951. Generally, manufacturing exceeded construction figures in both 
years. 

Tertiary industry refers to the non-goods producing sector of the 


economy such as retailing and wholesale trade, business and community ser- 


vices, recreation, education and government. Significant trends indicate 


an increase of 61% in retail establishments, a 36% increase in the average 


dollar value of sales and an increase of 75% in the number of personal 
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services and businesses, 


Employment figures for the 1951 - 1961 period show increases in all 


categories of the Standard Industrial Classification except fishing and 


trapping, agriculture and mines, oil and gas. Largest employment in- 


creases were noted for forestry, construction and retail and wholesale 
trade. 


The pulp industry will continue to be the prime mover of the local 
economy. Other favourable developments include the establishment of gas 
and oil processing plants, the resources railroad and perhaps a rejuvi- 
nation of the coal industry. Agriculture will probably continue to be a 
relatively low income sector, partially due to the high percentage of 
residential and part time farmers. 

The area will become more self-sufficient so far as the tertiary in- 


dustries are concerned because of the projected increase in population 


and the resultant increase in number of trade and service establishments. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Even though the area has developed at an extremely rapid rate, 
the presence of vast reserves of resources is encouraging to 
further development. Various industrial programs for the area 
have been initiated and others have been announced. Probably 
the major problem to further development is the lack of adequate 
markets and the costs of transportation. 

2. Other problems include the availability of skilled labour and the 


lack of adult training programs. 


SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 


Industrial Development 

The high degree of local entrepreneurship, coupled with the availa- 
bility of resources indicates there is a great potential for industrial 
development. An optomistic endeavor at the present time is the mining 
and processing of peat moss. A chip beard or particle board factory, or 
other miscellaneous wood industries seem appropriate. Further refinement 


of petroleum and natural gas may be feasible. The market for coal, lime- 


stone and other industrial minerals might expand as new technology develops. 
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FORESTRY 


SUMMARY 


Forestry is the dominant industry in the local economy, a position 
which will be further solidified when another pulp mill becomes estab- 
lished in the Whitecourt area. It is estimated that approximately 40% 
of the total labour force engaged in the production of products for mar- 
kets outside the area is directly connected with the forest industry. 
Furthermore, a similar fraction of the employment in the services sector 
is dependent on forestry. The advent of another pulp mill would alter 
the pattern of the use of forest products. 

The forestry industry is presently in a state of transition. The 
quota system for the allocation of timber rights has just been introduced 
and will probably require some adjustments as dictated by experience and 
testing. North West Pulp and Power may elect to incorporate its reserve 
area into their lease in 1968. Finally, the boundaries of the yellow, 
green and brown zones have not been reviewed for the whole area. 

The area has shifted in the last decade from a saw timber to a pulp- 
wood economy and will probably remain as such for the forseeable future. 
Over half of the available sawtimber is located in the pulp leases. The 
quantity of sawtimber produced annually could be substantially increased 
provided that satisfactory arrangements could be made with the pulp com- 
panies. The annual production of lumber presently is in the neighborhood 
of 40 million board feet and could probably be doubled. 

The estimated annual potential cut of pulpwood in pulpwood sized 
timber on a sustained yield basis is approximately 920 thousand cords. 
Gonsidering that the cut in the 1964-65 fiscal year amounted to approxi- 
mately 400 thousand cords, and that additional supplies will be required 
for the proposed mill at Whitecourt, it appears that the quantity of pulp- 
wood available is only slightly in excess of potential requirements, if 
smaller trees only are used for pulpwood. An additional 400,000 cords can 
be cut annually if sawtimber is utilized for pulpwood. 

The Department of Lands and Forests has recently undertaken a compre- 
hensive land classification program where minor adjustments were made to 


the boundaries of the green and yellow zones and a new classification, the 
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brown zone, was established, The major criteria for the allocation or 


land was its suitability for the production of either forest or agri- 


cultural products. Other factors were considered as well and included 


such items as soil and water conservation. 

Another major concern regarding the industry is the presence of a 
number of settlers in the forest area. In some cases the settlers are 
undergoing severe hardships due to the lack of services and inability 
to expand their holdings. For this reason, the settlers may sell to the 


government if they so desire and the land on which they are now located 


would revert back to forestry. 


PROBLEMS 


1. The major problem is to ensure an adequate and continuous supply of 
timber for both the sawtimber and pulpwood operations. On the other 
hand, outlets are required for the liberal quantities of aspen. 

2. Delineation of the region into zones for forestry, agricultural or 
other uses is also difficult to achieve to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Considerable study has been devoted to this problem and 
more will be undertaken shortly. 

3. Currently there are a substantial number of farms located in the green 
zone. This represents a major problem in the long range planning of 
certain provincial departments. The presence of farmers within the 
green zone is a matter requiring serious consideration. ‘At the present 
time these farmers can dispose of their land to the government or to 


other individuals but cannot purchase additional Crown land in the 


forest area. 
SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 


Public Relations 


The importance of the forests and related enterprises does not appear 


to be fully appreciated by the local population. More public relations 


programming would appear to be in order. 


Forest Improvement 


Forest improvement programs designed to increase the productivity of 


the land have been undertaken. This program could be accelerated as 


economics dictate. 
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Economic Studies 


Studies are necessary to determine the relative returns, both eco- 


nomic and psychic, from various uses of land in the area. 


Rehabilitation 
A policy designed to permit rehabilitation of settlers out of the 


green zone is necessary, if the settlers wish to leave. 
Market Research 


Continuous investigations of markets for wood and wood products are 


necessary. This applies particularly to aspen. 


Multiple Use 


In some cases it may be desirable to have multiple uses for specific 
lands. Further study is needed to determine the effect of incorporating 


suchva policy, 
Area Delineation 


Long term requirements of various forest products should be ascertained 
so far as possible, in order that the delineation of the various zones can 
be made. This is usually done on the basis of market requirements and the 


suitability of the land to produce specific commodities. 
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RECREATION AND TOURISM 


SUMMARY 


As this area's population increases and its people have more time 
to devote to leisure living, more recreation areas will be established, 
plus additions to existing facilities to help meet the demand. Census 
Division 14 is ideally situated with respect to present and potential 
resources and demand for recreational facilities. Its recreational po- 
tential has hardly been exploited and each year the demand for recre- 
ational facilities becomes greater. Evidence of the increased demand 
is reflected in tourist trade statistics, which indicate a 629 per cent 
increase over the 1946 - 1963 period for Alberta. Areas such as Census 
Division 14 that are richly indowed with natural resources can benefit 
immeasurably from this trend as accommodation, access and other facili- 
ties improve. 

Among Alberta's major industries, recreation and tourism ranks third 
in value. However, C. D. 14's share of this value is somewhat less than 
5 per cent. The area can provide for increasing recreational demands for 
the raw resources available. If fully developed, they can provide the 


base for one of the most impressive recreation areas in the west. 
PROBLEMS 


1. Geography is part of C. D. 14's problem when it comes to rec- 
reation and tourism, for it is less than one-half days drive from Edmonton 
to Jasper and most tourists just pass through. There is a need for more 
facilities to attract and accommodate visitors. 

2. Many areas in C. D. 14 lay claim to being among the last wilder- 
ness retreats in the province and it has been expressed that certain govern- 
ment departments are jeopardizing these places through industrialization, 
etc. 

3. Improved access to scenic and recreational attractions in the form 
of new and/or improved roads and the expansion and promotion of facilities 
at these attractions are needed to meet the public's demands. 

4. The attractions of GO. D. T4eare: notwadvertised sufficiently. The 
travelling public must be made more aware of various facts, figures, Scenery, 


etc. and in order for this to be accomplished there needs to be regional 


co-operation. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDELINE 


Tourist Development 


There are no outstanding tourist attractions within the borders of 
Census Division 14. However, the utilization of the natural attractions 
of the Coal Branch area e.g. mineral springs, caves, abandoned mines, 
ghost towns, mountainous terrain and hunting and fishing, into a compre- 
hensive tourist complex offers unlimited possibilities. If ©. D. 14 is 
to realize fully its tourism and recreational potential then interested 
parties must abandon their 'wait and see! attitude and develop their 


resources. 
Winter Recreation 


More emphasis upon the development of winter sports! facilities, 
particularly skiing. Factors in favour of such development are a large 


population base to draw from and the natural suitability of the area. 
Wilderness Areas 


Reservations have been expressed by local people, conservationist 
groups, etc. concerning increasing encroachments into wilderness areas 
by private industry and government. More unified opposition to "alleged!" 
encroachments are necessary to preserve this and other such areas for 


future recreational pastimes. 


Sport Fishing 


Some of the better sport fishing streams in Alberta are situated on 
the western slopes of C. D. 14. However, fish are not that plentiful! 
More adequate fish hatcheries are needed in order to restore proper fish 


balances in streams. 
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Table B-9 
LAKES AND FISH IN C. D. 14 
1965 
Name_of Lake Species Access Managed For 
Fairfax rb Excellent SF 
Mary Gregg rb eb Fair SF 
Coal Valley rb Excellent SF 
Foothils rb Excellent SF 
Kinky ag Excellent SF 
Wildhorse rb Excellent SF 
Millers rb eb Excellent SF 
Pedley rb Excellent SF 
Obed rb Excellent SF 
Blue eb Good SF 
Rock Lake lt Excellent SF 
Gregg np lwf Good SF 
Graveyard np Ilwf Excellent SF 
Jarvis np Ilwf Excellent SF 
Cache np Iwf Excellent SF 
Bear Lake np p Good SF 
Mystery rb None SF 
Sinkhole np Fats S 
Chip np Burbot Excellent C 
Shining Bank np lwp p Excellent C 
Fickle np lwf Excellent cs 
McLeod np lwf Excellent cs 
Little Lake np lwf Excellent cs 
Buck np Ilwf Excellent cs 
rb - Rainbow Trout SF - Sports Fishery 
eb - Eastern Brook Trout GC - Commercial 
lwf - Lake Whitefish CS - Commercial & Sports 
np - Northern Pike 
1t - Lake Trout 


ag - Arctic Gray ling 


Source: Fish and Game Branch, Alberta Department of Lands and Forests. 
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Table B-13 
ESTABLISHED RESERVES OF GAS IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 


INITIAL MARKETABLE GAS REMAINING HEATING 
MARKE TABLE PRODUCED TO MARKE TABLE VALUE 
FIELD GAS -BCF* DEG ous, 1963 GAS -BCF BaUWGE 

Beaver Creek 40 -- 40 T5050 
Bigoray vA -- can 15030 
Berland River 300 -- 300 1,000 
Berland River West iS -- sb L020 
Blue Ridge ie -- 13 Le Loo 
Brazeau River 150 -- 150 L040%* 
Carson Creek 180 -- 180 050 
Carson Creek North wae) -- 170 1, LOG 
Carson Lake 10 -- 10 15050 
Edson 900 -- 900 1,030 
Goodwin Lake 1 -- 15 L107 Oe 
Judy Creek 210 L 209 1,080 
Lovett River 80 is 80 1, 040%% 
Mountain Park aS -- OS 1,090%% 
Obed 10 -- 10 1,040** 
Pembina HS0G9 158 o4L 1,100-1,180 
Pine Creek 545 36 509 laele) 
Virgintagiilis 70 -- 70 1,070-1,160 
Windfall | 4.93 nS 493 1,040 
Wolf Lake ish -- ul 1,060** 


«x BCF - Billions of cubic feet. 
**Currently considered beyond economic reach. 


Source: Oil and Gas Conservation Board reserves of crude oil, gas, natural 
gas liquids and sulphur, province of Alberta. 
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Table B-14 Part I PULPWOODMCORDS @LN (GemD ammelicr 
(in thousands of cords) 


WHITE BLACK 
SPRUCE SPRUCE BALSAM PINE TOTAL ASPEN 


Yellow Zone 426 OF. 12 354 889 Deo 1 


Green Zone 
(outside pulp leases 


& reserves) Lee Dey! 264 3,030 4,658 2,440 
Pulpwood Leases 4,702 1,143 1,418 13,306. “2072695 5,010 
Pulpwood Reserves Taras "2,026 S307 6,946" Lise027” B2e724 
Total Cc. D. 14 7,988 » 3,518 1, 70199" 23563655 367845 2135418 











Source: Forest Surveys and Planning Branch Department of Lands and 


Forests. 
Note: Above volumes apply to tree diameters 4!'' - 9", generally. 
ee ee eee eee 
Table B-14 Part II SAWTIMBER IN C. D. 14 
(million foot board measure) 

WHITE 

SPRUCE BALSAM PINE TOTAL ASPEN 
Yellow Zone 26 o> 7 33 19% 
Green Zone 
(outside pulp leases 
& reserves) 352 85 a3. 868 52 
Pulpwood Leases 2280 Shoys 3,684 6,578 2,492 
Pulpwood Reserves epi!) 100 1,943 39573 Bee) 
Total C. D. 14 4,441 546 6,065 12052 5,903 








Source: Forest Surveys and Planning Branch Department of Lands and 


Forests. 


Note: Above volumes apply to tree diameters 10'4+, generally. 
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Table B-16 


HARVEST POTENTIAL AND ECONCMIC VALUE IN C.D. UW SES ets, 


Value of 

Harvestable sre in ai 
Species Number __Surplus+ (Dollars) Suse 
Moose 11,350 (25%) 2,837 360 (4x90) 1,021,320 
Elk 11,800 (20%) 2,360 L50 (5x90) 1,062,000 
Deer 7,700 (33%) 2,567 1280 (3x60) 462,060 
Bighorn 2,175 (10%) 217 2,000 (4x500) 534,000 
Goat 550 (20% ) 110 600 (3x200) 66 ,000 
Caribou 600 (20%) 125 1,200 (4300) 150,000 
Grizzly LLL, (10%) LL, 3,000 (6x500) 132, 000 
Cougar 200 (25%) 50 1,000 (10x100) 50,000 
Black Bear _1,900 20%) 380 2280 75x50 ae _ Eee 
Totals 36,719 8,690 $3,572,390 





— = ee a eee 


luarvestable surplus refers to the percentage of the population that can safely 
be cropped annually without overharvesting. Because of the differences in 
minimum breeding ages and rates of twinning between species the percentage 
that can be harvested differs. Thus for elk 20% can be cropped while for 
deer 33% can be taken. 


“Values compiled from "1961 Fishing and Hunting in Canada" plus Alberta Out- 
fitter Association statistics. 
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Table B-17 
BIG GAME HARVEST AND MONEY SPENT IN ATTAINING HARVEST, 1963 








Total 
iy Number ayy Dollars Spent ae 

Snecies Harvest= Hunters+ Per Hunter (Ub esc Gen 
Moose 14500 12, 000 110: 992/ 1,320,000 
Deer 900 
Elk 680 
Bighorn 

(Non-Ees. ) 20 
Goat 

(Non-Res. ) LO 
Grizzly 3/ 

(Non-Res. ) 10 gO 1, 100.00 a2 , 000 
Black Bear 

(Non-Res. ) 15 
Caribou 

(Non-Res. ) 15 
Bighorn 

(Res. ) L5 
Goat 

(Res. ) 4,0 
Grizzly 

(Res. ) 10 1,00 300. 008/ 120 ,000 
Black Bear 

(Res. ) 25 
Caribou 
aL) ati 20 ee J ' 
Totals B50) 12,480 $ 1,528,000 








1/1963 Big Game Harvest Report Project W-3-63, Job No. A-l, District 3. 
2/3961 Fishing and Hunting in Canada. 
3/1961 Alberta Outfitter Association economic report file # 200-56 (Stelfox). 


Bape ieniates estimate by J.G. Stelfox 1965. 


Ewe 


Table B-18 
COAL RESERVES AND CLASSIFICATION BY LOCATION 


Estimated Reserves 


(Millions of Tons) Classifications 
Mountain Park 5,200 Group Il 
Coalspur 3,600 Group III 
Smoky River 3,200 Group I 
Brule 1,000 Group I 
Prairie Creek 400 Group III 
Whitecourt 70 Group I 


Source: Industry and Development, Report on C. D. 14. 


Notes: 1. These figures are now twenty years old and hence new and 
large discoveries are not taken into account. 


2. These estimates are dependent upon assumptions of acceptable 
seam thickness and workable depth. Under current economic 
conditions, it would appear that most of these figures are 
quite optimistic. On the other hand, sufficient reserves 
exist to ensure that efficient coal mining operations will 
remain competetive in the market place. 
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Table C-l 
POPULATION OF UNINCORPORATED PLACES OF 50 PERSONS OR MORE 
Census Division 14 


1956 and 1961 


Place Lei Dine 1956 1961 
Blue Ridge 199 195 232 
Brule 96 91 93 
Cadomin 19 109 106 
Cecilia Park 95 a/ 109 
Cynthia 78 a/ 165 
Entrance ee) 89 87 
Glenwood & Grand Prairie 
Trail Communities 95 292 798 b/ 
Hornbeck See t32 102 
Marlboro 99 301 289 
Millarville 95 a/ 54 b/ 
Peers 78 | 98 128 
Robb 79 a/ rata 
Whitecourt Subdivision Log a/ 470 
Windfall 109 a/ LOL 


a ea 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin SP-4, Page 63 


a/ Not shown separately 
b/ Includes other hamlets 








0-4 
oe es 
DOs 4 14 
15 - 19 
20 =- 24 
25 = 29 
30 - 34 
35 - 39 
40 - 44 
45 - 49 
50 - 54 
55 - 59 
60 =- 64 
65 - 69 
70 - 74 
75 - 79 
80 - 84 
85 = 89 
90 + 
Total 


Source: 


= eae se 


Table G-2 


POPULATION OF ALBERTA FIVE YEAR AGE GROUPS 


76,937 
64,443 
49 696 
40,772 
42,361 


45,763 
42,934 
40,261 
35,895 
31,574 


27,662 
22,733 
18,829 
18,252 
14,385 


8,148 
3,643 
1,281 

352 


585,921 


1956 
FEMALE TOTAL 

I, if if 
6.8 72,760 6.5 149,694 
ie! 61,377 5.5 125,820 
4.4 47 5622 4.3 97,318 
3.6 39,714 3.5 80,486 
3.8 40,481 3.6 82,842 
4.1 42,138 3.7 87,901 
3.8 42,640 338 85,574 
3.6 38,693 Ba 78,954 
3.2 33,485 3.0 69,380 
one 27,528 2.5 59,102 
2.5 22,015 is9 49,677 
Me 18,278 1 41,011 
is 15,198 1.3 34,027 
ibe 15,544 ii 31,796 
bs 10,667 .9 25,052 

i 6,295 .6 14,443 

3 3,063 3 6,706 

sl Peat: a 2,533 

.03 445 04 797 





69 2. | eon 








Ma beect apie kas Be Sin ES 





Census of Canada 1956, Bulletin 19, Table 18 


rere 
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Table C-3 


POPULATION BY 5 YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 











1956 
MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
# = it e # %, 

Under 5 1,046 626 ws Pi 2067 6.7 Be 13.3 
5 - 9 912 5.7 904 5.7 1,816 iy4 
19 ih 792 4.4 671 4.2 iar 8.6 
[51 oho 637 4.0 527 3.3 1,164 7.3 
20 aoe 763 4.8 453 2.9 ih ee, 
25 29 uel 4.9 498 aa 1,269 8.0 
pees 689 4.3 513 he. 202 7.6 
35 - 39 570 3.6 458 2.9 1,028 6.5 
4) = 44 484 aie 409 2.6 893 5.6 
45 = 49 511 hey 304 jas 815 Sl 
Sa ny 527 353 279 1.8 806 5.1 
55 = 59 456 2.9 239 50 695 4k 
6 - 64 353 Whe 159 1.0 512 ah 
65 - 69 295 1.9 126 0.8 421 a 
oe wan 235 1.5 81 0.5 316 20) 
Hop eecetl, BA 0.5 39 2 123 as 
87 - 84 45 0.3 19 0.1 64 4 
85 - 89 13 Og 7 0.0 20 1 
99 — Ee ae e aa - 

Total 94093... S7.3. 6,753 © 44,2 B15, C4eeuOn co 








Source: |iGansus of Canada’ 1956, Bulletin 19, Table 16 





| 
| 
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Table Ca4 


POPULATION BY FIVE YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX FOR ALBERTA 





1961 
MALE FEMALE ARO“BNL 
ar ie ff %, ff a 

cra 92,250 6.92 87,638 6.58 179,888 13.50 

5- 9 81,633 lg ke 77,420 5681 159,053 11.94 

Pie 114 66,680 5.01 63,703 4.78 130,383 9.79 
aoe. 19 50,296 3.78 48,708 3.66 99.004 7.44 
oi 34 44,403 Pee hs 44,751 3.36 89,154 6.69 
76. 99 49,720 Cnr 46,010 3.45 95,730 7-18 
Bi) = 34 50,694 3.81 46,147 3.46 96,841 rheok 
502539 46,305 3 £47 45,388 OR Al 91,693 6.88 
40 - 44 41,288 3210 39,642 2.98 80,930 6.08 
45 - 49 36 ,342 ete ie) 33,932 2.55 70,274 5.28 
50 - 54 30,870 SREY: 27,403 2.06 58,273 4.38 
55 - 59 26,870 208 21,947 1.65 48,817 3.67 
60 - 69 21,182 1.59 17,644 1.39 38, 826 2291 
65 - 69 17,166 1.29 14,558 1.09 31,724 2.38 
70 - 74 15,413 Loi 12,392 93 27,805 2.09 
75 = 79 10,649 .80 8,521 64 19,170 1.44 
80 - 84 5,170 239 4,398 asl 9,568 Lie 
85 = 89 1,918 als bh 712 pate 3,630 23 
90 + 534 04 647 205 1,181 09 
Total 689,383 51.76 642,561 48.24 1,331,944 100.00 











Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.2-2. 
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Table C-5 


POPULATION BY 5 YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 











1961 
MALE FEMALE TOTAL 

# a if a it = 
Under 5 1,548 7 0 Mee ee ee 2,958 15.3 
bia 1220 Ase 184 6.5 2,464 12.9 
1Qe= 14 1,002 52 909 4.7 1,911 9.9 
L5eelo 723 An 2 629 3,3 1,333 6.5 
teas rea 4.0 671 a5 1,444 p75 
gi 229 887 4.6 673 3.6 1,560 ote: 
30.= 34 862 4.6 556 2.9 1,418 75 
35 689 702 3.6 559 2.9 1,261 6.5 
40 - 44 545 2.9 461 25 1,006 5.3 
45 - 49 4.60 4 400 re 860 4.5 
50 - 54 415 2 290 1.5 705 a27 
$5 = 59 431 2 250 ey 681 3.6 
60 - 64 416 Dap 191 1.0 607 Bo 
65 - 69 267 1.4 156 0.8 423 2.2 
F0Ge ane 216 ek 96 0.5 312 1.6 
ey sk 140 0.7 69 0.4 209 ia 
80 - 84 47 0.2 21 OPE 68 0.3 
85 - 89 a eal 12 Gal 39 ee 
90 - 94 l . 2 : a 
95 + 1 2 ‘ . 1 : 
Total LOg683) jyeh520 841599) -45.Gy «Meo Phas BuO. 0 











Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.2-2. 





Canada Total 


Newfoundland 
Boru. Ls 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon & N. W. T. 


United Kingdom 


Other Commonwealth 
Countries 


United States 
European 
Asiatic 
Others 


Total 


Source: 
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Table G=6 


POPULATION BY BIRTHPLACE AND SEX 


ALBERTA AND CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Total 
1,043,195 


1,243 
2,411 
8, 862 
4,867 
14,207 
52,914 
37,913 
102,197 
788,034 
29,074 
1,473 


76,124 


2,567 
51,500 
151,397 
6,120 
1,041 


1,331,944 


————— 


Census of Canada 1961, 


1961 


ALBERTA 
Male 
Sooyel. 


677 
1,344 
4,725 
2,621 
7,866 

28,496 
19,604 
50,503 
402,588 
14,624 
767 


38,065 


1,401 
25,718 
85,931 


3,926 


pat 


689,383 


Female 


509,380 


566 
1,067 
L137 
2,246 
6,341 

24,418 
18,309 
51,694 
385,446 
14,450 
706 


38,059 


1,166 
25,782 
65,466 


2,194 


514 


642,561 


CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Total 
P5220 


17 
31 

93 

78 
296 
683 
453 
1,800 
11,185 
577 
13 


753 


34 
648 
9, Sil 
31 


19 





19, 282 





Bulletin 1.2-7, Table 5.1. 


Male 
Saud. 
iy? 
24 
61 
Os) 
202 
419 


1,676 





10,683 


Female 
43032 


=) 





8,599 





= 250) 


Table C-7 


PER CENT POPULATION BY BIRTHPLACE AND SEX 


ALBERTA AND CENSUS DIVISION 14 


1961 
ALBERTA 
Total Male Female 
Canada Total 1Ooere i meg) 19834 
Newfoundland 0.09 OL 0.09 
Pir ay ike 0.18 O20 O17 
Nova Scotia 0.67 0.70 0.64 
New Brunswick 0.37 Oso6 Ovo 
Quebec 1.07 Liles 0.99 
Ontario 3.97 Hie Ne ee stl, 
Manitoba 2.0o 2.84 Pie hehe; 
Saskatchewan Ta We Pe 8.05 
Alberta 59.16 58.40 60.00 
British Columbia Lo Sew Oe Caras) 
Yukon & Ns W. -s eae Oa Oe o 
United Kingdom Die Steep 5 OZ 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 0.19 0.20 OF19 
United States ey, SHA 4, OL 
European 1 0 12205 10% 20 
Asiatic 0.46 0 57 Oe 3) 
Others 0.08 Os07 0.08 
otal 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Ssqurce: — lable G=6 


CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Total 


78.97 


O02 09 
0.16 
0.48 
0.41 
1.54 
3.54 
Cage. 
9.34 
38.01 
2200 
0.07 


Sie FL. 


Male 
TO «ae 


0.11 
0.23 
Omen 
0.50 
1.89 
eee 
220 
8.99 
55. iS 
Luau 
0.06 


Female 


82,01 


0.06 
0.08 
0.38 
Uso 
Lae 
Sle, 
2.44 
009 
Ole we 
Bowe 
0.08 


4.15 








Total 
Bricisn isles 
French 
Austrian 
Czech & Slovak 
Finnish 
German 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Jewish 
Netherlands 
Polish 
Russian 
Scandinavian 
Ukranian 
Other European 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other Asiatics 


Native Indian 
& Eskimo 


Negro 


Others & Not 
Stated 
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Table C 


-8 


POPULATION BY ETHNIC GROUP AND SEX FOR ALBERTA 


1961 
TOTAL 

oe i 
Ply ake 100.00 
tO) ay pas) 45.20 
S55 a 19 6.26 
15,904 LALO 
12,448 0.93 
Crier: sae 
pC oR pro A i375 
15,293 Wes 15 
LS 02> Hye Be 
Bessa ebjai 
55.530 Aa) 
40,539 3.04 
17,952 1.35 
95,879 7.20 
105,923 7.95 
24,967 1.37 
6,937 O7a2 
eg pea e226 
1,845 0.14 
28,554 a! 
ioc) 0.09 
nein ieee 


——_———— 


MALE, 
if %, 
689,383 51.74 
S07 uo0 mee 
LO Be Kn e Sve ul 
8,465 0.63 
6,578 0.49 
1,882 O2tn 
94,364 7.08 
8,585 0.64 
8,156 0.61 
2.295, 40 ag 
29025" «9218 
21,556 1.62 
9,283 0.70 
50,906 3.82 
54,978 4.13 
13,569 1.02 
Gofl 2s ee ae 
T.914 Olt 
1,020. 6.08 
14,47 One bee 

685 0.04 
7,144 0.54 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin La2e—o% 


FEMALE 
if ¥, 
642,561 48.27 
294,265 22.09 
40,619 3.05 
7,439 ‘0.56 
5,870 0.44 
1=780" Ce 
88,950 6.68 
6,708 0.50 
6,869 0.52 
2,058 0.16 
26,505 1.99 
192063. ieee 
8,669 0.65 
4973" a8 
50,945 3.83 
11,398 0.86 
2,625 0.20 
1;807 “one 

825. 0.06 
14,078 1.06 
622 0.05 
6,573 0.49 
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Table wG- > 


POPULATION BY ETHNIC GROUP AND SEX FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Total 
British Isles 
French 
Austrian 
Czech & Slovak 
Finnish 
German 
Hungarian 
Ttalian 
Jewish 
Netherlands 
Polish 
Russian 
Scandinavian 
Ukranian 
Other European 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other Asiatics 


Native Indian 
& Eskimo 


Negro 


Others & Not 
Stated 


Source: 








1961 
TOTAL 

if % 
19 282 100.00 
Peete 455 
1,708 8.86 
170 0.88 
173 0.90 
67 0.35 
Decoy Ulyce7 6 
114 0.59 
212 jiegied 
20 0.10 
905 4.69 
714 3.70 
244 17 
1,651 8.56 
1570 6.88 
632 B28 
41 0.21 
17 0.08 
a. 0.16 
215 eae 
48 0.25 
150 0.68 


MALE 
LS eens 
10,683 56.49 
yee39 22,98 
963 4.99 
102 0.53 
94 0.49 

40 Orsi 
1,564 8.19 
77 0.40 
138 O.r2 
10 Gaus 
486 iP) 
400 sBiiy 
134 0.69 
924 4.79 
840 4.36 
S010 4 e08 
28 0.15 

10 0.05 

OF 0.14 
109 Gasg 
32 alg 

= 0.39 


Gensus of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.2-5. 


FEMALE 
ae 
8,599 43.51 
3580 welecod 
75 = 3ecr 
68 0.35 

79. 0,41 

py linn oy Es 
1,267 6.57 
37° Os19 
idence: 

(aes cus 
419 2.17 
314) ieee 
Li ess 
(2 as 
680e8) 2.52 
2010. wings 
[Sie 006 

J. oe Oe 

he. 008 

106 "0758 
16 0.08 

15 nee OS Ze 
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Table C-12 


LOCATION OF SPECIFIED ETHNIC GROUPS FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 


1961 
TOTAL IN NUMBER IN PER CENT IN 
ETHNIC GROUP Gs, Demo URBAN CENTRES URBAN CENTRES 
British Isles iol Bh 289 42.0 
French Ly 708 742 43.4 
German 2,831 1,049 3 tae 
Italian 202 132 Gos 
Jewish 20 14 7050 
Netherlands 905 365 40.3 
Polish 714 ig fe Shes) 
Russian 244 78 3220 
Scandinavian i Oo. 672 40.7 
Ukranian ley 48, a7) 37.8 
Other European {126 456 eae) 
Asiatic 89 65 (O20 
Native en a7 8.8 
Others & Not 
Stated 198 82 41.4 


eee 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin SP-2 
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Table C-13 


POPULATION BY RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION AND SEX FOR ALBERTA 


Adventist 

Anglican 

Baptist 

Christian Reformed 
Christian Science 


Churches of Christ 
Disciples 


Confucian & Buddhist 
Evangelical Brethren 
Greek Orthodox 
Jehovah's Witnesses 
Jewish 

Lutheran 

Mennonite 

Mormon 

Pentecostal 
Presbyterian 

Roman Catholic 
Salvation Army 


Ukranian (Greek) 
Catholic 


United Church 
of Canada 


Others 


Total 


Source: 


263. 


MALE 
if Te 
2,560 OFY9 
79,335 5.96 
21,482 161 
5,880 0.44 
800 0.06 
1543> Mao. FO 
15452) abe 1) 
3-091) pads 28 
25,716 smal. 93 
3 704 P eid, 28 
S15e uate 24 
66,219 4.97 
B77 eos 2 
1671 0-95 
7,520 0.57 
2929008 BE. 20 
155,643 11.69 
1691 TOS 
18,947 1.42 
212,675 16.00 
27,939 _2.10 
689,383 51.76 





FEMALE 
io dae OU 
2,607 IAQ 
77,295 5.80 
20, 988me 52 
5,27 Ue wh, 40 
95 30M, 07 
1 945% 0.18 
1, 07 3ne 0.10 
3 407 ies 0.28 
21,637ape 1-63 
3 6619p 0. 28 
250 tee Oe od 
56 <0 leper 28 
7,998 0.60 
12,866 0.97 
7,592 0.56 
26, 04RFi 1.95 
143,098 10.74 
1G) se 
16; 3 icbe eo 
206,252 15.45 
23,506 _1.76 
642,561 48.24 


Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.2-6, 








TOTAL 
tote eee 
5,187 0.40 
156,630 11.76 
“2 490 259.19 
11, 15Ree 0.34 
1, 783eO 13 
2,688 0.20 
2425 teatlle 21 
6, 16d, 4¢,00 246 
47, 5a soe 
7,523. 0.56 

6 045 ce mUenS 
197-5900, ser 0 
16269,. baled 
25,537 1.92 
15 3) 1 eae 
55 isons “4.15 
IG8T 7a oes 
3 , S1oPmtOt 25 
35,260 2.65 
418,927 31.45 
ee Ba 
1,331,944 100.02 





TaplercGeté 
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POPULATION BY RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION AND SEX FOR CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Adventist 

Anglican 

Baptist 

Christian Reformed 
Christian Science 


Churches of Christ 
Disciples 


Confucian & Buddhist 
Evangelical Brethren 
Greek Orthodox 
Jehovah's Witnesses 
Jewish 

Lutheran 

Mennonite 

Mormon 

Pentecostal 
Presbyterian 

Roman Catholic 
Salvation Army 


Ukranian (Greek) 
Catholic 


United Church 
of Canada 


Others 


Total 


Source: Census 





MALE 
if _ 

29 0.15 

1,144 5.94 

206 1.07 

166 0.86 

OO: 

17 «0.09 

Le ee 

Mea oe: 

OY cay a 

156, 0.61 

8 0.04 

ahi So 

Sie wal). 28 

59 0.31 

126 0.65 

287. 1.49 

2,750 14.27 

8 0.04 

o0l Pleo 

351318 .22 

538% 71.05 

10,683 55.41 











1961 
FEMALE 
if %, 
16 0.08 
1,002 5.20 
165 0.85 
152, 0.79 
abel ssa 
9 0.04 
1, 20,00 
6 0.03 
309 1.60 
115 0.60 
10 0.05 
741 3.85 
60 0.31 
PERT ey 
151 0.79 
17 BOTo0 
2,036 10.57 
6 0.03 
183 0.95 
3; ue Lone 
157 ee 
8,599 44.59 








of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.2-6. 





TOTAL 
i et ier 
45 9 0.23 
AWN Se Wai eA 
27 ee te OD 
318 1.65 
38 = 0.19 

Don O ete 

> 0000 

ii 60805 
[Someee rod 
SRE eileM 
{fier 0.09 

T Bone geo oe 
114. 0.59 
112 0258 
277 «aa 
KG = 2639 
4,786 24.84 
14, 0% 07 
444 2.30 
6,645 34.46 
595 _ 3.09 
19,282 100.00 








HIGHER THAN 


PROVINCE 
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Table C-15 
SAMPLE POPULATION 


BY AGE CATEGORY, SEX AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

















LO 
NUMBER LIVING ON FARM LIVING IN C. D. 14 
Male Female Male Female 
So ee Ve ee te 

Under 5 2 8.4 2 are ~ - - - 

5 - 9 19 ea, 2) Paid - - - - 

10 - 14 14 Neots 16 16.2 - - ~ - 
ei ey WE) ) 8.4 . Tue 4 36.3 1 20.0 
20 - 24 1 On2 4 4.1 1 etl 2 40.0 

iets Ph) 5) 4.7 4 4.1 3 a re 0 - 
30 - 34 1 0.9 9 ee. Z Loew Z 40.0 

oy Se, 9 8.4 3 92 i Dt - - 

40 - 44 te 10.2 6 6.1 - - - - 

45 - 49 4 ond 8 8.2 - - - - 

50 - 54 6 5.6 5 aia - - = = 

DD ao 2 8.4 4 4.1 - - PS = 

60 - 64 4 ore 1 £0 - - “ = 

65 - 69 4 Bid i 1.0 - - = = 

70 - 74 eae Vow el 1.0 = - - = 
Total 107 100.0 98" 10070 Lt 100.0 5 100.0 
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Table C-16 


POPULATION BY RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM AND URBAN 


1951, 1956, 1961, (1956 Definitions) 


ALBERTA 
Year Total Rural Urban 
Farm Non-Farm 
1951 939,501 3395376 149 ,627 450,498 


e960) 1,123,116 3275201 160,091,» 635,824 
1961 1,331,944 289,081 191,287 851,576 


Source: Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 1.1-7 


Table C-17 


CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Total 


14,443 
15,846 
19,282 


PER CENT POPULATION BY RURAL FARM, NON-FARM AND URBAN 


ALBERTA 


Year Rural Urban 
Farm Non-Farm 


1951 SO 2 15.93 47.95 

1956 29.03 14.05 37.02 

1961 2270 14.36 63.94 
Table C-18 


CENSUS DIVISION 14 


Rural 


Farm Non-Farm 


Sa516 51.09 
30 306 2952.07. 7 
21 eI0 Se 7. 


PER CENT OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF PERSONS 


iO 


Number of Persons 2 3 4 


Alberta Liat 20.2 Zoe 


Census Division 14 plea 19,3 Pa gs 


ee 


22s 52s 
Ane e c6e! 
Ty 


Urban 


134.55 
16.45 
40.35 


Rural 
Farm Non-Farm 
2021 7,466 
4,909 Sor 
a LLe ize 


Urban 


1,956 
2,560 
eet 
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Table C-19 
FARM OPERATORS BY AGE CATEGORY 


FOR ALBERTA, CENSUS DIVISION 14 AND SAMPLE 


ALBERTA SAMPLE CulDe ara Cane 1A 


in im # wie 

Under 25 SoZ 0 239 ae 
25) - 34 162 6 1,068 14.2 
35 - 44 2a ote 1947 ye 
45 - 54 Z5720 22 1,934 25.0 
55 = 59 ees 14 866 Lins 
60 - 64 Gas 8 669 ici) 
65 - 69 5 cel 8 443 Se) 
70 + OS e835 ss 
Tetal 100.0 100 #eoOk 100.0 











Source: Census of Canada 1961 


Table C20 
Sample (1964) 


OPERATOR CLASSIFIED BY AGE 


NUMBER PER CENT 

20 - 24 0 0 
Me 2, ” 4 
30 - 34 1 2 
Ch rec 8 16 
40 - 44 id 22 
45 - 49 4 8 
50 - 54 7 14 
5p ayers) i. 14 
60 = 64 4 8 
65 - 69 4 8 
70 = 74 Be ws 

Total 50 100 





Canada 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1941 
1951 
1961 


Alberta 
i91t 
1921 
1931 
1941 
OL 
1961 


Source: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF POPULATION IN LABOUR FORCE 


Population 


Total 


7,191,624 
8,775,164 
10,363, 240 
11,489,713 
13,984,329 
18,200,621 


374,295 
588,454 
731,605 
796,169 
939,501 

1,331,944 
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Table G=21 


LABOUR FORCE 15 YEARS AND OVER 


191-1961 
Population 
15 Years 
and over Number 
Mego epee ons) 2,698,481 
ered Ge) 3,143,602 
7,086,083 3,200, LL7 
8,290 57 13 4,498,141 
O17 42,.092 572705029 
ES OPS 6,458,156 
2295299 160,801 
3745728 215,584 
492,627 285,740 
DOT, LLy si2e cae 
b52,079 303,007 
862,620 489,511 


Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 3.1-1 


(mor Tota. 
Population 


Wee” 
85.02 
Way 
397,15 
87 13 
35.48 


42.96 
36.64 
39°06 
Bee Ee) 
37.63 
36.75 


ia.08 
Population 15t 


56.00 
54.62 
DD). LD 
54.22 
54.16 
Sweet 


63.49 
owes) 
58.00 
54.97 
54.16 
56.75 


€E-T°€ UFIeTING “1961 BpeueD Jo snsue) 




















eo oye ol 9°S6 Ih 8°66 3=— ZF 0°99 Ev 9¢9 
Sas) Sh Oh) 7 OG mle. | £°66, W1Cst 7°79 1761 TSG20 
oh = C tu GG Gon etal | 0 00e alan 6°9¢ oles €90°Z 
Gaia ik Gace Sol C205 Ico 9 8°66" S129 EOC ECL" 9 646 ‘TT 
\ 1° 916°T Tt 099411 G16) 168 119 9°66 116° 68” G2LS 18” *°16% 079298 
a 9° 906 ‘°8E eu OGa ZIT ml Go wcGr 6609  F°66q (056.1 aS O'S 9GE°O01S'S See OrG act 
_ iti niet: mae al Aw a | Lees (eO2Og as ae WaAO UNV qOYOd MHAO GNV 
anoqeq SUVHA ST wnOdVT SUVaA GT 
° ON ° “ON ° “ON Jo % “ON NOLLVINdOd TVLOL NOLLVINdod 
ql LStEs doueTedxy 410M sqor 4ITtM T2301, JO INO Uad 
FHL YO WIOM snotAerlg YIM 
ONINAIS SNOSUAd YOM 1OF BuTHooT 
Pe Ne ee gt PE ee > ee 
TouOd UNOGV1 GHONFLUAdXa 
ee So Nee el rr 
qe MtOed A Oa Vt 
1961 


71 NOISIAIG SNSNHO CNV VLYdd IV ‘VaQVNVD ‘SHOVTTIA GNV SNMOL “SHILIO G3LVaOdNOONI Od 
XTS GNV SNLVLS LNAWAOTdNY Ad WHAO CNV HOV AO SUVAA ST NOLLVINdOd 


C650 PO TGEL 
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71. ieee 
eqieqly 


epeuey 
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Table C-23 
POPULA 
TION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND SEX 


for week ending June rag ASN) p 


nel 


* The boundaries of the Censu 
the figures are no 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951 


t strictly comparable. 


CANADA ALBERTA Cy Dap 14% EDSON 
POPULATION 14 years of age & over 
fs 2,016,350 390 7203 7,106 721 
a Bo 4 939,.40 7 3 13,,509 5,144 682 
D9 , 737 6675002 12,250 1,403 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total Labour Force 
a 4,130,802 pe kelpaesw iat 6,031 615 
nhl Loe, 130 62,815 776 162 
otal 3504 932 39453.26 6,807 ie). 
Per cent of population 14 & over 
Male 82.2 8235 84.9 fom yd 
Female 3.9 20.0 Dowel pBvegh 
Total Dies Do al By Se) ears e: 
Experienced Labour Force 
With jobs 
Male 4,057,987 289,006 Sy en 608 
Female I 150, 109 62,010 767 161 
Total 54208 5096 Jad, 016 6,728 769 
Looking for jobs 
Male 63,845 Mp Xs} 63 7 
Female Lo, 212 589 3) 1 
Total Pe j;63% 202 68 8 
Seeking work for first time 
Male 8,970 242 y - 
Female 4,202 186 4 - 
Total 13.472 428 11 . 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE 
Total 
Male 852,439 D1 20 1, 0%3 106 
Female 2,735,213 246,947 4,368 520 
Total 4,587,654 304,867 5,443 626 
Retired or voluntarily idle 
Male 322,636 24,414 467 49 
Fanale 143,645 8,369 99 5 
onal 465,681 S203 566 58 
4 2. 2s 


s Division changed slightly between 1951 and 1961 so 
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lables 205 
LABOUR FORCE 14 YEARS AND OVER BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, RURA™ AND URBAN 


CENSUS DIVISION 14 


151 
TOTAL RURAL URBAN 
athe ge ae Pe oe eee 
Managerial 386 38 295 De) 1 9 
Professional 95 104 62 84 33 20 
Clerical 88 the 50 ors) 38 40 
Agriculture PORE Weve. 25014 163 A) - 
Other Primary 928 - 902 - 26 - 
Manufacturing and 
Mechanical 506 6 416 ps 90 4 
Construction 207 if 167 1 40 - 
Transportation and 
Communication 686 Lt 504 2) 182 6 
Commercial and 
Finance 68 81 48 56 20 25 
Service 158 285 1s Z2y 45 58 
Labourers 293 S 248 5 45 pe 
All occupations Qr2¢ Sinz 5,409 610 615 162 


————————— ae 


Source: Census of Canada 1951 
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Table C-26 


NUMERICAL & PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE 


L921 


Source: 


Agriculture 
Services 
Industry 


Agriculture 


Services 
Industry 


Agriculture 
Services 
Industry 


Agriculture 
Services 
Industry 


Agriculture 
Services 
Industry 


Agriculture 
Services 
Industry 


BY MAJOR SECTORS, 
1911 - 1961 


Total 


Fotal 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Government of Alberta. 


ALBERTA 


Number 
(No.) 


82,100 
41,468 


38,042 


161,610 


cot ES 


114,874 
65,707 


35,424 


216,005 


148, 253 
88, 346 
49 449 
286 048 


145,173 

96,887 
45,955 
288,015 


117,538 
160,162 


76,198 


353,898 


109,196 
278,308 
102,007 
489,511 


Per cent 


(%) 



































“Alberta Industry and Resources, 1964'' published by Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Industry and Development, 
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Table C27 


LABOUR FORCE 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY OCCUPATION 
FOR EDSON AND ALBERTA 


Managerial 
Professional 
Clerical 
Agriculture 


Other Primary 
Industries 


Manufacturing and 
Mechanical 


Construction 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Commerce and 
Finance 


Service 

Labour 

Other 
Total 





1951 
EDSON 
Total ~ —% 
100 12.9 
55 ihesat 
78 10.0 
2 0.3 
26 ane 
94 12.1 
40 S20 
188 24.1 
45 Sty 
103 13.3 
45 5.8 
l 0.2 
Til agl0G30 





Source: Census of Canada 1951 





ALBERTA 
LOCAL ‘to 
26,348 pes) 
237,365 6.6 
29,299 Bi 

115,096 5p des) 
9,776 2.8 
28,378 8.0 
L374 Se 
262251 Lee 
22,589 
35,126 9 
16,774 AAS) 
2,362 x 
100.0 


353,898 
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TABLE E 4 


= 259 - 
FARM ADJUSTMENTS, for 1956 and 1961 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 





Hla be won 19-68 
St STS a a nk ae yo 
| ACRES OR ACRES OR 1956-61 
NUMBERS NUMBERS % CHANGE 
Farm Operators No. To te), (oe = 7.8 
Total Area Farmed Ac. 145,970,395 17,228, 653 2 Oe 
Bverape Area Per Farm " 615 see es 
Improved Land Re. [23 7c, 113 ; 25,288,527 ITS 5 
Crops nese 172 ; 15,614,839 As See 
Pasture it 1,279,894 ; t.670,091 rf qe0O 5 
Summerfallow " TRO, 264 ‘ 7 4h9,758 + 5.0 
Other Improved Land i 52h,78h ; 553,539 Be aes 
Size of Farms: 
Under 70 acres No. © koe 8 Bol Ok ye - Peo 
woe 2g ft Me PD Oe Re US -W) = \2h2 
240-399 y i. Cosh IS 5 ye OD 5 - 13.6 
100-559 " "t 12,069 oe 11,7763 me =e 2.5 
560-759 " " S228 Ain Sie R5 te WES 
We0-1, 119 «1 " 6,877 ay Vote we amas) 
By 0-1,599 ‘Acres Mi 3,958 ES 3,969 ze Beet hele! 
00-2, 239°" " " 1,670 ae 1,602 oS Pena), 3 
2,240 Acres and Over: " L997 oe 2,192 0 + 9.8 
Tractors No. 9h, 156 102,624 ec 
Combines u 22s 224 38,530 + i .7 
Farms Reporting a 40,937 . 52,936 , Ta 
Rlectric Power 
Total Cattle No. 24h, 221 2,879,399 + 17.6 
Milk oaesa? " 282, 200 287,932 472 0 
pis " 1,21 508 1,469,969 + OI 
Sheen " 0,820 169,882 t) 2a oe 
Hens and baa ee se! ie 2,642,494 25430, 128 - 8.4 
Total Hens and Chickens qu 9 hh 521 9,204,677 Fannie: 





milking and to be milked. 


dt, Cows and heifers, 2 yearsand over, 
af, 
=< 6 months old and over. 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 166, (Ag61, Sulteiin oP 
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FARM ADJUSTMENT 1956 and 1961 


CENSUS DIVISION #14 



























































eo 56 Lo ot 
ACRES OR % OF ACRES OR qk 1956-61 
NUMBERS TOTAL NUMBERS TOTAL % CHANGE 
Farm Operators No. t419 — 973 - =~—12-6 
Total Area Farmed Ae.) 372,293 ~ bey Pe sp _ — # ong 
Average Area Per Farm it 334 379 + JOS 
Improved Land nee | bol, ber 13272 te 15.00 
Crops a 76,992 90,447 ts pete 
Pasture " 11,684 16,826 +. ald 0 
Summerfallow " 20,687 18,569 wie lee 
Other Improved Land " 6,164 7 OT ee ee) 
Size of Farms: 
Under 70 acres No. ce V7 a =—4. 52.0 
oo 2o7) et Bs Fe o3¢ a - 26.4 
PLO — 399 " 6 vit: - 8.8 
WOO - 559 =" " ae 2&9 mae ee oe 
poo = “759 ." " A) oy + AA3 G6 
760 -~ 1,119 Acres " why 20 28 9 
©, 120 =) 19599; Acres Ly 8 +3 4 Aha oy 
1,600 - 2,239 " ut ee = = 73859 
2,240 Acres and Over u afi ott - 
Tractor No. + 1058 
Combines " © ae 
Farms Reporting Electric 
Power " = ee Bete ey 
Total ecattiLe No. 157588 18,938 +. 21.5 
; a 
Milk cee Sa EH 3,350 3,478 see es: 
Pigs " 5, 7oo i 27s + 95.68 
Sheep uy Lee Gy Aly % e352 
Hens and Phi lee! " 26,898 aoe te — Phe 
Total Hens and Chickens AM (e,0te (i430 =) veld 


ie ‘ 

uy Cows and heifers, 2 years and over, milking and to be milked. 
2 

af 6 months old and over 


SOURCE: Census of Canada 1956 and 1961 Bulletin 5.3-3 
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TABLE E 6 
FARM ADJUSTMENT FOR 1956 and 1961 
CENSUS DIVISION #14, 
Ve tk Oe 
Lo 5.6 A eet 
ACRES OR Or ACRES “OR Or 1956-61 
NUMBERS TOTAL NUMBERS TOTAL % CHANGE 
Farm Operators No. 649 596 = = ee ee 
Total Area Farmed Acs 192 ey 192,542 - pore 68 
Average Area Per Farm " 297 = + 8.8 
Improved Land Ac. 65,480 pt Ale a: ee 
Crops " Ls 00 67.4 4 
Pasture n 6,021 1 1 sop ae 
Summerfallow " 1181.9 9 ee yh 
Other Improved Land " 3,040 SPs: a LOA 
paz6 of Farms: 
Under 70 acres No. mS, 1.5 — eyo: 
7Q. = 239 " " <3 Bie y ao ae 
2) 56S es ao hee 1 edea an 
400 = 559 't " 26 W256 = 
560 - 759 " ih eee 6.0 iF Be 
Pe Qe—? 2,119 Acres " oo 3.0 a ee 
1,420) = 1,599 Acres w Ae 0.5 - 
eOO = 25299 6" 0.2 7 
2,240 Acres and Over " Oe + 100.0 
Tractors No. = = ORS 
Combines at ~ + FOO 


Farms Reporting Electric 


Power 
Total Cattle No. - eae) Olas 
Milk Boat! Mt - Te eS 
Pigs " = + 95,2 
Sheep : = eae hater 
Hens and Fea a 7 = art 
C oa ~ $389 


Total Hens and Chickens 


1/ Cows and heifers, 2 years and over, milking and to be milked 


2/ 6 months old and over. 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1956 and 1961 
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TABLE EF, 
i PARM ADJUSTMENT for 1956 and 1961 
CENSUS DIVISION # 14 
Ob. Taal. 
1 2 56 iy OR eae 
AOR (Ok % OF ACRES. OR 7, OF 1956-61 
NUMBERS TOT A NUMBERS TOTAL % CHANGE 
Farm Operators No. 266 Pals: = eS 
Total Area Farmed Mey 97,865 75,90 Sy eI 
Average Area Per Farm tt 368 356 = a2 
Improved Land Ke’. Zogehs : Pal Noe : _ 25 
Crops " 5.091 : len 872 4 a elgi 
Pastures " + 29.5 
Summerfal low u - 5 ee 
Other Improved Land " ~ 1008 
Size of Farms: 
Under 70 acres No. co pre cS) 
70 — 239 a - ce = 35.8 
2h0 —- 399 " oh - 287 
ROO. = 559 1 " $5 - oe 
OO a a 76 ee ae 
MoO °= Meio heres " 76 +#° 9300.0 
eee oo Acres " 9 OU Go 
ie00r = 22 seo) " 25 a 
Ze Acres and Over = 
Tractors No. 1) ele 
Combines | " +> pa re 
Farms Reporting Electric 
‘Power tt + «lL 26.4 
Vovel Cattle No. oo me 
Milk Cows 2/ " = 4.6 
Pies " + 90.3 
Sheep " i Line 
2) 
Hens and ;Pullets—’’ a 7 age vale 
Total Hens and Chickens " re 





ih 
! Cows and heifers, 2 years and over, milking and to be milked. 
2/ 6 months old and over. 





SOURCE: Census of Canada 1956 and 195 


TABLE E 8 


Farm Operators 
Total Area Farmed 


Average Area Per Farm 


Improved Land 
Crops 
Pasture 
Summerfallow 
Other Improved Land 


Size of Farms: 


Under 70 acres 
70 — 239 Mi 
ioe 399° 1 
EOOe— 559°" 
B50. 77 59- 
fou — 1,149 " 


Da) = 599 Acres 
mise 25239, 
2,240 Acres and Over 


Tractors 
Combines 


Farms Reporting Electric 
Power 


Total Cattle 
Milk Bees! 
Pigs 

Sheep 

Hens and Pullets2/ 


Total Hens and Chickens 
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FARM ADJUSTMENT for 1956 and 1961 


CENSUS DIVISION # 14 


LOo. Lt Dy 
en < flags Mar olak 
ACRES OR % OF ACRES OR % OF 1956-61 
NUMBERS TOTAL NUMBERS TOTAL % CHANGE 





NO. 162 a 
Ac. oP Bo" a 
‘ ey 4 eee 
Ac. 29,105 ee eeee 
i 18,920 ; mits 
"? t as 93.6 
1 3 39.) 
‘ si BO 
No 0 2 es eGer 
‘ 3 0 aude) e2 
i: A #7. = ieee 
8 i. 5 ret ease 
a 1 8 Hee ee 
i 6 9 +5 6.7 
‘ 5 xe) +5" 6000 
? 5 5 
uM 5 .6 & 
nee + 35 
" “ hh.O 
4 4 996.9 
No. at 18 
a 4° f5 
. +O 
'! = nob) 
2 - ee 
LA at | ao, 


Ty Cows and heifers, 2 years and over, milking and to be milked. 


2/ 6 months old and over 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1956 and 1961 
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FARM ADJUSTMENT for 1956 and 1961 
CENSUS DIVISION #14 


961 Ts 


ro ee ise oes 


ACRES OR % OF ACRES OR % OF 1956-61 
NUMBERS TOTAL NUMBERS TOTAL % CHANGE 





Farm Operators No. 
‘een Area Farmed Ae. 


Average Area Per Farm m 


Improved ,Land Ac. 
Crops a 
PasLuse i 
Summerfallow " 
Other ‘Improved Land Wu 





Suge Of Barms* 


-Under 7O acres No. 
(S70 =. 230— pite tT 
2,0 - 399 " " 
LOO: 4559 BU 
pOUe—= 4 So ey . Mh : 
760-11, 110 1 " | 


PP, 1201— 1,599 Aeres d 
« J',600|="2,230'4 1" " 
2,240 Acres and (Over " 


UracLors% No. 
Combines " 


Farms Reporting Hlectric 
Power uM 


Total Cattle No. 
Milk Cowse/ " 
ee " 
Sheep | " 
Hens and’ Pullets</_ '" 
Total Hens and Chickens " 


ih | 
L/ Cows and heifers, 2 years and over, milking and to be milked. 
awe 

6 months old and over 





SOURCE: Census of Canada 1956 and 1961 Bulletin: 


TABLE E 10 beornee 
COMMERCIAL FARMS — 


see LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY, NUMBERS AND VALUES 


— UNIT ALBERTA DIVISION No. 14 
Number of Commercial Farms 


58,698 1,62 
Value of livestock and poultr Aq) 
commercial farms $ 130,358,033 PANO poi h 
Horses and ponies, commercial farms: | 
Total number No. 95,876 800 
Commercial farms reporting mt 25,328 £38 
Value of horses and ponies $ 9,883,795 76,000 
Cattle, commercial farms: 
Total number No. 2S 7635192 Ba he. 
Commercial farms reporting " 49,988 419 
Cows and heifers, 2 years and over " 25, 372 6,466 
Heifers, 1 year and under 2 years " Sd ey ah L828 
Calves under 1 year " 875,667 4,635 
Steers, 1 year and over " 384,016 1,288 
Bulls, 1 year and over " 53,666 362 
Cows and heifers, 2 years and over, 
milking or to be milked " 265,926 2 5h2 
Commercial farms reporting a 38,890 31,3 
Heifers, 1 year and under 2 years, being 
raised mainly for milk production " 63,61 64,2 
Commercial farms reporting " Le, 003 en 
Value of cattle $ 367,884,937 1. per en 
Pigs, commercial farms: 
Total number No. 1 389 938 dG 
Commercial farms reporting " 255925 325 
Pigs 6 months and over 4 302,004 . . 2,485 
Pigs, under 6 months i 1,027,354 65691. 
Sows, 6 months and over, kept 
for breeding purposes. u 1S Gel 1,053 
Commercial farms reporting ut 25,139 pick 
$ 3h, 928, 823 229,011 


Value of pigs 
en 
(1) tIneludes value of goats. 

SOURCE: Census of Canada 1961,Agriculture, p. 5-1, 5-4. Bulletin 





TABLE BE 10 (continued) - 266 = 





TTEM UNIT ALBERTA DIVISION No. uu 


Sheep, commercial farms: 


Total number No. 63,60 1,659 
Commercial farms reporting i Laon 65 
Ewes, rams and wethers, 1 year and over " 233,296 2ga2? 
Lambs, under 1 “year " 230,380 2,330 
Value of sheep $ 655609235 69,885 
Commercial farms reporting livestock No. BlesGn | 132 
(cattle and/or pigs and/or sheep). 
Total milk production, May 1961, commercial 1b. 53, 2208820 i 233580 
farms. 
Commercial farms reporting milk production No. 36,13 330 
Hens and chickens, commercial farms: ue 
' Total number " 8,1: 719872 50,634 
Commercial farms reporting " Do ates 3h0 
Hens and pullets, 6 months and " 2,234,338 18,197 
over, kept for laying 
Pullets, 2 to 6 months, intended for " Velho 231 8,277 
laying. 
All other chicks over 2 months not Le 1,106,867 Leek 
intended for laying. 
Chicks, under 2 months " 3,938,536 19,936 
Pullet chicks, under 2 months, intended " 1,014,606 6,228 
for. Laying 
Value of hens and chickens $ 6 ,U58e 107 39,669 


SOURCH:  Census.of' Canada:1961l, Agriculture, p. 5-1, 5= Bullevin 


a ee 


TABLE EK 1O (continued) 


LTEM 
Turkeys, commercial farms: 
Total number 
Commercial farms reporting 
Value of turkeys 
Ducks, commercial farms: 
Total reaibex 
Commercial farms reporting 
Value of ducks 
Geese, commercial farms: 
Total number 
Commercial farms reporting 


Value of geese 


UNIT 


ALBERTA 


1, 122,620 
11,356 


A h28 325 


88,699 - 


1,069 
139,026 


82,699 
5,403 
231,460 


SOURCE: Census of Canada 1961, Agriculture, p. 5-1, 5-4 Bulletin 


| DIVISION Mo i209 
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“Table Fl 


Income by Family and Non—Family Persons 


for Alberta Census Divisions, 1961, 






















Number of 
Families 


Census 
Division 










Average Income 
Per Family 


Average Income 
For Persons N.1.F. 


No. Persons 
Not in Families 










a eve! 2,061 
e Be aes 2,198 
3 3,978 1,820 
4 1,676 1923 
5 4,896 2,116 
6 enee7 
? 1,783 
é Calo 
7 2434 






Alberta 


Source (1) Census of Canada Bulletin 4.1-3, Table C3. 
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Table F2 TNCOME OF NON-FARM FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUP 
ic ne SSS SS ee 
Alberta Census Division #14 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Under. 1,000 10,963 xe) 176 oe) 
1,000 —- 1,999 16,986 Peer be Ores 
2,000 - 2,999 aapouals S10) 339 10.5 
5,000 = D7 SOR UCL) cared 586 chem 
4,000 = 4,999 40,019 Tos/ AAA Soe 
Jp OURS ED, 77 Oh, (De Ee LOL re 
6,000 - 6,999 25 ,606 1077 ) a3 20.0 9 
1 COOR ST 5997 vi aes ae) Oooh eeu 6.5 ) elie 
&,00082595.999 5a aa) 173 5.33 
10, OOOPELAS IOI eoe Dao 134 hie 1 
15,000 + 6,081 2 bs 63 2:6 
Tbid. Source: Census of Canada Bulletin (1961) 4.1-3, Table ©}. 
Table F3 INCOME OF PERSONS NOT IN FAMILIES 
SS e )....COtC( eee 
Alberta Census Division #14 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Without Income bs fie ori Dh ere! 
Under 1,000 Pa a PGaD Ahe 80 0 
1 @002— 1,499 HOSOING 10.5 ee ve: 
tT 06 ae | liewerp” Sec Ams 8.9 
2f0001—-- 2,499 8,860 ee 93 re | 
AO 25977 PZ re 8h Det | 
3,000 - 3,999 15,88 ame, 228 15.5 
5000 = 4,999 6,666 7.0 13u o.9 
5,000 - 5,999 3,020 ae 1,0 a3 
6,000 - 7,999 2,408 2.5 28 1.9 
6,00G+— 9,999 829 Oss 18 Lee 
OOO. + 807 OS ‘igh OS 
fable FA INCOME OF HEADS OF FAMILIES BY INCOMB GROUPS 
Alberta Census Division #14 4 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Under 2,000 19, 8h4 coe bb Lise 
ZOU = 2,797 22,004 eae 340 1aee 
25000 — 3,999 42,696 ee. 513 20.6 
PegOOO — 1,999 So eae Ce 496 20.0 
5,000 - 5,999 22,306 £2.6 353 Le 
6,000 - 6,999 12,762 U2 24.6 9.9 
O00 = 9,999 12, 562 yams 156 6.0 
10,000 + 4,965 Zeio 28 ee de 


ec 


Tables F3 and FL indicate that the incomes of persons not in families and of 
family heads follow the same general trends as the incomes of non-farm families. 
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TABLE F5 





VALUE OF PRODUCTS SOLD 





BY NUMBER OF FARM OPERATORS, 19602/ 


Oe nee ee ied Sie ae et I 





PRODUCTS SOLD ALBERTA PER CENT Cs Di PER CENT 

Ee ee ee nek ee ee 

$25,000 + L979 2.7 a ne 

15 ,000-—2),,999 Sele Hes 2 ere 

10, 000-14 ,999 5 O76 6.9 ] apy 

5 ,O00-9, 999 15.976 2.8 62 Ca 

Bs (50—4,,999 OS 207 ie 59 671 

2, 500-3, 749 10,810 1.8 97 10.0 

1, 200-2,499 oS gS LG. Boe 23 8 
50=1, 199 9, 71,0 sil rene 312 Bead 

Under 250 heOl2 cme) 199 20.4 

Institutional 162 Oe - = 


ah June iL. 1960 to May of, Bl epse 


Source: Census of Canada Bulletin 3.5=5 
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TABLE F6 iy 
VALUE AND PERCENTAGE OF AGRICULTURE PRODUCTS SOLD, 1960- 





ee rc cena See 





PRODUCTS ALBERTA PRODUCT Cae. PRODUCT 
AS % OF AS % OF 
ALBERTA C.D. 2h 


ee a a SIRS SDT TE RST NE as 


Pielke. Crops: 


























Wheat $ 99,909,010 ee $99,910 5.5 
Others 39,061, 458 o.7 Lis. 978 8.0 
Oilseeds Li e540), 620 ed Looe O sab 
Hay—Fodder i GOs ai eine 0/0) ie 
Root Crops 8,465,860 AG 88 ,'780 Tae) 
Other ROT ee ee een 46,470 ae 
Ouhier<Crops ; 
Vegetables HH 5 (a0 O.2 1,260 O.1 
ree. Reus ee - ce, = 
Snel Pruavs Ne aretc © - - - 
Greenhouse-Nursery 2, KOS. ocU ae - - 
livestock and Poulury: 
Cattle 5S, Ol Oo 30.0 509 , 880 yes | 
Pigs bO2 951, 6 (Oo pale 3705200 20.3 
Sheep 3,486, 240 O56 32,020 ses: 
lorses 16366970 Ors 68,850 3.8 
ens & Chickens LOZ hee ORS 65a) Oe 
Turkeys le ao) 0.8 2,920 Cee 
Other Poultry 297 5 i ona. 49O a 
Ouier Products: 
Dairy Produce A957 88; 310 mS oe Oe ee 
Eggs 5650, 520 ee aerial. 2.8 
Wool 721,410 One 6,530 O.4 
Honey-Beeswax AM], 480 pick £5O = 
Fur L, 8/8, 80 ore 16, 0 O.9 
Maple Products - = = 23 
Forest Products elie 30 - 62, 510 at 
Other Agricultural oe 
ErocimeL.s Toe - Loe eee 
a a a ee 
TOTALS $439,073 ,060 100.0 $1,825,870 100.0 





L/ June 1, 1960 to May 31, 1961 


OOURCK: Census of Candda Bulletin. >. 3=3 





Py ke 
TABLE F7 





VALUE OF AGRICULTURE PRODUCTS SOLD, 1960; Ly 


oe] ee ee ee ee ee 
ALBERTA CENSUS COMMERCIAL Aue oke 
IVISTON #14 FARMERS , OF ALBERTA 
#1) 


iS 








Gai. i 
re neers 9 ee 


7field Crops: 











Other's 39° 061, »450 145,990 
Oilseeds ae 51,0,820 1 eae 
Hay -— Fodder 4,946,160 81, 400 
Root Crops 81,65, 860 88,780 
Other. 1, Sle S20 46,470 
Other Crops: 
Vegetables 7h3 ,780 1,260 
Tree, fruits 1,420 es 
Poeddi. Fruits 19,350 = 
Greenhouse - Nursery 2,108,660 _ 
pre e ace & Poultry: 
Cattle es Er 509.4880 
Pigs | NS, 9515870 2 1Os206 
Sheep 3,486, 21,0 3P 020 
Horses 1,386,970 68,850 
Hens - Chickens My 027,410 6,260 
Turkeys Ce we!) 25920 
Other Poultry ay ye 1,90 
Other Products: 
Dairy Produce Plis (Das A532 058 
Kegs 0505, 520 51,110 
Wool fA gh 6,530 
Honey - Beeswax LAT, 480 LO 
Fur 1,878 580 16,140 
Maple Products ae 
Forest Products Belge ts Oe, ole 
Other Ag. Products iar anaes @.@! 
TOTALS 139,073,060 1,825,570 


1, 


LO, 220 
223 060 
27, 860 
67,470 
ppoDw 
C228 
1,10 


212,850 
43,510 
ye! 


16,100 


52,180 
1,540 


595 460 


——$—$—$—$—$—$— rece 


1/ June 1, 1960 to May 31, 1961 


Source: Census of Canada Bulletin 5.333, Table 20: 
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TABLE F8 


KIND OF PART TIME WORK (I) OF OPERATORS (2) REPORTING 





OFF FARM EMpPLovment €3) 1960 [4) 


Sample, 1964 





Cc. D. #14, 1961 Alberta, 1961 





\GRICULTURAL WORK 


Cy 


we Belding 
Norking in Woads 
Fisherman or Trapper 
Jonstruction Worker 

tere or bus Driver 
Factory. Production Worker 
Clerical Work 

Other 


Not Stated 


TOTAL 


pource: Cenus of Ganada Agrvetl ture AlLperia Catalogue 95-539 


Bulletin 53-3 Total 23 (23-3) 





me viicludes ecricilttral work off the operator's farm, 


2. Operator — une person directly responsible for the agriai-livural operaticne 
of the farm, whether as owner, tenant or hired manager. 


3. An operator may report more than one kind of work. 
Pe dune 1,°2960 to. May 31, 1961. 


5. Includes custom work. 
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Tablev r= ii 


as WAGE EARNERS 15 YEARS AND OVER SHOWING WEEKS OF EMPLOYMENT 
NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS BY AMOUNT OF EARNINGS AND AVERAGE EARNINGS 


1961 

ea of 2 son ee Hinton Whitecourt 
Employment Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

on 75 Tak 98 8.8 23 6.9 
226 69 eal 55 520 35 10.4 
27 - 39 99 MDs 76 6.8 53 15.6 
40 - 52 742 Tain 1 88 1 79.4 DOE 66.9 
TOPAL 985 1007.0 Pe ee) 100.0 35 100.0 
Earnings: 

Under 1,000 149 1540) 150 13,0 597, 16.5 
1,000 - 1,999 137 cl yeaa 128 Lest 66 pusiay?2 
2,000 - 2,999 162 16.3 128 Tale 65 18.9 
3,000 - 3,999 224 aS 161 13.9 86 25.40 
4,000 - 5,999 2o4. he Wages 401 34.8 5h 16.6 
6,000 + 91 9,2 186 16.1 13 3.8 


Source: Census of Canada Bulletin (1961), 3.3-2, Table 13. 


Table F-]2 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS BY TOTAL INCOME GROUPS 
1961 and 1964 


Average Number 
Total of , 000: 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000) 7,000 Taec09 
999 


0, 1 
Income Operators 999 l, 2,999-3..999 5, S90 e Ge vee 


+ 
LD, 77/8 2,466 596 DG Oo POS 3 Te 1 ee ees 8.9 6.1 155 ai 
T.D. #95 3,034 213 18,7 22.1 19.7 16.9) 10,60" 5.2 eee 
7D, F109 «3,108 We: 2 bw tbs tee ee lone) 9.9 B60 Lae? Sey, 
C.D, #14 2,698 971 24,2 2158 19,8 14.8 9250 Groene eee 
1964 
Sample 4,629 50 4 14 18 16 16 18 10 4 


Source: Special ARDA Tabulation and Farm Survey. 
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Table TH a-r i 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH (1958 - 1963) 


PROVINCE (lbs) C.D, 14400) 
12,151,650 37,488 
12,,455;,335 59,597 
16,719,900 76,329 

9,263,496 20,134 
9,039,623 26,027 
8,900,012 38,946 


Fish and Wildlife Files and Annual Reports. 


Table H = 2 


REVENUE FROM COMMERCIAL FISHING 


LICENCES VALUE TO MARKET 
FISHERMEN VALUE 
58 $4,044.10 $4,541.34 
59 b,51St6y7 15506704 
80 5,598.48 9,456.93 
61 1, 799492 13,863.08 
60 1,284.70 13,201,46 
103 1, 647610"  §1,98IR 18 


Fish and Wildlife Annual Reports 


YEAR 


1958 
L957 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


TOTAL 


—————— 


Source: 


Table H = 3 


CHIP FICKLE LONG 
LAKE LAKE LAKE 
EVANSBURG EDSON. EDSON 
20,655 SLBa7 3,106 
42,487 3439 5,137 
56,590 5,168 5,642 
10,800 PV ese os 
17,885 2,526 4,446 
28,076 9,040 : 
PE i re 
176,493 27,164 21,366 


$290.00 
295.00 
400,00 
305.00 
300.00 
oS 00) 


PER LAKE (1958 - 


Mc LEOD 


LAKE 


- 308 
478 
456 
eos 
288 
sa 7 


REVENUE FROM 
__LICENCES _ 


WHITECOURT 


1,844 
3,670 

589 
1,154 
i170 





8 


07 


Fish and Wildlife Annual Reports. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROVINCE 


TOTAL MARKET 


VALUE & LICENCES 


$4,831.34 


5,362.64 
9,856.93 
3,668.39 
3,501.46 
2,496.18 


1963) 


SHINING 
BANK 
EDSON 


8,536 
5,164 
8,340 
Lai, 


1,630 
25,074 


TABLE I - 1 
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POPULATION FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, ATTENDING AND NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL BY HIGHEST 


GRADE ATTENDED AND SEX - FOR ALBERTA 1961. 


TOTAL 
Population 5 yrs 
& Over 
Attendance School 
TOTAL 
Kindergarten 
Elementary 1-4 


Secondary 1-2 
Bre 
2 

University 1-2 


34+ 1+ 


Degree 


Not Attending School 
TOTAL 
No Schooling 
Kindergarten 
Elementary 1-4 
5+ 
Secondary 1-2 
2h 
5 
University 1-2 
oa 


Degree 


(2h or Tora. 
Population 


SOURCE: 


TOTAL 


Number 


Uyak 
1,152,056 


BL BAe 
7,050 
126,784 
107,086 
30,010 
26,194 
4,437 
sere) 
1,851 
1,864 


832,906 
58,434 
1,001 
4h, 866 
2536259 
190,916 
1ek) 202 
LB gh (9 


PL OLS) 
6,662 ) 
2h OG} ) 





MALE 


Number 





6895383 
OP ato 


100,00 


oy Pale 166,155 
3,661 
66,055 
55,166 
19, 260 
13,660 
Pegs Wa 
e205 
1,409 
1 hued 


eee 430,978 
2 Pasi 
Bae 
26,168 
146,42h 
Oy ster tT 
$1,301 
18.6594 
10,062 
(a) pees 
1:7, 106 


| 


1961 Census Of Canada Bulletin 1/2-10 


FEMALE 


Number 


6,2, 56% 
554,923 


152,995 
3,389 
60,729 
51,920 
19,317 
12, oe 
ose 

2 We 
hh2 

137 


01,928 
285 90 
69 
18,698 
107,535 
93,419 
103 , O01 
24,885 
15,158 
2,879 
6,961 





% of those | Cumulativeg 
attending % 


and snow 


100.00 
ek 
S92 
ie pee 
12.09 
Goel 
e399 
1.66 
0.58 
QO. 
100.00 
ae @ ae 
Q-2 WAR 
Vee 12353 
30.49 A302 
Zee 65.9 
ee 88.07 
5.22 93.29 
See 96.32 
0.80 OO? ia 
2.90 LOO te 


(ABLE 2 ae 


| 
K4 
| 


POPULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, ATTENDING AND NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL BY HIGHEST 


GRADE ATTENDED AND SEX ~ FOR CENSUS DIVISION #14, 1961. 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


Number Number % of those Cumulative 
attending % 
& not 
TP <armencniie 





TOTAL 19 , 282 10, 683 8,599 
Population 5 16.6 
yrs. & over 

Attendance School 


TOTAL gD ta 26.78 Quis Zl 100), 00 
Kindergarten 39 ny 2) 6.39 


Klementary 1-4 El 
om nf 


Secondary 1- 501 251, pike V1 AS 


3=h 263 136 Vo" 6.02 
? 25 ite 18 0.57 
University 1-2 55 3 ¢ 19 96 
EF ] h te) 

Degr 10 LO — Oxy 


= 


Not Attending School 


TOTAL 11,952 Lane 6,88 SWAG: 100.00 

No Schooling 1,060 BES 507 8,88 2 ge 

Kindergarten ‘4 é iL 0.06 3.9] 

Elementary 1-/, 730 Lh 216 6.12 16.0 
Sor ee 8 1,609 $i Fels : 2 


5 3] 3 188 pete 5 BC 
Iniversity l- 65) 9€ 169 2 ane 93.00 
I yy} OQ) 35 32 0.56 72. 

Degree he dS 18 1 


(1) 2.6 % of Total 
Population 


’ Ganada Bulletin 1.2-L0 
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"ABLE is - 286 - 
AVERAGE COST PER STUDENT EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 
AND LAG STE. ANNE SCHOOL, DIVISION 
1959 - 1964 

EDSON SCHOOL! £ Lac ST. ANNE SCHOOL VIVISION 

TOA NUMBER OF AVERAGE POA NUMBER OF AVERAGE 

OPERATING STUDENTS COST Pik OPERATING STUDENTS COST PER 

COST DAC? 31 STUDENT EU on ale STUDENT 
959 We eke Wee 30,26 
960 1,364,679.80 336.80 
96] ef ep ee 355,16 
L962 1, O10, 237.06 397 Oe 
967 1,0c0, 199". te 











source: ochool Division Annual heporvs 
PARLE, I — <6 





PERCENTAGE OF YHARLY BUDGET SPENT 
ON STATED CATEGORIES 
DSON SCHOOL DIVISION 


























3 





1959 - 1964 














Administration 


asic wlensale rm 





instruc huang wholes 


Plant Operation & Maintenance] 12.2 





Conveyance 
Capital Expense 
Debt Charges 
Onner 
surplus 


~Ource: wochool Division Annual Report 





TABLE I - 7 





EXPENDITURES ON DEBT CHARGES 
HDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 





i Dy 2, SOIL. a 1960 LS eas 1961 
1962 209 , 697 .16 1963 Zoe gone KO 1964 








Source: School Division Annual Reports 
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5 ee 
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203,136.47 
282,850.47 
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AVERAGH ENROLLMENT PER CLASSIOOM 


EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 





NDS tS meres ay 


NA. 19 DI 


/ 
f a ey 
. ye . 
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ye. Ee, vf 
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AVERAGE ENROLLMENT PER TEACHER 
LAC STE. ANNE SCHOOL DIVISION 
1959 - 1964 





ivision 


Annual Reports 
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TABLE I -— Li 
GRADE NINE EXAMINATION PERFORMANCE 


EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION AND LAC .STE. ANNE SCHOOL DIVISION 




















1958 - 1964 
EDSON LAG. ST... ANNE 
YEAR NUMBER VUMBER PER CENT PER CENT 
WRITING PASS PASS PASS 

1958 NVA. NvA. 
LED 202 165 81.68 SOO) 
1960 Peo 196 67.89 

LOGE 2H) ZS 89. a8 81.6 
1962 209 28 C5 .87 84.8 
1963 261) Zhe 89.66 cle 
1964 298 270 90.60 Bla 





Source: Annual Reports of School Divisions 





TABLE I - 15 
GRADE TWELVE EXAMINATION RESULTS 


EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION AND LAC STE. ANNE SCHOOL DIVISION 



































1958 - 1964 

EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION LAG SP. ANNE. &..D. 
YEAR PAPERS PAPERS PASSED . PER CENT PER CENT 

WRITTEN WLTH 40% PAPERS PAPERS 

OR BETTER PASSED PASSED 

1958 N.A. N.A. 
LP? 329 288 B5.7¢ gee 
1960 383 Bs 82.25 
1961 LO5 320 79.01 Toe 
1962 5L8 LS ie i paenene Sees 
1963 5s 395 76.60 ee 
1964, 614 473 (7-O8 SP 


Sources “Annual Reporte of School Divisions 





TABLE I - 16 - 291 - 





CHANGE IN STUDENT POPULATION OF SPECIFIED 
CLASSES FROM GRADE 9 - 12 


EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 


Weeue Cilio: 
WA) 12 In 









































CHANGE qs CHANGE ve CHANGE| 4% 12 
N.A. ce a me NA. ; 19 
220 Tee | G6. 138.50 S| 
er) 72 | 89° |e Ie |e 
256 213 13” 116.80 Tet 30 
27h Bie | 99 Ge] [oll Fe 196 | ~19 











SOURCE: Annual Reports of School Divisions 


TABLE I ~ 17 
CHANGE IN STUDENT POPULATION 


LAC STE. ANNE SCHOOL DIVISION 


YEAR | NUMBER| NUMBER NUMBER CHANGE | NUMBER NUMBER CHANGE |NUMBER NUMBER |CHANGE]| CHANGES Y, 

IN CHANGE vi CHANGE | % FROM CHANGE: 

2.2 (9a) (onis) 
NUMBER 













BS 
























fo 








1960 -1i4 Date 
1961 - 99 BOY 
1962 - 90 ee 
1963 -106 BIOs: 

-110 47.85 





1964 


Source: 196) Annual Report of School Division 
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TABLE I - 19 


EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION QUESTIONNAIRE 1962 


eae ae: ee ee oe ee oe Oe | 
CHOICE OF PROGRAM NUMBER PER CENT 


a re ee 








Matrie 390 econ y 
General Diploma 143 172. 83 
Business Education 119 SS 
Technical Program 118 mia 
Vocational Agriculture a2 D399 

TOTAL 802 99 93 


Ca re Ee oe ET, Se ES, My es a 


TABLE I - 20 


SURVEY EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 196), 
RAW DATA SHEETS 








CHOICE OF PROGRAM NUMBER PER CENT 
Matric 56 53.42 
General Diploma 167 16.30 
Business Education sli dy Gy 
Technical Program cmon 10°23 
Vocational Agriculture ne is 





—————— 


TOTAL 1,024, Te at 





a aS 
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Table J = @ 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 





Total Per Cent ot 
EXPENDITURE TOTAL 

IN DOLLARS EXPENDITURE 
General Government 96,574 7.3 
Protection to Persons & Property 121,416 9e1 
Public Works 151,536 11.4 
Sanitation & Waste Removal AY .057 34 t 
Social Welfare — 17,972 1.4 
Education 524,027 395) 
Recreation & Community Services 48,759 Bed 
Debt Charges 90,084 6.8 

Utilities & Other Municipal 

Enterprises 265925 202 
Provision for Reserves ; L263 ony! 
Miscellaneous* 204,904 15.4 
TOTAL 1 927,116" 100.0 


Hees Rose eet 


*Miscellaneous includes contributions to general capital and loan funds, 
joint or special expenditures and other miscellaneous items. 


Source: Municipal Affairs Annual Reports, 


Tablevs*-"2 


PAYMENTS MADE BY IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS 
Cr-D, 14 =>1963 


% OL botall 
School Requisitions 523,698 50.0 
Roads & Bridges 360,352 Bees 
Direct Assistance E2202 eye 
Hospital Requisitions 60,253 58 
Administration 39,624 vee: 
Health Services (Net) 19,216 1.8 
Light, Water & Scavenging 2,141 jee 
Pests & Weeds L727 0,2 
Recreational Services Bie. 0.0 
Senior Citizens Homes 6,478 Bib 
Miscellaneous 21,360 220 
TOTAL 1,047 723 L00,.0 


Source: Municipal Affairs Annual Report 
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Table a 73 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN CENSUS DIVISION 14 
STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES - 1963 
EDSON HINTON WHITECOURT EVANSBURG WILDWOOD 

General Government S 7,00 b 33,085 16,634 4 Soe A Ol2 

7 Oe iene 9.0 ot 12,2 
Protection to a 48.651) | 435325 22 01s 3,815 3,607 
Persons & Property ve Lie 6.8 12.0 8.0 Bed 
Public Works $ 65,226 54,204 18,526 yess 6,356 

ve 16.0 ap) 10.0 13.2 15.4 
Sanitation & Ss 16,449 15,546 95:7 1,963 142 
Waste Removal es 4.0 2.4 3,8 4.1 0.4 
Health S$ 66 5 - - - 

te O50 ORO - 2 be 
Social Welfare 5 309 5, O41 942 1,747 3,279 

ve i O,9 0.9 3.6 8.20 
Education Cu ri34. G08). 1812 yoe2 49,344 133813 12,790 

B Ava LS 48.8 26.4 2748 S130 
Recreation & . 22,008 22,900 3,404 640 203 
Community Services 7 5.4 ees is tes OP 
Debt Charges S 26, 801 S32 5310 21,268 eel ene, Le 

- oe) ao Th. 12.9 10.0 
Utilities & Other $ 3,904 10,729 8,359 3,003 2,633 
Municipal Enterprises 7% 0:9 Le 4.5 6.9 O54 
Provision, £oxr S 114 - 500 651 - 
Reserves he 0.0 - O53 1.4 - 
Miscellaneous* 3 49,019 bie 25.1 36,789 a 701 3,134 

7 11.9 kiics 19.9 3.8 Jiek 
TGOLAL $ 411,164 641,291 184,758 47,908 41,247 


* Miscellaneous includes Contributions to 


General Capital & Loan Funds, 
Joint or Special Expenditures and other miscellaneous items. 
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Table J - 4 
STATEMENT OF PAYMENTS 1963 


IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS 


78 79 95 96 109 
School Requisitions $ 238,540 15,837 91205884 3,087 145,350 
ik 48,3 67.8 5340 3056 50,0 
Roads and Bridges $ 186,635 962 63 s2 5 5,343 104,161 
ys 3728 aor 27 aa 5239 3528 
Direct Assistance S$ 8,224 233 7,007 324 814 
de 0,6 We Sy 8) Sac 0,3 
Hospital Requisitions $ 28,898 Livan Is o82 30) Ode 
bo Bye 143 ary) 350) Deo 
Administration $ 19,053 2,526 9,601 427 8,017 
% 389 HORS 4e2 42 268 
Net Health Services S ee oe 872 5,008 562 eye leut 
yA 125 328 25 5.0 Ne 
Light, Water and s 300 - 437 823 - 581 
Scavenging 6 Ore 129 0.4 - 0,2 
Pests and Weeds S B05 - 679 - 683 
eS Oral: - (0). 5) - OVS2 
Recreational Services $ - - 368 - 4 
ie - - Oise. = A 
Senior Citizens Homes $ 25H IES? Ue2 & 22102 
ys 035 Oia? O75 - 0,7 
Miscellaneous $ 8,053 611 45/32 = 7,957 
%, ie 2.6 228 - 2.28 
TOTAL S493 5822 23,342 288 5-195 10,093 290,641 


Source: Municipal Affairs Annual Report 
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Table J - 5 
STATEMENT OF PAYMENTS 1962 


IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS 


78 79 95 96 109 
School Requisitions Soe 222 Su LO. Tok 107,080 8.547 88,146 
7. 48.9 60.2 48.9 29.4 Dee 
Roads and Bridges S L65,00L 3,072 63,101 53907 94,652 
7 3207 eae 28.8 49.0 G3 
Direct Assistance a 1,818 487 5,416 47 15 
7 0.4 Lee 2.3 0.4 Orn 
Hospital Requisitions $ 26,724 1, 8izZ 12,324 515 TOS 
"5 oe 6.6 58 4.3 4,9 
Administration € 18,223 2,354 9,245 397 7,430 
de 4,0 Se) 4,2 363 3.8 
Net Health Services $ 7 ving 1,786 5, 781 692 a 57% 
’ V0 6.4 2.6 By ay 
Light, Water and $ 397 221 1, 09% - 504 
Scavenging vs Om 0.8 0.5 - £ “0.2 
Pests and Weeds S$ 673 - 224 - - 
ie 0,2 - Ook - - 
Recreational Services $ 2,134 - 15998 835 3,938 
ab Byes) - Sew 6.9 1.9 
Senior Citizens Homes $ 3,008 213 L437 - - 
be Oe 0.8 OF - - 
Miscellaneous S$ 8,640 491 5 5 200 123 Lol 
i AS | Ls 2.4 LU 0.6 
TOTAL S$ 454,038 Ci FOE 216, 906 12,066 208.902 


Source: Municipal Affairs Annual Report. 


Table J-6 
ED. TAXES 
$ 4 
78 499,001 93-2 
79 26,210 81.7 
72 250,527 88.1 
96 7,206 60.6 
109 31€,069 93.7 
Table J-7 
TDs TAXES 
ss 2 
78 1h6 5633 93.1 
79 21,988 79.2 
95 COINS GD «> 
96 3, Cag. 5352 
109 200,488 90.7 
Source: 


Alberta, 1962. 


30a 
STATEMENT GF RECSIFTS 1963 


TRI 


IsPROVEMENT DISTRICTS 


PROVINCIAL LEASES AND INTEREST 
_ GRANTS _ FERMITS. MISCELLANEOUS CREDITED 
Riayat eer eee uty % 
2 3835 Sry, 25 0K C.6 1,697 O63 D339 1.0 
Wf eel oie 22 Oneal 6 = Lo me 6) 
26;780 9.4 CPB Fr is) Beech SNe ee Lemna srs 
HLL 34.69 99 Oss vB Series ms 
L606. Ls Gm 46), 833) (Oe (2' we Toe3, OOO. 9 

STATEMENT, OF RECEIPTS 1962 
IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS 

PROVINCIAL LZASES AND INTEREST 
_GRANTS -_ PERMITS MISCELLANEOUS CREDITED 

$f 8 i ee eee 
eoysile oes 2,20 a fo el ees Oh amie 
WeeOl ee 18 Oren: = = eg re} Bae 
31,919 13.5°- 25630 6769 26-0701 ~ 609 0.3 
27830 3E.6 8, 1.1 oF (43 At ee irre) 
15,223 6.9.°8 2,228 90.5 692 meee Olona ee 


Page 270. 


31, 514 
281, ,293 
11,892 


537,01 


TOTAL 
o 


L75,491 
27736 


235,618 


5883 
Cig adie, 


Annual Rerort of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the Province of 


Table J-8 


Amalgamated tax 
levy 


Licenses & 
Permits 


Rents Concessions 
& Franchises 

Fines 

Interest, tax 
penalties, etc. 
Service Cherges 
Recreation & 
Community Services 


Contributions 
Grants anc subsidies 
M4 scellaneous 


Toca. 


Table dJ-9 


Real Property 


Business Tax 


Other 


Total 


Source: 


5 €A 
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mee 


Qn 


ACI SR OS 


eR te 2 


eee SOEs Ss ins Bs 


ay CF 


ipakeray 
~ ISON 


Pa TAT 
67k 


byoee 
Coe 


Tinhee 


18.4 


562 
0.1 


415,590 
RES OPES, 


nen, 
jal Tr?) ON 


249,76 
SS Pe: 
10,020 
3.5 
Hence 
fant 


279 ,707 
100-.0 
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SCURCES OF REVENUE 


HINTON 
554, 909 
a5 5 
10,122 

1.5 


7 ohé 
Tek 


S61 
Owl 


3, 37h 
3.5 
23, 227 
3.7 
256 
anes 


L2,9L9 
beO 


6,027 
0 

6L8,572 
1500 


AMALGAM ATES TAX 


HINTOH 
528,057 
vies 


a.5 
25,952 
ey 


D035 909 
100.9 


Municiral Affairs Annual Rerort 1943 


k Crete 


1h = 1963 


WHITECOURT EVANSBURG 


126, 36 
66.1 


Wine die 
ier 


ELO 
Oak 


3,196 
ee 


h ,O90 
re 


SEES ey, 
ke? 


50 
oo 


33,446 
Lieo 


290 
Oel 


a5, WES 
100.0 


LEVY 


3 AND VILLAGES. IN C.D. 


at ITECOUR 


100,086 
vee 


10,219 
2.1 


16,041 
ees 
ee ake 
100.9 


35 31 
79.8 


769 
1.5 


1,288 
Zio 


Lhe — 1963 


Pa ee S| 
(cent 
1,520 

hae 
6,314 
ire 


Sey ce al 
100.0 


WILDWOOr 


29,903 
66.6 


1,534 
3.5 


E33 
1.8 


EI 
0.2 


WILD ie) on 


2h, 589 
R?.2 


TOTAL 
1,025,696 


( e 
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Table J-10 
EXPENDITURES (in dollars) FOR SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


by MUNICIPAL AUTHORITY* 
1956 = 1963 


1956 ro ad 1958 ay 1960 1961 1962 1963 














Wi Peels 6,573 6,125 ML STN 73, 280re 1s60s fe poyome eee as 
Ce Pat q07 1,689: 1,320 RRQ «=«-1,590 2,136 L827 233 
I.D. 95 TB) ie ORT Ph S915) OL, 613 3, 60k anes een 7,606 
I.D. 96 300 185 262 158 - - L7 32h 
i e108 hy 78 IGT 6: 25123 636 307 326 19h 213 
Edson 3,966 2,31) 1,769. (2,086. 4,339 295735 es 200 6,367 
Hinton . 1,070 23655) ©359iie 65593 ree Me, 22) Ge GLO 
Whitecourt . = - 93 AUN lacy) | Phase 94.2 
Evansburg 2 OW (1 Dei 382 56 261% 1,861" 12,209 lest ihe 
Wildwood 19339 1)..15308, Uh 63) 3 COS eo e 9eny eee ee 

Total 977551, 215038 SELS763% We; Taco 2 eee ee 7 as 











meee 





Generally Social Assistance is Shared - 80% by the province and 207 by 
the Municiral Authority. 


Source: Municipal Affairs Annual keports. 
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